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PRE PAGE, 


HE texts of Euripides to which I refer in this volume 

are the following. For the Andromache and the Heracles, 
the only two of the four plays which are included in the 
published volumes of Professor Gilbert Murray, I have used 
his edition. For the /e/ex I use the text of W. Dindorf in 
the 1869 edition (with apparatus criticus) of the Poetae Scenici. 
For the Ovestes I refer to the edition (and commentary) of 
Mr Wedd. I have used also the commentary of Mr Hyslop 
on the Azdromache, those of Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff and Mr Blakeney on the Heracles, those of 
Paley on all the four plays, and others. To the commentary 
of Mr Wedd I am largely indebted. 

It has been my intention to notice doubts, whether of 
text or interpretation, which seem material to the purpose of 
my citation; if in any case I have not done so, it is by 
inadvertence. But doubts of either kind, when they are not 
for my purpose material, I do not notice. 

I cite frequently the translation of Euripides in verse by 
Mr A. S. Way, and appreciate highly the advantage of being 
able to adduce a version so faithful. It will naturally be 


understood, that by those citations I do not pledge myself to 
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agreement with the translator in all details. Differences or 
questions not material to the immediate purpose, I pass here, 
as in the original text, without remark. 

In correcting the book for the press, I have received great 
help from my friend and colleague Mr J. D. Duff, for whose 
pains I cannot be too grateful. And I have also to acknow- 
ledge, with the special thanks due from an unskilful corrector, 
the excellent services of the University Press. 
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INERO DUCTION, 


Four plays of Euripides are discussed in this volume, 
which may be regarded as a sequel to that entitled Euripides 
the Rationalist, though the topics are for the most part 
different. 

Of the four plays three, the Axdromache, Helen, and 
Heracles, have been selected, because the present state of 
study and criticism suggests that a fresh discussion of them 
is warranted and perhaps necessary. The Andromache is 
little read for pleasure; and it is generally agreed that the 
play, as now understood, is bad. The Ae/en, as a whole, is 
not much esteemed; those who pronounce any positive 
opinion upon it, agree generally in thinking it weak. In 
the Heracles, common opinion awards high praise to a 
portion, which portion however is so interpreted as_ to 
require the supposition that the rest of the drama is worse 
than irrelevant; and the whole has accordingly been dis- 
missed by some, not without reason, as inconsistent and 
inexplicable. 

Now doubtless Euripides had faults. He had difficulties,and 
therefore faults, peculiar to himself. The proposition that 
‘the genius of Euripides was at discord with the form in 
which he worked!) must be the basis of any reasonable 
criticism upon his work. It will be seen from some parts 
of these Essays, that, far from disputing that proposition, I 
conceive it to have some applications, which are not at present 
commonly recognized. 


1 Sir R. C. Jebb; Article on ‘Literature’ in A Companion to Greek Studies, 
Pp. Lis: 
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But when we consider in what an age, and under what 
judgments, his plays attained celebrity, and when we consider 
the sifting process, by which they were reduced to the extant 
number, we may modestly and properly doubt whether any 
of the remnant can really deserve a general blame. In 
these cases at any rate there is room for the suggestion, that 
we do not yet see to the bottom of the matter. And indeed 
at the present time I hope and believe that such suggestions, 
offered with respect, will be received with pleasure. 

My belief is that, with regard to each of the three plays 
above named, judgment is at present embarrassed by a 
fundamental misconception. 

The Andromache is criticized as if it were an independent 
work, a complete story. So regarded, it appears to. me, and 
has long appeared, neither bad nor good, but simply unin- 
telligible. But what if it is part of a story,a sequel? Then 
to treat it as an independent whole is as if we were to expound 
and estimate the Catriona of R. L. Stevenson, without 
knowing or suspecting that there had ever been such a story 
as Kidnapped. 

The Helen is estimated as a melodrama, and, so estimated, 
is pronounced, as well it may be, weak. But what if it were 
a playful imitation of melodrama, in which the vagaries 
of Greek tragedy are deliberately exaggerated? What if 
the circumstances of the production were such, that only a 
humorous theme and playful treatment were suitable, or even 
admissible ? 

In the Heracles the poet was in earnest, profoundly in 
earnest, with his purpose, whatever that was. This is evident, 
but beyond this we cannot go without encountering doubt. 
Starting with any presumption, with any whatever, respecting 
the purpose of the dramatist, the reader will soon find reason. 
I do not say to abandon that presumption, but to question it, 
to suspend his judgment. And certainly it does not become 
an interpreter to be trenchant, when his author is ambiguous, 
and appears prima facie to offer simply contradictions. In 
this case, as in the /oz, the main thing superficially visible is 
that, whatever Euripides meant, he did not mean to be plain. 
But in such a case, the first condition of an acceptable reading 
is that it should account for the ambiguity and the obscurity, 
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A man, or at all events a dramatist, who conceals his meaning, 
must have a reason for concealment. Now the current 
reading of the (Heracles, which presumes the religious legend 
of the hero to be the basis of the story, is open, I think, 
to this universal and sufficient objection, that it does not 
account for the ambiguity and the obscurity. A drama about 
the passage of the Red Sea, which was meant simply to 
illustrate the account in Axodus, might have many different 
qualities ; but one it would certainly not have: in its general 
purpose it would not be obscure. But suppose that a man 
of some sagacity and originality, after much reading in the 
learned and ingenious speculations of sceptical commentators 
on the Pentateuch, after sadly digesting many conjectures 
about the possible effect of winds and tides in producing an 
uncommon state of the waters, were to arrive (as he might) at 
the conclusion, that, when all in this way had been said, the 
description in Haodus cannot really be accounted for as 
merely a loose version of a natural incident: that we must 
necessarily suppose either miracle or else imagination, and 
indeed a singularly powerful imagination, a wild and lawless 
imagination. Suppose this man to speculate gravely or 
humorously in his own mind upon the possibility that the 
wild imagination concerned in the product was that of him 
who ‘slew the Egyptian, and that the leader and historian of 
the Israelites, having the strongest mind and strongest char- 
acter of his age, had also a touch of insanity. Suppose the 
man so speculating to be a poet, and to conceive (as he 
might) that such a hero, such a Moses, would be no mean 
subject for a tragedy. Suppose the poet so placed, that his 
tragedy, if presented to the public at all, must be exhibited on 
Easter Monday, in the Albert Hall, under the patronage of the 
State, and before an audience comprising not merely ministers 
of all kinds and degrees, but students from the Universities and 
pupils from the Schools. Would you expect the play to be 
transparent ? 

The Orestes, the fourth play on our list, stands in a very 
different position from the other three. The general opinion 
of readers has placed it,as a whole and under some important 
reservations, very high. Under all criticisms and reservations, 
it is constantly read ; and this is the real test of appreciation. 
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And therefore an expositor, who professed to modify funda- 
mentally the current conception of the Ovestes, would and 
should be received with distrust. I have no such pretension. 
As to the general line and character of the play, I differ 
not at all from what is laid down, for example, in the 
edition of Mr Wedd; or so little, that I have doubted whether 
I had material and grounds enough for publication. But on 
certain points, especially in the latter part of the play, there 
is, I think, something of general importance to be said. And 
I have thought it most convenient to place these points in a 
connected view of the whole. 

The appendix of notes on the four plays has, much of it, 
no special connexion with the Essays; and I would ask for it 
a different consideration. In studying the plays, I have 
naturally had occasion to consider points of detail, which 
are notoriously difficult or obscure; and on some of these 
suggestions have occurred to me which seemed worth noting 
for consideration. But the questions raised in the appendix, 
those of them which do not relate to the Essays, are mostly 
such as do not, in my judgment, admit a positive answer ; 
and in the appendix, so far as it does not affect the Essays, 
a general perhaps, whether expressed or not, is to be under- 
stood. 


A GREEK BORGIA. 


(ANDROMACHE.) 


_ Phoebus delights to view his laurel-tree. The Oracle. 


I myself have seen the ungodly in great power, and flourishing like 
~a green bay-tree. The Psalmist. 


THE purpose of this essay, as foreshewn in the Introduction, 
is to prove that the Azdromache, a play notorious in the 
current criticism of Euripides for its formless and unintelligible 
construction, owes this undeserved reproach to the fact that it 
is not and does not pretend to be a story complete in itself, 
It is a sequel, a second part. The first part was probably also 
dramatized by Euripides. But whether this was so or not, the 
first part, as a story, certainly pre-existed. The Andromache 
takes it as known, and without it is no more comprehensible 
than the second volume of a novel to a reader ignorant of the 
first. 

The simplest way of presenting the matter will be first to 
give the preceding story, so far as it can be ascertained, and 
the sequel, the extant part of the story, so far as is necessary 
to show the connexion. The reader will then be in a posi- 
tion to estimate the evidence alleged, from the extant play 
and from criticisms upon it, that the play is not intelligible 
per se, but requires for its explanation some such a preface as 
we have constructed. 

Menelaus, king of Sparta, at the time when with his 
brother Agamemnon he made the famous expedition against 
Troy for the recovery of Helen, left at home an only child, an 
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infant daughter, Hermione. By a family arrangement this 
heiress was promised in marriage to an heir even more 
important, her cousin Orestes, only son of Agamemnon, king 
of Argos; and the children were bred in this expectation. 
But towards the end of the Trojan war, by the death of 
Achilles the success of the Greeks came to depend upon the 
assistance of his son Neoptolemus. To obtain this, Menelaus, 
a politic, selfish,and unscrupulous man, promised his daughter to 
that prince also. She was still far from marriageable age, and 
the conflict of engagements did not arise till some years later. 
Meanwhile Troy fell, and Agamemnon returning to Argos 
was murdered by his wife Clytaemnestra ; Orestes was from 
this time brought up in Phocis, where he formed a close con- 
nexion with the administrators of the oracle of Delphi; a 
vigorous youth, but of a singularly inhuman disposition, at 
once cold and ferocious, he not only set himself on reaching 
manhood to avenge his father and recover his right, but, 
encouraged by the oracle, actually slew his mother with his 
own hand. The deed excited general horror,and Orestes became 
an exile once more. About this time Hermione came of age, 
‘and Menelaus, whose absence had been prolonged for some 
years after the fall of Troy, returned to Greece. Both Orestes 
and Neoptolemus claimed his promise, and there ensued a 
contest, in which Orestes was completely worsted. He 
besought his cousin to fly with him, but she refused. He 
tried to work upon the generosity of his rival by pleading ‘the 
hardship of his position’ (v. 974) but was haughtily repulsed. 
He urged the father to respect the prior engagement; but 
Menelaus, whose object now and throughout was to sell his 
daughter to the best advantage, preferred in the circumstances 
the alliance of Neoptolemus. 

But though the emissary of Delphi was thus signally 
defeated, ‘Apollo’ could foresee and promise an equally perfect 
revenge. With Neoptolemus, a gallant man but impetuous 
and imprudent, Delphi had already a personal quarrel; he 
had had the audacity to demand of ‘Apollo’ satisfaction for the 
death of his father Achilles. By another error (which Greek 
sentiment would probably not have much _reprehended, 
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though Euripides thought otherwise) he had laid his domestic 
position open to attack. Cohabiting with his Trojan captive 
Andromache, formerly wife of Hector, he had become by her 
the father of a boy, and upon his marriage, though he quitted 
his connexion with the mother, he retained in his household 
both her and her son. The jealousy of his young wife, who 
loved him passionately, rose almost to madness when after 
some time she herself was without a child; and the same 
circumstances convinced Menelaus that he had chosen the 
worse bargain, and that his nephew, who, apart from his 
temporary disgrace, was by far the more important personage of 
the two, would after all be the better ally. But to repair the 
mistake was not easy. To remove the unguarded Neoptolemus 
was indeed a simple matter; and Orestes, aided by the fanatics 
of Delphi, undertook to do this, upon the occasion of a visit 
paid by his rival to the oracle for the purpose of appeasing 
the offended god. But there remained the apparently 
insoluble problem, how in any tolerable and not too scandalous 
manner Hermione, loving Neoptolemus to distraction, could 
be forced to accept for her second husband the assassin of 
the first. The Azdromache shows with what cold-blooded 
and truly Spartan ingenuity Menelaus achieves this purpose, so 
using the circumstances of the family and the characters of the 
persons composing it that his daughter is actually compelled by 
conjugal passion to put herself, while yet ignorant of her 
husband’s fate and her own position, into the power of the 
destined successor. The action takes place at the house of 
Neoptolemus near Pharsalus in Phthia, and commences at the 
time when Orestes, having killed Neoptolemus at Delphi, has 
brought the news of his death to Menelaus, who has come to 
Phthia from Sparta for the purpose of preparing and executing 
at the proper moment his part of the plot. 

The story, in dexterous combination and moral interest 
one of the best among the extant remains of Attic tragedy, is 
manifestly such that, like many other stories excellently fitted 
for dramatic purposes, it could not possibly be exhibited 
entirely within a single play of the Greek form. If, as seems 
most probable, it is essentially the invention of Euripides, then 
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we must necessarily suppose that the earlier part, the prelimin- 
aries to the Andromache, was the subject of a preceding play, 
which turned upon the contest of the rivals for the hand of 
Hermione, and the determination of that contest in favour of 
Neoptolemus. We shall see that for the existence of this 
play there is some positive evidence. But I would clearly 
repeat that this, the embodiment of the former part 
in the shape of a drama, cannot be fully proved. It is 
in my opinion probable, perhaps something more, but it is 
not certain. What is certain and demonstrable is that the 
Andromache assumes for known, in some form and by some 
means, a preceding story having the general outline which 
we have drawn, and starts from the situation which we have 
indicated, a plot between Menelaus and his nephew to transfer 
the possession of Hermione, after the assassination of 
Neoptolemus, to Orestes. 

In colour, circumstances, and characters the story, like others 
of Euripides, the Ovestes for instance and the J/oz, is essentially 
‘modern, of his own time, and takes from heroic antiquity 
really nothing but the names. The general foundation of it, 
down to the return of Menelaus to Greece, follows common 
legend, and requires no special exposition. The central 
portion, from this point to the opening of the Axdromache, is 
evidenced for us by the statements and implications of the 
Andromache itself. In the extant part, the existing play, the 
principal interest lies in the exhibition of the refined depravity, 
probably drawn from life, which noble Greek politicians could 
display in dealing with a domestic embarrassment. The 
methods of Menelaus remind one strongly of those which 
are attributed, I profess not to say with what justice, to the 
nobility of the Italian Renaissance, and the title of this essay 
has been chosen from that point of view. 

Without the facts presupposed the Azdromache is not 
merely formless, but unintelligible. It falls into a series of 
actions not only disconnected, but each of them separately 
inexplicable. In particular the proceedings of Menelaus, 
which occupy most of the piece, have as a whole no conceiv- 
able purpose, no end, adequate or inadequate, to which as a 
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whole they possibly can be directed. The performance of 
Orestes becomes so casual in the occurrence, and so obscure 
in aim and result, that it does not and cannot command any 
interest. And the death of Neoptolemus, appended as another 
occurrence to these occurrences, without connexion prior or 
posterior, and even without any definite relation in time, would 
seem to fill up a congeries for which it would be difficult, and 
is not necessary, to find any suitable name. It is certainly 
neither story nor play, as these words are commonly under- 
stood. Nor is it any paradox to say this; the same thing in 
substance has been said repeatedly, under the form of criti- 
cisms ex hypothest upon the dramatist. However, it matters 
not how reasonable, or how absurd, the Axzdromache would be, 
if it were an independent work ; because we are in a position 
to prove that it is not such a work. To approach the subject 
properly, I will ask leave now to state separately, though at 
the expense of some repetition, those facts which are actually 
narrated or performed in the extant drama itself. 

A summary of the play will run as follows. 

Menelaus, king of Sparta, married his daughter Hermione 
to Neoptolemus of Phthia, son of Achilles, and himself one of 
the principal actors in the taking of Troy. Neoptolemus, at 
the time of the marriage, had already a son by a slave-woman, 
Andromache, formerly wife of Hector. Though this connexion 
was then broken off, the slave and her child have remained in 
the household, where the little boy in particular is the object 
of much affection. The wife, who is passionately attached to 
her husband, detests them both, and her jealousy, rising to 
fury when after some time she herself remains barren, has 
made the situation intolerable. Neoptolemus, having reason 
to suspect the enmity of Apollo, has gone to Delphi to obtain 
reconciliation with the god. During his absence, Menelaus 
has come from Sparta to his daughter's home, which is 
situated near Pharsalus, the capital and residence of the aged 
Peleus, grandfather of Neoptolemus and still sovereign. These 
facts are narrated in a semi-dramatic prologue spoken by 
Andromache, who further informs us that, believing herself 
and her son to be in danger from Menelaus, she has sent the 
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boy to a neighbour, and has taken refuge at an altar, which 
lies before the entrance of the house and composes with it the 
scene of the play. At this point the action commences.— 
Andromache, learning from a Trojan woman, now her fellow- 
slave, that Menelaus has discovered the boy, persuades the 
informant to summon Peleus, whom previous messengers have 
apparently failed to reach. Hermione visits her rival and 
commands her to quit sanctuary, but makes no impression 
and returns to the house. Menelaus however by producing 
his young captive, and threatening to take his life, is more 
successful; to save the boy, Andromache surrenders at 
discretion, whereupon Menelaus declares that the life of the 
child, though spared by him, is still liable to the sentence of 
Hermione, and conducts both his victims within to receive 
her judgment. Presently he brings them out again; both are 
to die; and the execution appears to be imminent, when 
Peleus arrives. On learning the situation, the aged prince 
violently upbraids the invader of his family, who, he says, will 
do well to depart, and take his ‘barren daughter’ along with 
him. Menelaus professes himself unable to comprehend this 
indignation ; if his friendly intentions are so received, he will 
not contest the matter, which can be decided at leisure here- 
after; for the present he has business at Sparta. And 
hereupon, without communicating with his daughter or even 
re-entering the house, he departs as for Sparta forthwith, while 
the rescued pair, Andromache and the boy, go away under the 
protection of Peleus. After a while, an uproar in the house 
apprises us that Hermione has become aware of her father’s 
departure, and promptly she herself appears, frantic with terror 
at the idea of meeting her husband, without any support, 
after what has passed, and eager for instant flight. At this 
moment enters Orestes, nephew of Menelaus and cousin to 
the princess. The accident of a journey has brought him, as 
he explains, to her neighbourhood, and he has taken the 
opportunity to enquire after her health. Hermione, in a 
transport of relief, explains the position of affairs, and be- 
seeches him to place her in safety, to conduct her to her 
father. This, after some demur, he consents to do for the 
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sake of old times, reminding her that, though bestowed on a 
more fortunate pretender, she had once been promised to 
himself. This reminiscence she waives as inopportune, and 
hurries him off, referring all questions to the decision of her 
father. The news of her flight recalls Peleus, who, learning 
that Orestes in the moment of departure has threatened 
machinations against Neoptolemus, is about to send warning 
to Delphi, when the companions of Neoptolemus arrive. 
They bring from Delphi the body of their master, murdered 
there by Orestes and others. With the narrative of the 
murder and the lamentations of Peleus the action ends. 
The prophecies of Thetis, mother of Achilles, who concludes 
the piece, after the Euripidean manner, with an apparition 
ex machina, portend to Peleus consolation in another world, 
and to the son of Andromache (Molossus) a kingdom (Molossia) 
in this. 

Such is the action presented. Is it then—this is our first 
question—is it, as a fact, self-explanatory? Do we com- 
prehend it as a whole? Do the incidents proceed one from 
the other, account for one another, exhibit, in the motives of 
the actors, a mutual relation of cause and effect? The answer 
appears to be unanimous. The whole, as a whole, is nothing. 
The play, as a whole, is worthless. A recent editor, reflect- 
ing the common opinion, expressly directs notice to consider- 
ations which ‘redeem the Azdromache from worthlessness,’ 
considerations which deal with parts only, with single 
elements or separate scenes. Considerations of this kind we 
may find in abundance; there is scarcely any portion of 
the play, perhaps not one important speech, which does mo¢ 
exhibit proofs of great literary and artistic skill. But nothing 
of this kind affects the unanimous judgment pronounced 
(ex hypothesi) upon the futility of the whole as a whole, the 
lack of a story. It is agreed that the play so conceived is (to 
use the very inadequate term usually applied to the case) 
‘wanting in unity.’ 

The use of so mild a term is unfortunate, and though 
prompted doubtless by respect for Euripides, tends really to do 
him a monstrous injustice, by concealing the enormity, and 
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therefore the improbability, of the charge thereby alleged 
against him. A play is properly said to ‘want unity’ when 
there is not any one common interest, in which all the parts 
converge, and which combines them into a whole. Such 
a defect may be exhibited in plays in which the mechanical 
connexion and sequence of the incidents is perfectly clear, in 
plays which have a@ séory, a story plain and simple. It is 
sometimes found in the work of the most skilful and ex- 
perienced playwrights, and may be alleged without improba- 
bility against any one. It is alleged for example against the 
Ajax of Sophocles, where the interest turns first upon the 
suicide of the hero, and then upon the question whether he 
shall be duly buried. These, it is said, are separate interests, 
and do not properly compose a single theme. Such a charge, 
whether justified or not—I agree with those who think it in 
this case not substantial—is properly signified by the term 
‘want of unity, 

It is not meant, and of course could not be alleged without 
absurdity, that the death and burial of Ajax do not 
make a story, that there is not between the incidents any 
natural sequence or necessary connexion whatever. So again 
a certain ‘want of unity’ may be attributed to The Merchant 
of Venice, because the marriage of Portia and the persecution 
of Antonio, though the mechanical link between them is plain 
and solid enough, are topics not very harmonious in interest, 
and because each topic is pursued into some developments 
which have little, if any, bearing upon the other. But they 
compose a story. The play does not leave us ignorant of any 
relation between the scene of the caskets and the scene of the 
trial, at what interval and after what incidents the one scene 
followed upon the other, and why Portia should be present at 
both. The ‘want of unity’ does not mean this. But this, 
and nothing less, must be the want of unity which shall cover 
the case of the Andromache, if we are to presume nothing 
which is not stated in the drama. It presents three incidents, 
(1) the visit of Menelaus to Phthia, (2) the visit of Orestes, 
(3) the murder of Neoptolemus at Delphi, not one of which is 
connected as cause or effect with another. The coincidence 
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of the first two is (we are to suppose) fortuitous, while the 
third is so totally independent, that we need not and cannot 
determine (so we are told!) when and by what intermediary 
process it comes to pass. This is to ‘want unity’ with 
a vengeance! But what hypothesis could be less probable 
than that so insane a method of composition was practised 
and accepted by the rival and the audience of Sophocles ? 
Nor are these independent portions even intelligible 
separately. During the first half of the play the principal 
agent is Menelaus, whose action, so far as appears upon the 
statements of the play, is from first to last unintelligible and 
absurd. A man of mature years and experience takes a long 
journey and undergoes much trouble, that he may instigate 
and encourage a young wife to secure her hold upon the home 
and heart of a husband, whom she passionately loves, by 
openly murdering that husband’s only and beloved child! A 
prince, coming privately into the territory and almost into the 
residence of an ally, proceeds to seize and execute there the 
sovereign’s sole descendant, and when caught in the act, is 
surprised that his friendly proceeding should move the 
ancestor to resentment! A politician and soldier lays a 
design which can hardly be concealed from those who will 
certainly arrest it, yet allows the discovery to be made in the 
most obvious and preventable way, and at the first opposition 
postpones the affair s¢ze die! A father, having deliberately 
involved his married daughter, acting under his authority, in 
a domestic situation of extreme delicacy and peril, withdraws, 
escapes, and disappears without bestowing upon her so much 
as a farewell! There is no end to the extravagances and 
contradictions of a portraiture in which no one, so far as I am 
aware, professes to find any interest. Jzcredulus odi: it is 
incredible and disgusting. Part of this incredibility the 
dramatist is actually at the pains to prove. That the murder 
of Andromache must disgrace both the princess and the king, 
and that the murder of the young Molossus? means ruin to 


1 See hereafter, and refer to commentaries upon Andromache 1115. 
2 It is convenient to use this name, though it is not given, and scarcely so much as 
implied, in the play. See v. 1248, and the dramatis personae in Prof. Murray’s text. 
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the wife and endless embarrassments to her father, is not only 
obvious but is explained to the conqueror of Troy by the 
Trojan captive, Andromache : 


And the child’s death— 
Think ye his sire shall hold it a little thing? 
So void of manhood Troy proclaims him not. 
Nay, he shall follow duty’s call, be proved, 
By deeds, of Peleus worthy and Achilles. 
He shall thrust forth thy child. What plea wilt find 
For a new spouse?—This lie—‘the saintly soul 
Of this pure thing shrank from her wicked Lord’? 
Who shall wed such? Wilt keep her in thine halls 
Spouseless, a grey-haired widow? O thou wretch, 
Seest not the floods of evil bursting o’er thee!? 

She expresses amazement and almost commiseration that 
these and other such considerations should escape the in- 
telligence of such a personage. How is it possible for us to 
suppose that they do escape him, or that he is pursuing 
what he really believes to be the interest of his daughter 
as wife to Neoptolemus? Or how can we imagine that, if 
really possessed by such a delusion, he, the mighty king of 
Sparta, will quit the pursuit of his purpose, and this with 
apparent indifference, for a few high words from such an 
opposer as Peleus? But the acme of the incomprehensible is 
reached in his departure, when, pleading a vague business at 
home, he quits the scene—and is heard of no more. For this 
proceeding we are shown no motive whatever. He is in no 
danger, and what is more, he shows no alarm. His bearing 
towards Peleus is cool, contemptuous, and provocative. Nor 
is it even suggested to him—how could such a suggestion be 
made without absurdity ?—that he should leave Hermione, 
and leave her without notice of his intention. The old king, 
in the violence of his indignation, bids him ‘take his daughter . 
away’; but that even this is not seriously meant, and that 

1 Andr. 339 foll. (Way). The play everywhere assumes that Neoptolemus is 
not an unfaithful husband (even if this accusation were to the purpose) and that 
his fidelity could be established. In 346 mevcera, he well inform himself of 
the facts (Kiehl, Murray) seems a better reading than éYetoera, and puts the 


point more clearly. 
2 vy, 639, v. 708. 
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Peleus expects no effect from it, appears from his own 
behaviour both immediately afterwards!, and again a little 
later, upon hearing of Hermione’s flight, More than this, 
it is something like a physical impossibility, that such a 
personage as the King of Sparta should vanish at a moment’s 
notice and without any preparation, commencing a journey of 
many days in such a manner that his departure is not 
discovered till he is beyond reach of recall. In every aspect 
the thing is purposeless, incredible, and silly. 

And to increase our perplexity, it appears that the por- 
traiture of Menelaus is supposed by the author to have, at 
least indirectly, a political application, gratifying to Athenian 
prejudices against the Spartan character. The speech of 
Andromache, beginning 


O ye in all folk’s eyes most loathed of men, 
Dwellers in Sparta, senates of treachery, 

Princes of lies, weavers of webs of guile, 
Thoughts crooked, wholesome never, devious all— 
A crime is your supremacy in Greece?! 


is always and necessarily so understood. But if the Menelaus 
of the play is such as he is now made out to be, stupid and 
cowardly, without foresight, sense, or firmness, a sort of 
imbecile or idiot, where is the point of the satire? If the 
kings of Sparta or the Spartans generally had resembled this, 
their power and policy would not have excited in their 
adversaries those feelings of detestation and fear to which 
Euripides appeals. 

The visit of Menelaus occupies more than half the ee 
The visit of Orestes, filling one scene, though more intelligible, 
is scarcely more satisfactory. The gist of it is that Hermione, 
by the arrival of her cousin, is enabled to obey the prompting 
of her terror and to follow her fugitive father. The obvious 
objection here is the extravagant employment of the fortuitous. 
In the conduct of a story, coincidences, within reasonable 
limits, may no doubt and must be supposed, and will readily be 


1 yy, 747 foll. 2 wy. 1047-1009; see especially v. 1060. 
3 wv. 445 foll. (Way). 
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accepted if a sufficient interest depends upon them. In the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, it is a coincidence that the death of the 
king’s supposed father is announced to him while he is 
investigating that of his real father; and since this is necessary 
to the development of a most admirable and exciting intrigue, 
it is very well. It is a coincidence, but an admissible coin- 
cidence, that Medea, having one day in which to find a 
friend who will give her refuge, is visited by such a friend 
upon that day. But the visit of Orestes goes plainly beyond 
belief. He is the one man in the world who could be 
supposed likely to assist Hermione in leaving her husband’s 
house. He is journeying (so he tells ust) to Dodona, at the 
end of Greece, and finding himself by this accident in Phthia, 
pays a call, as we should say, of enquiry. And he meets 
Hermione, eager for flight, at the very door! Whether the 
scene redeems, by its interest and truth to nature, this draft 
upon our credulity, I shall not discuss. The movement of it 
is precipitate, and the motives, on the side of Orestes, obscure. 
We should doubt to what it will lead, which would be a very 
proper effect, if we had the means of divining, or were after- 
wards told. But as we never are told, and Hermione after 
this episode is not heard of again, the scene remains hung 
up as it were, without development as without preparation, a 
fragment. 

The third portion of the play, a powerful narrative of the 
murder of Neoptolemus, with a slight dramatic framework, is 
without fault, if considered apart, but to the story, as a whole, 
it contributes nothing. At what interval of time, and after 
what intermediate events, the murder follows (if it does follow) 
upon the proceedings at Phthia, is actually supposed by critics, 
as we remarked before, to be an open question ; and of inter- 
dependency, upon this hypothesis, it is needless to speak. 

Such is the construction, if the word is applicable, now 
attributed to the Andromache of Euripides. Upon the ex- 
ternal evidence against such an assumption I shall not insist, 
though I consider it prohibitory. ‘Of all plots and actions 
the epeisodic, says Aristotle, ‘are the worst. I call a plot 


1 y, 885. 
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“epeisodic” in which the episodes or acts succeed one another 
without probable or necessary sequence. Bad poets compose 
such pieces by their own fault, good poets, to please the 
players ; for, as they write show pieces for competition, they 
stretch the plot beyond its capacity, and are often forced to 
break the natural continuity’’ For an extant example of 
this just and exact remark we may cite the Swppliants of 
Euripides. The subject of that play is the generosity of 
Athens in rescuing the corpses of certain Argives, to which 
the victorious Thebans have refused burial, and which receive 
a solemn funeral at Eleusis. During this rite Evadne, wife to 
one of the dead, having escaped in distraction of mind from 
the care of her relatives at Argos, comes wandering to the 
place and throws herself upon the pyre of her husband. Now 
in this occurrence there is nothing obscure or unnatural: 
the when and why of it are perfectly clear. But since it is 
‘neither necessary nor probable’ that such a fact should arise 
out of the circumstances of this particular funeral, since the 
fact is merely possible and has no relation to the general 
subject of the play, the enterprise of Athens, the occurrence 
is an ‘episode’ in the bad sense, which breaks the plot and 
‘stretches it beyond its capacity. This example illustrates 
also the temptation, alleged by Aristotle, to please the actors 
and to enrich the show by introducing an effective part, the 
part of the su¢tee. A narrative episode, where the connexion 
required is of course that of the events narrated as well as of 
the narration itself regarded as an event, may exhibit the 
same fault. ‘Epeisodic’ in this sense has been supposed to be 
the description of the beacons in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
and indeed all the first half of that tragedy, consisting of facts 
which, as preliminaries to the murder of the king, are possible 
merely but ‘neither necessary nor probable.’ This supposition 
is, I think, mistaken, and proceeds from misconception of the 
story, but it is none the less available as an illustration of 
Aristotle. Now the fault so defined is noted by Aristotle, 
not without reason, as ‘the worst’ which a plot can have. 
But it is not the worst, it is far from the worst, if we are to 


1 Poetics ix. § 10 (Butcher). 
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include such a ‘plot’ as is attributed to the Andromache, 
comprising events between which no connexion and no 
sequence is even alleged, an event A and another event A? 
(we must not call it B, for this at least suggests sequence), 
which are set down separately, side by side, without so much 
as a given order in time, and which the reader may arrange 
or not arrange as he pleases. To say of such a plot, that the 
sequence of its episodes is ‘neither necessary nor probable,’ or 
that it is ‘stretched beyond its capacity, would be criticism 
futile and short of the mark. But Aristotle ignores and by 
implication excludes such a case, not imagining, as we may 
naturally suppose, that it could ever occur. Nor does it nor 
could it occur ; it is an offence to which there is no temptation. 
A similar inference, perhaps even stronger in its bearing upon 
Euripides, might be drawn from the silence of Aristophanes, 

But such a@ priori considerations, however cogent, are of 
little importance in view of the fact, which I now propose to 
prove, that the plot or story of the Andromache is not that 
which has been supposed. And in particular, as a first step 
in the argument, I shall prove that the play does not profess 
to contain the story entire, but presumes the story, whatever 
it was, as known beforehand to the spectator or reader. As 
this point is of the utmost importance, both for this play and 
for the general history of Athenian drama, I ask leave to 
explain formally the nature of the proof. 

The proof does zot depend upon any subjective judgment 
respecting the sufficiency or insufficiency for artistic purposes 
of the facts given in the play, respecting the goodness or 
badness, in short, of a story supposed to contain those facts 
and those only. If the facts given in the Andromache com- 
posed in themselves an excellent story, it would still be certain 
and demonstrable, that not the play, but something external 
and prior to the play, is supposed to put us partly in 
possession of those facts. And for this reason. The facts 
actually given are not disclosed either (1) in such an order, or 
(2) in such a manner, that their relations can be understood. 
The last scene, and the last scene only, reveals certain facts 
as having pre-existed from a time before the beginning of the 
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play. ‘They are even then revealed in such a manner that 
their pre-existence, before the beginning of the play, cannot 
be ascertained without reviewing the whole, without a retro- 
spect which a reader (as experience has amply proved) is not 
likely to pursue, and a spectator could not pursue. Yet one 
at least of the preceding scenes is of such a character, that a 
reader or spectator of it, if not then acquainted with the pre- 
existing facts, must (and actually does) totally and irretrievably 
misconceive and misunderstand it. These phenomena compel 
us to the inference that something, these pre-existing facts at 
least, is assumed by the dramatist as already given to the 
spectator from some source external to the drama. 

The facts revealed in the final scene, or rather upon a 
comparison of the final scene with the whole drama, are 
these : 

(1) that some time, some days, before the beginning of the 
play Neoptolemus has been murdered at Delphi; 

(2) that Orestes was then at Delphi, assisting in the 
murder. 

We will take them in order. 

(1) The corpse of Neoptolemus, carried by his attendants 
from Delphi, arrives at his home, the place of action, simul- 
taneously with the second entrance of Peleus’. The whole 
time from the beginning of the play to this point is covered 
by two summonings and two comings of Peleus, p/ws the time 
(say, twenty minutes) which may elapse after the disappear- 
ance of Menelaus before Hermione learns that he is gone. 
Neglecting this addition, and confining our attention to 
Peleus, in the first scene we see a messenger despatched to 
summon him from his house in the town of Pharsalus®. In 
the fourth scene he arrives, and departs again to return home’®. 
He is recalled by some person, or persons, who tell him that 
Hermione has fled, but tell him nothing, and therefore know 
nothing, about Orestes, and nothing distinct about Menelaus*; 
slaves (we may suppose) belonging to the household of 
Neoptolemus, who go instantly for the old king, as they 

1 wv. 1047-1069. 2b OS ab DIP EA 
3 uv. 544-765. 4 uv. 1060. 
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naturally would, when first she attempts to run away’ 
The place where they find him, and from which he returns, 
cannot be more distant, and is probably nearer, than Pharsalus. 
Now Pharsalus is close by. The town and the residence of 
Neoptolemus have ‘common pastures’; a slave-woman may 
and does get to the town and back before her absence is 
discovered by a watchful mistress ; Peleus, a great-grandfather 
and shaken with age, passes and repasses without difficulty, 
and is apparently supposed to walk”. No exact distance is 
prescribed, but Pharsalus is close by. If we put it an hour 
off (which is too much), three or four hours will cover the 
action up to the second entrance of Peleus; and almost at 
the same moment comes the party from Delphi. Now the 
play assumes as an essential condition, what Euripides and 
every one else knew for a fact, that Delphi is far away, a long 
journey. Neoptolemus there is utterly out of reach. The 
visitors from Pharsalus, on arriving there, spend three days?, 
before approaching their business, in indulging their curiosity 
with a view of the strange place. The journey was in truth 
about sixty miles, most of it through mountain ranges ; and 
such a conception, not precise but approximate, would be 
conveyed by the mere names of the places to a public who, 
as we may see from the history of Herodotus and other 
evidence, knew well enough the general features of their little 
country. The companions of Neoptolemus, mere personal 
attendants, are few, perhaps not more than the necessary 
five*, so few at any rate that they do not even detach a 
messenger, but all return together, bringing the corpse, That 
such a journey must have occupied not three hours, but 
something nearer three days, is no matter of calculation, but 
obvious, a conception arising necessarily with the picture of 
the facts. It is therefore a datum of the play, that the 
murder precedes the beginning of the action by a period 
indefinite but certainly counted in days. 

It may be worth while to point out, in view of the way in 

SBS pies 


” See preceding references. 3 wv, 1086. 
+ The narrator of the murder and the bearers of the corpse. 
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which the drama and its story have been treated, that the 
question of the foregoing paragraph, the question when the 
murder happened, as nothing to do with the movements of 
Orestes. The prevalent assumption to the contrary, and the 
notes which it is the custom to write upon vv. 1115—1116, 
betray upon this point a confusion surprising, though, as we 
shall see, not inexplicable. 

But secondly, we learn in the final scene that at the time 
of the murder Orestes was at Delphi and took part in it. 
The first half of the narrative is chiefly occupied with 
exhibiting his presence and activity as leader. 


Thy son’s son, ancient Peleus, is no more, 
Such dagger-thrusts hath he received of men 
Of Delphi and that stranger! of Mycenae. 


...While Agamemnon’s son passed through the town 
And whispered deadly hints in each man’s ear. 
...Then was Orestes’ slander proved of might 

In the hoarse murmur from the throng, ‘He lies! 

He hath come for felony.’ On he passed, within 

The temple-fence, before the oracle 

To pray, and was in act to sacrifice :— 

Then rose with swords from ambush screened by bays 
A troop against him: Klytemnestra’s son 

Was of them, weaver of this treason-web 2. 


By this troop, with the favour and assistance of the 
Delphian mob, Neoptolemus is slain. 

It is therefore a fact of the story, and we by the last scene 
are informed, that Orestes, when he appears in the play, at 
the time when he consents to conduct Hermione to Menelaus, 
has actually come from the place of the murder, and knows 
that her husband is dead. But—and here is the vital point— 


1 ‘Their ally’ would be nearer the sense. 

2 wy, 1073-1116 (Way). Here again it matters not whether we render the 
idly debated vv. 1115-1116, Gy Kdvraiuyjorpas rokos | eis qv amdytwy rovde 
unxavoppddos, as above, or make them (with some) mean merely that Orestes was 
‘the contriver of all this.’ His presence is shown by the whole narrative, and his 
actual part in the act by wv. 1074-1075, and v. 1242 (xepds). See Mr Hyslop’s 
note (edition of Macmillan, 1900). Nor are the debated verses really ambiguous ; 
the natural meaning of av els jv (cf. v. 614) cannot be affected by what follows. 
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the dialogue and relations between Orestes and Hermione are 
such, that the dramatist, since he intends Orestes to have this 
knowledge, must also intend that the real situation of Orestes, 
his part in the murder and knowledge of the murder as an 
accomplished fact, shall be known to the audience when they 
witness the scene of the abduction. The contrary is incon- 
ceivable, never has been suggested, and never will be by any 
one. What is now supposed by critics is that, at the time of 
the abduction, the murder is really future. This, as we have 
seen, is impossible; and if the murder is then past, the 
audience must be supposed then to know it. Otherwise not 
only must they mistake the whole spirit of the scene, but they 
must be irretrievably deceived as to the facts. 


Agamemnon’s son and Klytemnestra’s I, 
My name Orestes: to Zeus’ oracle 

Bound, at Dodona. Seeing I am come 
To Phthia, good it seems that I enquire 
Of my kinswoman, if she lives and thrives, 
Hermione of Sparta. Though she dwell 
In a far land from us, she is all as deart. 


These are lies, the journey to Dodona and all the rest. 
But the audience, if not previously informed of the murder, 
must take them, as readers now do, for truth, and similarly 
throughout the scene must altogether misconceive the bearing 
of everything which Orestes says or does. For such a 
deception of the audience there is no conceivable motive; it 
is not a case in which Euripides can have meant his purpose 
to be and remain, so far as concerns the theatre, ambiguous. 
Even if the audience were afterwards, in the last scene, 
effectually enlightened and undeceived, they could only say 
‘Then please let us have the abduction over again, now that 
we are in a position to understand it.’ 

But in truth the result would be different and far worse ; 
for as the play stands, spectators of it never would apprehend 
the true facts at all, and even readers have but a poor chance. 
The final scene does, it is true, disclose the facts, and makes 
them certain, but only upon a retrospect of the whole play, 


1 vv. 884 foll. (Way). 
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a comparison of what we are finally told with what we have 
seen all along. But there is a particular circumstance, which 
does now actually prevent readers, and even students, from 
grasping the significance of the final disclosure and its relation 
to what precedes, does actually prevent them, even with the 
book in hand, from making the necessary retrospect and thus 
arriving at the truth. At the end of the abduction-scene, and 
when Hermione has left the stage (we will consider this 
point hereafter), Orestes actually describes the plot against 
Neoptolemus, but speaks of the murder as future: 


Such toils of doom by this hand woven for him 
With murder-meshes round him steadfast-staked 
Are drawn: thereof I speak not ere the time; 
But, when I strike, the Delphian rock shall know}, 


with more to the same effect. Now when we have once 
perceived and learned that the murder, when these words are 
spoken, is in fact done, we also instantly perceive, that these 
words give us no reason for thinking otherwise. Being where 
he is, at the house of Neoptolemus, Orestes could not possibly 
describe the murder as done, and done by him. He must 
refer to it, if at all, as future. Nay more, it is only the past 
fact which (as we shall see) makes credible, in the circum- 
stances, such a revelation of what is said to be future. If the 
murder were still to be accomplished, would Orestes give 
this warning of it in Phthia? As to the futurity he lies of 
course, as throughout the scene he lies. But if, not being 
otherwise informed, we take this speech, when we hear it, for 
truth, the subsequent disclosure, made as it is, produces no 
enlightenment, but only a sense of confusion. We feel 
indeed, every one feels, a difficulty. But even students have 
not been able to set themselves right; and instead of 
correcting by the disclosure their interpretation of the ab- 
duction-scene, have either abandoned the story as unintelligible, 
or wandered off into unavailing attempts to make the final 
scene square with the abduction-scene as misread, to make 
the final scene also mean that the murder, at the time of the 


1 yy. 995 foll. (Way). 
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abduction, was future. When students do this, what would an 
ordinary reader do, and what could a spectator ? 

Once more therefore, it is certain that from some external 
source the spectator or reader of the play is supposed to learn 
beforehand this much at least, that, before the action opens, 
Neoptolemus has been murdered by Orestes at Delphi. 

But we cannot reasonably stop at this point, or suppose 
that the external source gave just this fact and no more. It 
is but rational, it is necessary, to suppose that the information 
given by the external source (since there was one) was 
sufficient to make the whole play intelligible. We know now 
why Orestes comes to Pharsalus, and why he is ready to take 
away Hermione. But how happens it that, at the very 
instant when he presents himself, Hermione, the passionate 
lover of Neoptolemus, is ready to be taken away? How can 
Orestes anticipate this? Why does Menelaus pursue a course 
of conduct which has and must have this result, which can 
have no other, and which, apart from the result, is without 
sense or purpose? These things also the external source 
must have explained, by informing us from the first that 
Menelaus is co-operating with Orestes. 

What is the motive of this alliance the play itself explains’. 
Hermione, only child of the king of Sparta, was originally 
promised, we are told, to Orestes, only son of her uncle 
Agamemnon, king of Argos—a family arrangement almost 
dictated by the circumstances. To buy the necessary help of 
Neoptolemus, as representative of Achilles, at Troy, Menelaus 
contracted his daughter also to him, and notwithstanding the 
inferiority of the match” preferred the later engagement to 
the earlier, because Orestes, before the return from Troy, 
made himself for the time impossible by murdering his mother 
Clytaemnestra. The marriage, though the husband loved the 
wife and she adored her husband, was from a worldly point 
of view a failure, partly from domestic embarrassments, but 
chiefly because it was barren. With time, and the persistent 
support of the oracle at Delphi, the heir of Agamemnon had 


1 See the prologue, the abduction-scene, and the murder. 
2 See vv. 147-154, 209-210, and the behaviour of Menelaus fassdi. 
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become again a person of consequence, and was perfectly 
ready to repair by a second murder the disastrous effects of 
his first. Uncle and nephew came to terms. The visit of 
Neoptolemus to Delphi made part of the plan easy, and it 
remained only to overcome an obstacle which in ordinary 
circumstances would have been invincible. That Hermione, 
such as she is, should be induced to wed willingly with 
the murderer of Neoptolemus, was a plain impossibility’, She 
must be made to put herself, while yet unconscious of her 
loss, in the power of the assassin, and to do it, if that might 
be managed, so as to incur the suspicion of complicity. The 
play shows how, by the abominable cunning of Menelaus, 
abusing for his purpose the confidence of his daughter, her 
love for her husband and fear of his displeasure, and 
playing upon the weak points of the family, the ambiguous 
position of Andromache and her child, and the inconsiderate 
impetuosity of the old Peleus, the obstacle is triumphantly 
turned. 

But now, as to the ‘external source,’ how, it will naturally 
be asked, are we to conceive that? So imperfect, so very 
small, is our knowledge of literary and theatrical conditions 
at the time and place, that any answer to such a question 
must be given with reserve. Subject to this I will say, in this 
particular case I can imagine nothing which would completely 
meet the requirements except a preceding play, a ‘First Part,’ 
to which our Andromache was the sequel. A sequence of 
plays was a thing familiar to the Athenians, and composition 
in this form was not abandoned, as we know, when, for the 
purpose of competition at the festivals, the practice was intro- 
duced of ‘contending with play against play’ and not ‘by 
trilogies.’ For many excellent stories, and this is one of them, 
a single play of the Athenian type is an impossible form. 
There are in the Azdromache indications of the preceding 
play, and traces perhaps, but dubious, in the fragments of 
ancient commentary. Of the two Greek ‘arguments’ prefixed 


1 See wv. 170-176 and Hermione passzm. Also vv. 37, 403, etc. 
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to our play the first is worthless, an abstract, not even correct’, 
of the existing drama. But the second, supposed (but this is 
uncertain) to represent in some way that of the Alexandrian 
scholar Aristophanes, contains one sentence which looks ancient 
and possibly interesting, because in itself it has no clear mean- 
ing: To 6€ Spayua rév Sevtépwr, ‘the play (Andromache) is one 
of the second plays.’ This has been taken to signify that it is 
second-rate, one of a class inferior in artistic merit. Since the 
writer of the argument, as it now stands, proceeds to praise: 
certain details (6 mporXoyos cafpads Kal EevAGYws ElpNMEeVvOS K.T.Xr.), 
it is probable, perhaps certain, that he understood the preceding 
words as depreciatory. But then they cannot be his words, for 
he takes them unnaturally. A ‘second play’ is not the same 
thing as a ‘second-rate, and no one surely would of his own 
motion put so simple a meaning in such inappropriate and 
unintelligible terms. Nor can we accept another suggested 
interpretation, that the play was second in the competition. 
That, if it was so, would be expressed in the regular and 
natural form, by saying that ‘Euripides was second with the 
play. Now these ancient prefaces, as they come to us, not 
unfrequently contain notes (which are indeed the best part of 
them) older than our copies, older even than the bulk of the 
prefaces, notes not intelligible except by reference to notes 
which have perished ; such for instance is the wap’ ovdeTépw 
Keita pvOor7ro.ca in the preface to the Ezmenides of Aeschylus, 
signifying ‘the story of this drama is not found in either 
(Sophocles or Euripides).’ ‘This play isa second play’ or ‘one 
of the second plays’ has the appearance of such a note. What 
are ‘second plays’? What can they be, except plays which 
are sequels, plays preceded by a ‘first’? The note may refer 
to a list, distinguishing those of the plays contained in some 
collection which were known or conjectured to be sequels; 
and it may possibly signify that the Azdromache is one of them. 

1 BaowWls éBovrevero Kata (THs “Avdpoudxns) Odvarov, merareunWapmévyn Tov 
Mevédaov. For the last statement there is no evidence, and it is inconsistent with 
the story. Andromache in the play attributes to Hermione (vv. 39-42) apart from 
Menelaus only the ‘desire’ tokill her. Even éBovXero xravetv, as we shall see, would 


not be completely true. The plan and the original action belong wholly to Menelaus. 
* Cf. Hippolyti hypothesis s.f. 
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From the same hand comes, we may guess, also the next 
clause of the argument. ‘The prologue is clear and appropriate 
in statement,’ 0 mpdAoyos caddas Kai edvrAdyas elpnuévos!. The 
person, who actually wrote or framed the argument as we 
have it, took this to refer to the ‘prologue’ spoken by 
Andromache in our play; for he adds, ‘Also the elegiacs? in 
the lament of Andromache (are good), and then notes other 
points as good or ‘not bad.’ But that any man, not copying 
another but expressing naturally his own opinion, selected 
the Euripidean prologue (so called) for exceptional praise, is 
a thing hard to believe or understand. The speech of 
Andromache is certainly neither obscure nor, so far as it goes, 
inappropriate ; it gives the necessary facts, so far as they are 
known to Andromache. But it scarcely pretends to dramatic 
merit, or any merit other than mechanical, and to note it for 
one of the better parts, a thing exceptionally commendable in 
Euripides, is irrational. The ‘ prologue’ commended, in the 
first instance, as ‘clear and appropriate in statement’ must 
surely have been the work of some one in whom such an 
achievement was commendable. Nowif the play was really a 
sequel, we can understand this. Divorced by accident, or the 
needs of representation, from its predecessor, it wants a ‘pro- 
logue’ properly so called, a literary introduction in verse, like 
those of Roman and modern times. Somebody wrote one, and 
it is to this that the note really referred, recommending it as 
useful and giving it the only praise that it could deserve. 
Unluckily, not being by Euripides, it was not always copied 
with the play, and we have now to make it, in verse or in 
prose, for ourselves. Similarly, prologues were written to the 
Rhesus’. 

Further there is reason to think that we know the name 
of the prologue-writer—Democrates. At least this would 
explain what has not been explained, the extraordinary state- 
ment, rightly or wrongly attributed to Callimachus, that our 


1 Note the absence of a conjunction, indicating that this clause was not 
originally meant to qualify the preceding clause 7d dpaua ray devrépwr. If it 
were, we should expect a ‘but,’ 6é, ddd, or wévrot. In fact, there is or was no 
connexion between the two remarks, as the asyzdeton properly indicates. 

2 er. 5€ kal Ta €devyeta x.7.A.— rt Hermann, éo7e codd. - 3 Hyp. Rhest. 
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play ‘was superscribed Democrates! Assuredly there is 
misunderstanding here, if it is implied that the ‘superscription ’ 
signified either the title of the play or the name of the 
dramatist. But if ‘Democrates’ was author of a prologue 
sometimes prefixed, the superscription of his name was in such 
copies proper and necessary, and may easily have crept 
without right into others. 

But stronger and steadier than these broken lights from 
without is the evidence in the play itself, the allusive 
retrospect in which Orestes describes to Hermione the 
circumstances of her marriage to Neoptolemus®. Not only 
is the narrative so summary that a theatrical audience, 
unacquainted with the facts, could scarcely follow it with 
interest, but upon examination more than one point will be 
found unintelligible. ‘I came to Phthia,’ says Orestes, ‘though 
disobedient in this to thy injunction, with the purpose of 
assisting thee to escape®.’ When did Hermione forbid Orestes 
to come? Against any communication between them since 
her marriage we have presumptive and even conclusive evidence 
in the whole play and particularly in this scene. Does Orestes 
only pretend the prohibition ? If so, what is his motive, how 


1 Scholium to Ardy. 445 0 6€ KadXuaxos émrypapjval dno. TH Tpaywdla 
Anuoxparnv. It will further explain why this remark now appears in connexion 
with a subject to which it is not apparently relevant, the date at which the play 
was written. The observation that ‘the ¢zmes of the play cannot be simply 
grasped’ (eiccpwGs 5€ Tovs rot Spduaros xpdvous ovK éore AaBelv schol. 2d.) 
referred, when it was originally made, to the “mes of the action, the interior 
times (not the date of composition), which in the play itself are not easy to be 
grasped, as modern scholars have too much reason to know. It was in connexion 
with this that ‘Democrates’ was originally mentioned, because his prologue of 
course made the ¢/zes, the succession of events, clear. The scholium implies a 
misunderstanding.—The conjectural substitution of Tiwoxpdrny for Anuoxpdrny in 
this scholium, and the dependent conjectures cited, but not affirmed, by Prof. 
Murray (in his note on the advamatis personae) seem more than hazardous. 

2 vv. 964-984. 

3 MrOov dé cas ev ov céBwv émiaronas, 

el 6° évd.dolns, Womep évdidws, Nbyor, 

méupwr o dam olkwy Tavdc. 

By the order of the words the negative ov falls upon c¢8wv, disregarding, and the 
émisToNds (which may or may not mean a ‘message’) must be a command of to 
come; and el 3’ évd.d0lns Néyor implies the same. 
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could an audience comprehend it, and how is it that a plain 
falsehood, relating to herself, does not surprise Hermione nor 
awake in her any suspicion ? 

Presently we are told that, when Orestes humbly besought 
Neoptolemus to resign his claim upon Hermione, ‘he not only 
was insolent about the slaying of my mother, but made the 
gory-visaged fiends a reproach against me1!’ Why ‘against 
me’? Yo whom else but the murderer should the Furies 
of Clytaemnestra be a reproach? The expression implies a 
conception of Orestes and of the Furies different from any of 
the various views which Euripides presents elsewhere, in the 
Orestes for example and the [phigenia in Taurica®. In both 
those plays the Furies are indeed an illusion, in the one an 
illusion of fever and in the other of mania; but it is the 
murderer who imagines and ‘sees’ them. Imaginary, unreal, 
they must always have been in Euripides ; but it was a good 
variation of the well-worn theme to attribute the superstitious 
imagination to others, who fancied or ‘saw’ the matricide so 
pursued, while he, impervious to vulgar beliefs as to common 
feelings, confronted the general horror with genuine contempt. 
Such an Orestes, and only such an one, could repudiate ‘the 
‘reproach of the Furies’ in the language of our play ; and the 
trait is in keeping with his character in this story. As we 
shall see, the Orestes of the Andromache can scarcely be 
supposed to have known either fancy or fear. But then, if the 
audience are to understand the tone of his allusion, they must 
know his mind, and must have seen how he bore himself in 
the scenes to which he refers. 

These and other like touches confirm us in the conclusion 
that the audience, as well as Hermione, must be acquainted 
with the subject of these reminiscences, and that what we have 
here is a summary, from one aspect, of a foregoing play*. It 
represented the contest for the hand of Hermione, and the 

: 6 5° jv bBpiorys ets 7 euns unrpos povoy 
tds O aiuatwrots Oeas dvedigwy éqol. 
The form éuoéi (not jot) is necessarily emphatic. 
2 Of the Electra we can hardly speak in this connexion, since in that play the 


action of the Furies is only predicted in the finale, and any conception of it is 
admissible. 3 See also Appendix, notes on v. 1032, U- II5I- 
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triumph of Neoptolemus over his opponent, of which triumph, 
as Orestes here repeatedly reminds us, the Andromache 
exhibits ‘the reverse?’ 


Soon as to Greece returned Achilles’ son, 

Thy father I forgave; thy lord I prayed 

To set thee free. I pleaded mine hard lot, 
...that I might wed 

From friends indeed, but scarce of stranger folk, 

Banished as I am banished from mine home?. 


In the hesitation or decision of Menelaus?*, in the relations 
of the rivals to each other and to the bride, we see, partially 
but sufficiently, very apt material for a Euripidean drama. 
The interview, in which Hermione forbade Orestes ever to 
visit her future home, must have been a scene in that drama ; 
and since, in now consenting to be her conductor, he tells 
her that ‘her situation is reversed‘, it would seem that on the 
former occasion it was he who besought her, but vainly, to cut 
the knot of his distresses by an elopement. The Hermione 
of the second part would certainly have refused such a petition, 
and that with no little asperity. At the close of such a play, 
the discomfited matricide, in cursing the oracle which had 
encouraged and betrayed him (as he does always on the 
Euripidean stage but not always exactly in the same vein’) 
would be consoled as in the Eéectra and the Orestes, by a 
deus ex machina, probably Apollo himself. This personage, a 
mere piece of theatre-machinery, would play the regular part 
of his kind by sketching the future. But whereas more 
commonly, as in the Orestes and the J/phigenia, the deity of 
the machine offers only a legendary sequel, indifferent or 
even contrary to the Euripidean story with which it is 
1 yu. 982, 1007 etc. 


9 


2 vu. 971 foll. (Way). The words omitted ‘The fate that hauzzed me...’ are a 
modification of the original (rév mapévra dalwova) and scarcely in character. 

3 That Menelaus returned to Greece before the marriage of Hermione is not 
stated in the Andromache, but that was the commonly received chronology (see 
Euripides’ Orestes), and it gives a situation for the story of the choice between his 
two promises so much better dramatically that we may fairly presume it. 

4 mepimerets Exes TUXAS V. 982. 

> Orestes 285 etc., ph. T. 77, 570 etc., Electra 1190. 
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formally connected, here he would promise the sequel ex- 
hibited in the second play. Orestes should yet have his 
revenge. Delphi would itself provide him with place, time, 
and opportunity for making away with one who had insulted 
both her obedient servant and her patron-god. And Menelaus, 
repenting of his treachery, should himself devise and achieve 
the means whereby the discarded nephew should recapture 
‘his lawful bride}, herself helping, for his better satisfaction, 
and praying to be taken. With this, or something like this, 
we are ready to follow the Azdromache. 

When we learn, in the Euripidean prologue, that Neop- 
tolemus has gone to Delphi, and Menelaus arrived in Phthia, 
we know that the revenge of Orestes has come; when we 
hear that Menelaus is already at strange work in the house, 
we know that the revenge is partly executed, that Neoptolemus 
is dead and Orestes has come for his bride. And our curiosity 
is highly excited; for so clever a villain is Menelaus, that not 
one spectator in ten thousand could divine his plan, or 
perceive how the position of the slave could bear upon the 
abduction of the mistress. And other points are mysterious. 
Andromache has concealed her child and has taken sanctuary; 
why have these things been permitted? Menelaus is re- 
specting the sanctuary, though even Andromache has doubts 
about the sufficiency of its protection’; is this his piety, or 
what is it? Peleus lives close by, yet he has not interfered. 
Why? 

This last question indeed we are already better able to 
answer than the innocent Andromache, who cannot under- 
stand why, though she has sent several times for the head of 
the family, there is no word of his coming®. She supposes 
the messengers negligent of her interests. Since the concern 
is that of Peleus and Neoptolemus and the whole house, her 
explanation will not hold, as she herself afterwards recognises, 
returning to the even less tenable supposition of neglect in 
Peleus‘. However she has now the chance to send another 
summoner, who, as we guess, is likely to be more successful. 


1 Andr. tool. 2 wy, 42-46. 


3 y, 79 foll. 4 y, 560 foll. 
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Peleus will of course be summoned if and when the con- 
spirators choose, and not before; but we are given reason to 
suppose that they desire it now. For Menelaus, who knows 
where the young boy is and has gone to seize him, has 
announced the intention of putting him to death in the 
hearing of a Trojan woman devoted to Andromache’. To 
Andromache she of course reports it, and conquering a terror 
not the less pathetic because we can perceive it to be mis- 
taken, undertakes also to report it to Peleus. Our interest in 
the victims of these machinations is heightened by the ex- 
quisite song with which Andromache consoles her loneliness 
(the elegiacs admired by the author of the Greek argument), 
and by the dread which the mighty Lacedaemonians are seen 
to inspire, even in the Phthiote women (the Chorus), who now 
bring her their sympathy and advise her to submit. In the 
moment of expressing their fear of Hermione, they are 
surprised by Hermione herself, between whom and Andromache 
passes a scene full of interest. 

It is pitiable that creatures so incapable of defence, and so 
unhappy, should be counters in so deadly a game. The past 
and present sufferings of the one, the horrible shock which 
awaits the other, their torturing relation to one another, and 
complete mutual misunderstanding, unite to move our com- 
passion. Hermione, a dependent being, is dominated by two 
feelings, confidence in her father and passion for her husband. 
Her pride in Menelaus, her sense of importance as his heiress, 
her conviction that all the world is or should be obedient to 
him and her, are displayed in her first words, when she silences, 
to her own destruction, any possible remonstrance from the 
women of Phthia: 


With bravery of gold about mine head 

And on my form this pomp of broidered robes, 
Hither I come :—no gifts be these I wear 

Or from Achilles’ or from Peleus’ house ; 

But from the Land Laconian Sparta-crowned 

My father Menelaus with rich dower 

Gave these, that so my tongue should not be tied. 
To you I render answer in these words 2 


ESOS LZAe Ts 2 wy. 147 foll. (Way). 
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Here the ‘irony of the situation, in which no play, not even 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, is stronger than the Andromache, is 
already seen. It is because the princess of Sparta is indeed 
no less important than she thinks herself, that her life in a few 
hours will be shattered for ever. Sharper still is her un- 
conscious satire when, in the blindness of her jealousy, she 
reproaches Andromache for her obedience to Neoptolemus ; 


With this son of him who slew thy lord 
Thou dar’st to lie, and to the slayer bear 
Sons! Suchhke is the whole barbaric race :— 


...Kin the nearest wade 
Through blood; no whit hereof doth law forbid. 
Bring not such things midst us}. 


One wonders, not without a shiver, whether the wife of 
Orestes remembered these words of nights. That her two 
dominant sentiments are in deadly opposition, that the hour 
is now past when she can be at once daughter to Menelaus 
and wife, or even widow, to Neoptolemus, she has not a 
suspicion. But she does see—and for consistency in the 
character and truth to nature this must not be overlooked— 
frantic as she is, she does see, that Menelaus is going farther 
than she can safely desire. Her very presence at the sanctuary 
is proof that her fear of her husband, the obverse and the 
necessary complement of her love, is uneasy. She comes, as 
at last we discover when the explosions of mutual hatred 
permit, to persuade Andromache, if possible, into leaving her 
refuge’. She knows’, as already we know‘, that she will soon 
have, in the person of the boy, an irresistible means of com- 
pulsion. If then she tries to forestall this method, it is because 
she is unwilling, as well she may be, that the child should be 
attacked. Nor does she really intend or deliberately desire, 
however Menelaus may talk or tempt her, that even Andro- 
mache shall be put to death. 
This the Nereid’s fane shall help thee nought, 
Altar nor temple ;—thou shalt die, shalt die! 


Yea, though one stoop to save thee, man or God, 
Yet must thou for thy haughty spirit of old 


1 yy. 170 foll. (Way). 2 wy, 251-253. 3 vu, 262. 
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Crouch low abased, and grovel at my knee 

And sweep mine house, and sprinkle water dews 

There from the golden ewers with thine hand, 

And where thou art, knowl. 
Here, in her first speech, before the heat of conflict has made 
her quite mad, is her real mind. What she expects is, if we 
may use a plain term, to bully her rival, to abase her, for the 
time, into the mere slave, which as yet she has never been. 
Kill her she dare not; she cannot even threaten it without 
unsaying her words; and the child she would fain not molest, 
if she could find any other way to her will. Here, in her fear 
of her husband, is the assailable point for Andromache, and 
the one way in which the scheme of Menelaus, though un- 
suspected, might have been crossed. If Andromache would 
have calmly pressed upon the daughter but a little of the 
plain truth about Neoptolemus which she afterwards expounds, 
as vainly as complacently, to the father?, Hermione might 
have been scared into opposing her father, or at least (which 
would have been enough) into manifesting her reluctance. 
But Andromache never once touches upon this visible and 
vibrating chord. Nor must we miss the fact that this is due, 
if we may not say to a fault in Andromache, yet to a dulness, 
or a lack of sensibility. Euripides almost never takes sides, 
never presents that mere opposition of good and bad which 
nature eschews. Andromache no more understands Hermione 
than Hermione her, and is, so far as she can be, not less unjust. 
Andromache is a woman (there doubtless are such) who does 
not know what love is, who has never felt it, and perhaps 
never could. In the lecture upon conjugal jealousy, sensible 
enough in part but totally inopportune, which she reads to the 
young queen, she makes capital of the fact that her affection 
for Hector had been wholly free from jealousy: 

Ah dear, dear Hector, I would take to my heart 

Even thy leman, if Love tripped thy feet. 


Yea, often to thy bastards would I hold 
My breast, that I might give thee none offence®. 


This may or may not be an adorable sentiment, and 


1 vy. 161 foll. (Way). 2 wv. 319 foll. 3 wy. 222 foll. 
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Euripides may or may not have approved it; but it is neither 
connected nor compatible with the passion of love. And 
accordingly Andromache is so far from conceiving what the 
feeling of Hermione for Neoptolemus really is, that she 
describes it, in words which one dares not translate, as 
amtnoTtia Néyous, and likens Hermione to her mother Helen! 
That Hermione receives the admonition, terminating as it 
does in this stupid insult, with a protest more of grief than of 
anger—‘Why take so proud a tone?’—is an astonishing 
proof of her singular and fatal openness to every kind of 
influence. And when Andromache a second time, and with 
even less relevance’, cites the paramour of Paris as a reproach 
against the wife of Neoptolemus, we cannot be surprised that 
the outraged girl furiously closes the interview, and goes, 
beyond salvation, to her fate’. 

Menelaus soon comes with the boy Molossus—it is con- 
venient to use this name, though there is no clear authority 
for it in the play*—and is the principal figure of the next two 
scenes, in which he executes his design. The performance, 
as well as the conception, justifies the terror, no less than the 
detestation, which he and the name of Sparta are said to 
inspire. The urgency of the occasion, the improbability 
and indignity‘ of the part which he has to play, never disturb 
for an instant his progress to the mark. We soon understand 
now why Andromache has been suffered to take sanctuary. 
It gives Menelaus not only a presentable pretext, which other- 
wise might have been hard to find, for proceeding against 
Molossus, but also the opportunity of making Hermione, 
to all appearance, specially responsible for condemning the 
boy to death. The king promises to spare him, if the 
mother surrenders herself ; and he keeps his promise, in the 


1 y, 249, where kal mp5ow means ‘at the farthest distance,’ z.e. ‘however little 
to the purpose.’ 

2 The words at the end of the scene (v. 272) ovdels yuvarkds Pdpuak’ eEnvpnKé 
mw | Kakis* Tooodréy éomev dvOpwros Kaxdy are commonly mistranslated. ‘The last 
verse means ‘when she is evil; so far (and so far only) are we an evil to mankind.’ 
To make Andromache say that women as such are evil would be contrary to her 
feelings and character. v. 353 is ironical. 

3 See vv. 1243-1249, which suggest it. <7, 306. 
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treacherous fashion to which the Greeks had been but too 
well accustomed, by referring the fate of Molossus to the sepa- 
rate decision of the princess. Since the Spartans were 
sticklers for the forms of religion, and had recently (but, as 
the Athenians held, dishonestly) urged against Athens the guilt 
of violating sanctuary}, it is possible to think that Menelaus 
really feels the scruple which he formally satisfies. But this 
is not my impression ; the scruple, like everything in Menelaus, 
is a trick, bearing upon his true purpose and successful in its 
object. All through the scene. the irony of the situation 
continues to work, notably when Andromache, in the speech 
already often mentioned, explains to the short-sighted father 
how he is ruining all chance for his daughter of happiness 
with Neoptolemus’, and the other women point out to him 
how much better he might use his influence in appeasing his 
daughter’s unfortunate jealousy*! His plausibility, considering 
the nature of his pretences, is admirable. 


Woman, these are but trifles, all unworthy 

Of my state royal—thou say’st it—and of Greece. 
Yet know, when one hath set his heart on aught, 
More than to take a Troy ts this to him. 

I stand my daughter’s champion, for I count 

No trifle robbery of marriage-right. 

Nought else a wife may suffer matcheth this. 
Losing her husband, she doth lose her life. 

Over my thralls her lord hath claim to rule, 
And over his like rights have I and mine. 
...Waiting the absent if J order not 

Mine own things well, weak am I, and not wise‘. 


It is all sheer nonsense, as an explanation of his supposed 
desire to take the lives of Andromache and Molossus, and 
even the sneers in it (such as wazting the absent) are trans- 
parent to the spectator. Yet it sounds like self-deception, 
and could not raise any suspicion of the true facts and the 
real intent. The pathos of the mother’s self-surrender is 
obvious, being indeed one of the few points in the play 
which the current interpretation leaves intelligible; and 


1 Thucydides 1. 126-127. oF De at: 2 420. 4 vv. 366 foll. (Way). 
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though of subordinate interest, it serves to feed the emotions 
of fear and hatred against the deceiver. 

It should be noticed in passing, however, that Andromache, 
here as before, is scarcely less imprudent than unhappy, and 
shows, good woman that she is, the same inexpugnable 
conceit of her own wisdom, which appears in her treatment 
of Hermione. The tone of superiority, in which she enlightens 
the supposed blindness of Menelaus, would be dangerous 
indeed if he were really blind; and when she insults the 
man, who, as she thinks, has her fate and that of her child in 
his hands, with the foolish and pointless epigram that he may 
perhaps prove as zealous for his daughter as formerly he was 
for his wife— 


but one thing in thy nature 
I fear—twas in a woman’s quarrel too 
Thou didst destroy the hapless Phrygians’ town!— 


when one hears this, one can but say in excuse that she 
seems, poor woman, to have Helen, as it were, on the brain. 
At the close of the scene Menelaus takes his prisoners 
into the house, ostensibly in order that the fate of Molossus 
may be referred to the decision of Hermione. We say 
ostensibly, because there is nothing, except the word of 
Menelaus (which is nothing), to prove either the intention or 
the fact. It is Menelaus who announces the project, and 
afterwards declares the result?; we notice that neither Andro- 
mache nor Hermione ever refers to a scene which, if it had 
really occurred, was not likely to be forgotten by either ; and 
we may therefore assume with confidence that Menelaus, in 
this matter, does not give his daughter fair play. From what 
we know of her mind it is most improbable that, if really 
consulted, she would have taken upon herself any part of 
the crime, or even have allowed the king to proceed further 
without a protest. She has not the courage for it, nor, to do 
her justice, the cruelty. He on the other hand says and does 
enough to make her seem guilty in the first degree both to 
others? and, as we shall see, to herself. To give her at this 


Vy, 301. 2 wy, 431-444, U. 518. 3 vy, 489. 
v. 3 
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moment the chance of interference would be an error of 
which he is certainly to be acquitted. 

When after an interval he leads out the miserable pair as 
for death, their appearance is almost immediately followed by 
that of Peleus, a coincidence which could scarcely surprise 
the spectator, even at first sight. It is certain that Menelaus 
does not intend execution, and will not approach it until he is 
sure of being stopped. To cut the throats of the woman and 
the boy would doubtless have been indifferent to him, perhaps 
rather agreeable, in itself; but it could not be done without 
compromising the freedom of Hermione, which is essential to 
his purpose; and as he truly says, ‘what a man wants at the 
moment is more important to him than the capture of Troy’ 
His part in the plot now runs smoothly to the final stroke. 
Peleus, an honourable and noble man, but of violent temper 
in his best days?, and now long past the age of self-control, 
has no chance at all, and simply plays into his adversary’s 
hand, unpacking his heart in extravagant insults*, which he 
himself disproves®, and futile threats, which give Menelaus 
exactly the lead which he expects. Menelaus is all himself, 
provocative and plausible, resigning the slaves with indignant 
acquiescence, and maintaining without embarrassment the 
preposterous doctrines of domestic law, upon which he pre- 
tends to have proceeded®. If he boggles a moment over 
explaining the necessity of his instant departure for Sparta’ 
(here to the spectator his plan becomes finally clear), he 
promptly recovers himself, and actually disappears with some 
dignity. The figure of the old, old man, utterly unconscious 
of the stroke which has orphaned him, and of the sport which 
he is affording, but pursuing with pride his imaginary triumph, 
has in the highest degree that stinging pathos, not tragic, not 
tearful, but cruel, which Euripides wields supremely. One 
touch of irony may be quoted as giving the innuendo of the 


1 y. 368. PaCmOS 7 
2 vv. 642, 678, 728, etc. 4 wv. 590 foll. 
> wv. 703-705. See also v. 678. 6 y, 585 and passim. 


7 v. 733 €or ydp tes ob mpdow | Zrdprys...mbhis tes x.t-A. Prof. Murray 
rightly marks the hesitation. 
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whole. Peleus, like Andromache, has his word to say about 
Helen: 
Helen...who forsook 

Thy love, and from thine halls went revelling forth 

With a young gallant to an alien land. 

Yet for her sake thou gatheredst that huge host 

Of Greeks, and leddest them to Ilium. 

Thou shouldst have spued her forth, have stirred no spear, 

Who hadst found her vile, but let her there abide, 

Yea, paid a price to take her never back. 

But no wise thus the wind of thine heart blew. 

Nay, many a gallant life hast thou destroyed, 

And childless made grey mothers in their halls, 

And white-haired sires hast robbed of noble sons ;— 

My wretched self am one, who see in thee, 

Like some foul fiend, Achilles murderer. 

So speaks the grandsire of Neoptolemus—to the accomplice 
of Orestes. And the Chorus celebrate his victory: he too, as 
they remember with pride, had been in his youthful days a 
conqueror of Troy”. 

The, scene which shows the distraction of the deserted 
Hermione, though full of nature, and in the ‘spoken’ parts 
unimpeachable, is open in the lyric part to an objection 
touching not so much the dramatist as the limitations of 
Attic form as fixed by Aeschylus. Shakespeare, though he 
could not have bettered the conception, would have been 
better served in the presentation of it. The musical, sym- 
metrical, operatic mould, for Euripides inevitable, suits well 
enough with a high passion, such as that of Andromache and 
Molossus in face of death’, but not with a passion like that 
of Hermione. A naughty, conscience-stricken child (and 
Hermione at the moment is very near this) is not a con- 
venient subject for stanzas. But the substance of the scene 
is admirable. It is a merit, not a defect, that the young wife 
exaggerates both her offence and her danger. In vain does 
her waiting-woman assure her that Neoptolemus will forgive‘, 
and that mere prudence will restrain him from punishing’. 
Conscience cannot so argue, and the conscience of Hermione 
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is in the imagined frown of the man that she loves. Abandoned 
by her guide and encourager, she knows that her heart is 
suilty of all that he did, and of more; and she is in no mood 
for favourable distinctions. She ‘devised,’ she ‘ plotted’ those 
deaths which she did undoubtedly desire’, and if her husband 
kills her,-it will be no more than she deserves. Even her 
father she will not accuse of anything but the desertion, and 
she makes the best of that’; for he is still her one conceivable 
refuge from the anger of Neoptolemus. And in this mood 
Orestes takes her. 

The interview between them is the acme of the drama. 
Orestes, who, as we have inferred, is already known to the 
audience from the preceding part, surpasses even Menelaus in 
the qualities which make villainy formidable. His nerve is 
astonishing. He is in extreme danger. Menelaus has of course 
guards‘, and can protect himself otherwise against surprise, 
But Orestes must come alone to the house of his victim: he 
is a ‘pilgrim to Dodona, and the least appearance of distrust 
would destroy his assumed character. How much time he 
has before him for the achievement of his purpose, we do not 
exactly know, nor probably does he; but we can guess, as 
proves to be the case, that it is not more than enough. The 
uncle and nephew had, for their whole operation, whatever 
time the unburdened assassin might gain upon the bearers of 
Neoptolemus in the journey from Delphi; but how little was 
this, and how much of it is gone! Nor does the eagerness. 
of Hermione make the part of the abductor easy; because 
they are under hostile observation, and he, on pain of detec- 
tion, must appear considerate. Though he himself prompts 
her confession’, he must seem to pause upon it®; and when 
she thereupon breaks into a long rambling plea of ‘evil influ- 
ence, he must hear it out, and pretend to be convinced’, 
and morally justify his consent to be her guide, not forgetting 
to note (since in his future account of the business she is to 
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figure as a confederate) that he once had claims upon her— 
claims which she, poor soul, refers to the decision of her father! 
Even when in agony ‘lest my husband should arrive, she 
actually hurries away}, he will stay yet a minute to tell her 
—when she cannot hear him and others do—that he, the 
companion of her flight, has ‘projected’ a sure plot against 
her husband’s life. When it is considered that within an hour 
of this time the body of Neoptolemus is laid where Orestes 
stands, one cannot but allow that the devil has at all events 
the courage of his part. 

Here ends the action, properly so called. The story 
brought from Delphi, though necessary as a conclusion and 
brilliantly told, has perhaps, even when its relation to the play 
is understood, a somewhat detached effect, now that we read it 
with this play only. The acts and fate of a person, whom we 
do not know and have never seen, cannot well be conceived 
dramatically. Those who had seen Neoptolemus in the 
preceding play? could doubtless annotate the narrative of his 
death with recollections which would make it almost as visible 
as if enacted before them. From a moral point of view the 
story is designed to associate the fanaticism of Delphi with 
the militarism of Sparta, as joint contributors to the triumph 
of wickedness. 

To this triumph there is no drawback. The ‘ Thetis’ of 
the epilogue, though she is not, like some of these machine- 
gods, self-satiric, but paints the miraculous after-life of Peleus 
in verses of singular beauty’, is still, like almost all of them, 
unreal and irrelevant. The drama itself is purely realistic, all 
the more so because one incident at Delphi is invested in the 
narrative with a supernatural colour plainly attributable to the 
imagination of the narrator’. However much the sea-bride of 
Peleus may have affected a solitary place of residence’, and 
however the family may choose, by sanctuary and posthumous 
worship, to ‘interpret®’ her singular quality, no intelligent 


1 y, gg2: see note in Appendix. 2 wy. g71 foll. and szpra p. 24. 
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spectator of the play could suppose that the Peleus whom we 
see and hear did, in the world where the scene passes, really 
marry a mermaiden; and his future as a merman, however 
consoling to the sentiments of a vulgar audience, has nothing 
to do with the future of Menelaus and Orestes. 

This at least is unclouded. We see well enough, and the 
epilogue indicates!, that upon Delphi would fall whatever 
scandal personages so powerful, in an intrigue outwardly so 
obscure, might not be able to prevent. How Hermione took 
her destiny we do not know; but this is certain, that neither 
her father nor her husband would be troubled about her. 
They at least, we may assume, lived happily ever afterwards, 
and remembered the day of her abduction as one of the 
pleasantest that ever they spent. “Adikws evtuyeire, Ln 
wickedness ye prosper, says Andromache at the height of her 
passion”, and sums the impression of the play. It is part of 
their plan and of their triumph (for their villainy is a delicate 
villainy, the product of an age not less refined than corrupt), to 
escape not only responsibility but even censure. Orestes 
himself sounds the expected note*; already we hear it said 
that Neoptolemus, who dared to demand satisfaction of Apollo 
for the death of Achilles, received but his due from the of- 
fended god and from the Delphian people, and that Hermione 
fled with good cause from her unfaithful husband, nay, that 
Peleus turned her out of doors’. If the Phthiotes, enlightened 
by suffering, make a stride towards a bolder theology, and 
complain that the Judge of human virtue has shown himself 
implacable as the basest of men®, not every one even in Athens 
was ready for so modern a view; and at the anger of Phthia 
Lacedaemon could afford to laugh. 

The emotion provoked by such an issue is certainly not the 
tragic emotion, but it is none the less wholesome or less 
powerful for that. Nothing is more superfluous than to complain 
that this or that element in the play is not tragic. Nothing 
in it is tragic, nor ought to be. The current commentaries, 
finding in it nothing really intelligible except the pathos of 
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Andromache, exaggerate that element, and dispraise all that 
does not contribute to it, that is to say, nine-tenths of the 
piece. Even Andromache is not, properly speaking, a tragic 
figure. A pathetic figure she is: her past is pathetic, her 
mortal and maternal fears are pathetic ; but it is a necessity of 
the situation that she shall not now and actually suffer any 
injury at all; and this, with the limitations, not to say the 
littleness, of her character and temperament, excludes the 
portraiture, and properly, from the sphere of tragedy. Nor is 
Peleus, though in his present sufferings more pathetic than 
Andromache, a tragic figure. Both personages, in their relation 
to the essence of the story, are after all mere puppets in the 
successful game of the Spartans ; both, and Peleus especially, 
are necessarily spotted with ridicule; and their woes, under 
this colouring, excite no sentiment more profound than may 
be soothed away by the fairy-tale of the theatrical goddess, 
and discharged with an easy tear. 

But for all this, the play is not inferior in species to tragedy, 
nor shallower. It might as well be called deeper, if either 
comparative had meaning. It would be surely a childish view 
of the world and of art, which would exclude from repré- 
sentation To adicws evtuyety, the prosperity of the wicked, in 
all the unrelieved incisiveness of its formidable truth. The 
thing is a fact, and to consider its causes for a while is a mental 
and moral exercise not less profitable than fascinating. First 
among these causes Euripides places, and with reason, the 
possibility of such characters as those of Menelaus and Orestes, 
in which the extreme degree of unscrupulous selfishness is 
united not only with intellectual power but with qualities 
which must be called moral—self-command, self-control, the 
accurate subordination of means and faculties to the desired 
end. To see this possibility we have but to look about us, and 
the Andromache powerfully incites us to the observation. As 
a secondary cause we have the fault or the imprudence of the 
adversary, against whom villainy has to operate. It is the 
false position of Andromache in the house of Neoptolemus, 
created by Neoptolemus himself, which alone lays him open 
to the design of his enemies; for which reason the slave- 
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mistress, though in no sense the principal figure of the group, 
not improperly gives the title to the piece, because she is the 
mechanical fulcrum of the intrigue. The obvious moral, now 
happily out of date among ourselves but vital to a society of 
slave-holders, is sharply enforced by the Chorus’. 

Not out of date, and not less interesting because open to 
controversy, are the assaults which the poet directs against 
two species of social institution, which are always with us 
and which he evidently detested, the military and the religious, 
or rather, if we may be allowed an anachronism more apparent 
than real, the ecclesiastical. These, says Euripides in this play, 
are mighty assistants in the prosperity of the wicked: military 
institutions, because it is of their essence to put power in a 
single hand?, which may (and this is a mere truth) be in some 
respects most unworthy of the trust; religious institutions, 
because their power, though founded upon a moral superiority, 
survives corruption, and generates the virulent poison of 
fanaticism*. Both these elements of society Euripides saw in 
a peculiar form and in a disadvantageous light. Sparta, the 
military state, and Delphi, the nearest approximation in Hellas 
to an ecclesiastical state, composed together the core of the 
mighty power banded against Athens, or rather, Euripides 
would have said, against humanity. Now Menelaus would be 
nothing without Sparta, nor Orestes without Delphi. It does 
not therefore follow, and the contrary might be shown, that 
the dramatist was blind to the virtues either of military or of 
religious devotion. But these are not here his theme. To 
discuss the charges which he makes or insinuates would take 
us beyond the bounds of literary or artistic criticism. I will 
only say for myself that I find in them a portion of truth 
which, however it should be qualified by other considerations, 
cannot be disallowed but by prejudice. 

Highly significant, from a historical point of view, is the 
connexion which Euripides traces between the conquest of 
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Troy and the corruptions of Hellas. The impressive ode 
which follows the abduction of Hermione’, associates closely 
with the Greek victory both the alliance between ‘Apollo’ and 
such a villain as Orestes, and the general triumph of mischief 
and violence, which the play presents to us. The Chorus speak 
more truly and pertinently than they yet know, when they say 
that from conquered Troy ‘wailing for children’ and ‘rape of 
wives’ have come to the conquerors also. ‘ Not on thee alone, 
O Troy, not on thine alone have lighted cruel pains: Hellas 
hath taken the plague; and from the fields of Phrygia the blood- 
raining bolt of Death has passed to fields which war wasted 
not’—a transparent parable of the poet’s own times, when the 
victory over Persia, and the consequent expansion of Greek 
politics, had led from stage to stage of restlessness up to the 
devastating struggle of the Peloponnesian war. Menelaus 
contends for the opposite view of the contemporary evolution’, 
which also had something to say for itself, as Euripides is 
careful to show. For a mighty agitator of mankind, which 
he was, he was strangely little of a partizan. 

As in these opposed reflexions, so in the whole story, it is 
the fifth century that we have before us. The kingship of 
Menelaus is indeed rather that of heroic than of historical 
Sparta ; but this is an inoffensive anachronism. Neither plot 
nor characters have any tincture of antiquity, and when 
Hermione in her passion of flight cries out for the wings of Argo, 
‘first passenger between the Cyanean shores*, the theatrical 
convention might well provoke an involuntary smile. The main 
intrigue produces so vivid an impression of reality, that one 
cannot but wonder whether it had not some basis of con- 
temporary fact. Though the death of Neoptolemus at Delphi 
seems to have rested in some way upon ancient tradition‘, 
the colouring and connexion here given to it are specifically 
Euripidean. The frame of the play, whatever materials may 
be used, must be substantially the poet’s own work. 
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Of the characters Menelaus is the most elaborate and 
interesting, though that of Orestes offers tantalizing glimpses, 
which in the foregoing part had probably been more fully 
developed. Menelaus is a sinister personage and not easily 
to be forgotten. The declamations of Peleus about his 
cowardice are extravagance, self-refuted, refuted by his history 
and by what we ourselves see of the man. That in the 
Trojan field he did not often sully his magnificent arms? is 
likely enough ; fighting is not commonly the business of a 
commander in chief, and certainly Menelaus was not the man 
to risk himself without necessity. But like Scott’s Louis XI, 
he is ‘brave enough for every useful and political purpose.’ 
The essence of him is an intense, cold, reasonable egoism. 
‘What a man wants’—to quote once more his illuminating 
words—‘is more to him than the capture of any Troy.’ He is 
one to whom supreme gifts of birth, place, mind, and fortune 
are simply means for calmly gratifying his desires. He plunged 
the world into ten years of war simply because, having married 
the most beautiful of women, he did not choose to be robbed 
of her. Inthe same spirit he treads into dust the life of his 
son-in-law and the heart of his daughter, simply because he 
does not choose to sit down with the loss of a matrimonial 
speculation which has gone wrong. He sees the way to his 
will with unerring judgment, and pursues it without a qualm. 
Such is 6 adtcws evtvyey, and he is worth consideration. 

Upon the merits of the piece, as a work of literary and 
dramatic art, it would be impertinent to enlarge. There are 
things which must not be praised. Acted with any reasonable 
skill, it would rivet attention throughout; nor is there a page 
which does not deserve and repay minute study. Whether 
the sensations to be derived from it are conveniently 
described as ‘pleasure, is a possible but not a profitable 
question. They are sensations of which almost all mankind 
are capable, and which all that are so will desire to repeat and 
to encourage. 
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If we shadows have offended, 
Think but this, and all is mended. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


RICH but weak, brilliant and yet baffling—these and such 
like are the epithets which have recently been applied by 
sympathetic readers to the strange piece in which Euripides 
celebrates, or professes to celebrate, the virtue of Helen. 
Here we have a problem (let it be said at once) differing 
altogether in the nature of the difficulty from that which 
arises in the Andromache, or again from that which meets 
us in the /oz or Heracles. The Jon is on the face of it 
ambiguous, and any acceptable explanation must account, 
among other things, for the ambiguity. The current exposi- 
tion of the Axdromache is not defective but null. What it 
leaves unexplained is just everything, the story, the meaning, 
the main lines of the piece. In the story of Helen all is at 
least superficially clear; and though we must not therefore 
assert that no doubt should be raised, yet neither do I intend 
to raise any. What baffles us here is the singular quality 
of the play, the fact that in spirit and tone it is unique in 
the drama of Euripides (and indeed of Athens, so far as 
known to us) and the question why this difference should be. 
If this question may be answered, we shall be so far the 
better off, even though we should conclude that a complete 
understanding of details is in this case not to be expected. 
We shall at least see more when we know what to look for. 


ru EURIPIDES MAROLOGY: 


Let us first ascertain where the singularity lies. Even 
Paley, who evidently enjoyed the play, and comments in the 
right spirit upon many parts of it, does not perhaps sufficiently 
mark its peculiarity as a whole. Euripides here takes, in the 
choice and treatment of material, precisely the course which 
everywhere else he carefully and even painfully avoids. 
Instead of the familiar realities of common experience, ‘the 
things we handle and with which we live, he suddenly gives 
us, for the foundation and essence of his story, the utmost 
extravagance of imagination, and introduces into the very 
heart of the action a stupendous miracle, which takes place 
almost before our eyes. Habitually he eliminates whatever in 
tradition was marvellous, or at all events reduces it to a mere 
formal supposition, which we are at liberty to vary without 
affecting the substance of his theme. Thus he permits his 
Medea to say, in accordance with the Argonautic legend, 
that she delivered Jason from fire-breathing bulls and other 
supernatural monsters; but he uses this supposition, for the 
purpose of his drama, only so far as it signifies that she 
saved her lover from terrible dangers. Ordinary and not 
miraculous dangers would serve equally well to produce the 
Euripidean situation; and the bulls are preferred or admitted 
only in order to spare both dramatist and reader the trouble 
of an unfamiliar invention. Iphigenia came to Taurica (so 
she supposes) by divine conveyance; but so far as the play 
of Euripides is concerned, any conveyance would do, and 
a non-miraculous conveyance would be manifestly preferable. 
Similarly the gods of the popular religion, as a general rule, 
either do not act upon the story at all, or act only as con- 
ventional suppositions, accounting for effects which are in 
themselves open to other explanation. The debate between 
a Poseidon and an Athena at the opening of the Z7yvroades 
is a possible, but not an indispensable, foundation or pre- 
liminary for the mundane facts which that play presents or 
anticipates, facts equally real and equally acceptable to the 
imagination whether the existence of Poseidon and Athena 
be supposed or not supposed. But in /7e/enx the astonished 
reader is introduced by Euripides to a world of which 
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Olympus (and such an Olympus) is an indispensable part, 
to a train of events and actions no more conceivable apart 
from the jealousies and mutual malice of Zeus and Hera and 
Aphrodite than the story of the Oedipus Tyrannus is con- 
ceivable without the deity of Delphi, or that of the Tvachiniae 
without the deity of Dodona, or the Eumenzdes itself without 
any Furies at all. 

The allegations propounded are these. When Aphrodite 
had purchased the judgment of Paris by promising him the 
possession of Helen, Hera defeated the performance of the 
bargain, by bestowing upon the seducer a ‘living image’ 
of the lady, composed of air. Zeus, not negligent of his 
daughter, the true Helen, conveyed her by the agency of 
Hermes to Egypt, and placed her in the care of the virtuous 
king Proteus, with promise to be restored hereafter to her 
home, her husband, and the enjoyment of an unblemished 
character. Menelaus, her husband, has spent ten years in 
recovering the supposed Helen, the phantom, by the conquest 
of Troy, and seven years more in vain attempts to convey 
the phantom to Greece. Storm and shipwreck then bring 
him and his companion to Egypt. Here, since the death 
(apparently recent) of King Proteus, the true Helen has been 
exposed to the unwelcome courtship of his son Theoclymenus, 
and to escape this solicitation has taken up her abode in the 
late king’s mausoleum. There Menelaus finds her; and his 
doubts of her identity and story are removed by the oppor- 
tune declaration and retirement of the phantom, which 
vanishes into the sky with a suitable speech. Theonoe, the 
pious and ‘all-wise’ daughter of the deceased king, is aware 
of these events by her supernatural power, but favours the 
performance of her father’s pledge. With her permission 
and connivence, the re-united spouses deceive Theoclymenus 
into furnishing them with a ship, in which they and the 
shipwrecked crew of Menelaus depart triumphantly for 
Greece. 

Now the first impression suggested by this story, an 
impression which further reflexion only confirms, is that it 
could not possibly be made the basis of a drama seriously 
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appealing either to the imagination or to the feelings. The 
works which the Greeks classed as tragedies have in general 
the common character, that they do make such an appeal. 
Here Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are at one. 
Differing as to the kind of suppositions which they ask us 
to make, and the kind of feelings which they endeavour to 
excite, they agree in this, that something is to be supposed, 
and to be grasped by the imagination as firmly as possible, 
something is to be felt, as fully and profoundly as the 
dramatist can make us feel it. But this story is in the first 
place too fantastic to be seriously supposable, and if it be 
supposed, is intrinsically incapable of exciting any serious 
emotion. It is in these respects on a par with the story of 
A Midsummer Nights Dream (a comparison which for more 
reasons than one we may conveniently bear in mind), a story 
acceptable only upon the understanding, declared beforehand 
in the case of A Midsummer Night's Dream by the very title, 
that nothing solid or substantial is to be expected. 

Whether the cardinal miracle of the phantom Helen and 
its astounding disappearance could by any treatment be 
made credible to the imagination, we need not speculatively 
enquire. What is certain is, that Euripides does not so treat 
it. Never for an instant do the personages of the drama 
exhibit the sort of emotion which such an event must be 
expected to excite. They neither speak nor behave as if it 
were real. A single quotation will settle the point. Where 
then ts the evil thing which was sent to Troy instead of you? 
asks Theoclymenus of Helen when he has been informed 
that Menelaus has died at sea. The cloud-image, you mean, 
she answers; zt vanished into air. Ah Priam/!, sighs the 
amiable prince, aud ah Troy town, destroyed for nought !— 
and then without another word on the subject they settle 
the details of a funeral ceremony for Menelaus!. We do no 
disrespect to the author of such a dialogue, but conceive on 
the contrary that we are following his clear direction, when 
we say that it recalls not even the midsummer night’s dream, 
but another famous dream, which I need not specify, in 
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which the cat asks what became of the baby. ‘It turned 
into a pig. ‘I thought it would,’ says the cat, and closes 
the incident by vanishing. Or again we may find a standard 
for comparison in Euripides himself. Very much in the same 
tone and with the same persuasive terseness does Heracles, 
in a play which we are to discuss hereafter, narrate to 
Amphitryon his experiences in Hades’. In that case and 
in this, the manner of narration, coupled with the quality 
of the thing narrated, impose upon the reader, if he has 
any respect for the author, a plain dilemma. Either the 
dramatic speaker is to be supposed insane, or else the whole 
presentation is to be taken as insane, in the sense that it is 
purely fantastic. In the case of Heracles we shall conclude 
for the first alternative ; in that of Helen and Theoclymenus, 
who are certainly no more insane than any body else, we are 
driven to the second. Not a bit more conceivably real, in 
relation to the miracle, is the behaviour of the old man- 
servant by whom the disappearance of the phantom is 
reported to Menelaus. No sooner does he grasp the fact 
that his master has simultaneously discovered the genuine 
wife, than the whole tremendous and world-shattering event, 
all the seventeen years of futile bloodshed and misery, pass 
away into the background of his contemplation, and he falls 
to pleasing meditations on the domestic prospect; it will be 
like having the mistress’s wedding-day over again; he 
remembers running beside the carriage?; and this although 
master and mistress and servant and all, if the situation as 
given is to be taken seriously, are at this moment in instant 
danger of death. Upon one condition only could such a 
picture give pleasure, and that is that it shall be first agreed 
between us and the painter, as it is agreed when we are 
promised a ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ that the whole thing 
shall be capricious and nonsensical. But the question to 
which we are then brought, and to which every path in 
Euripides’ play will lead us back, is this. How in his case 
was it fore-known to his audience that this particular tragedy 
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was to be a jest? Where does the jest lie, and what is the 
nature of it? 

The allegations of the story, even if accepted as fact, 
could not be the instrument of evoking emotion or sympathy, 
otherwise than in a sort of humorous and satirical pretence. 
Inner contradictions and moral incompatibilities meet us 
everywhere, the moment we take the author at his word. 
The manceuvres of Zeus, Hera, and Aphrodite are here as 
petty as those of Oberon and Titania; and the tremendous 
consequences, exceeding the worst which mankind is said to 
have suffered from the quarrels of the Shakespearean fairies, 
would be hideous, if we faced them as an imaginary fact. 
Doubtless it is possible, only too possible, to conceive with 
force, or even actually to believe, that 


As flies to boys, so we are to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


But upon such a basis the only type of drama which can 
be tolerably built is a drama like King Lear, gloomy, terrible, 
and bitter. It would be a blunder monstrous, disgraceful, 
and suicidal, to found upon it a drama like this /Yedex, where 
the action proceeds to a happy and foreseen conclusion with 
scarcely a hitch, and certainly without ever arousing a grave 
apprehension, where we are constantly invited to smile and 
not once compelled to weep. Against Oberon and Titania 
we do not revolt, not even when they tell us that blight and 
famine are the fruit of their little intrigues, because Oberon 
and Titania by their very names proclaim themselves nought: 
they are symbols to which no one does or ever did attach any 
serious meaning. But Aphrodite and Hera were in the days 
of Euripides symbols of awful significance, to which Euripides 
himself elsewhere pays the homage of a sincere and persistent 
hostility. If the Aphrodite of Helen is to be identified with 
that Aphrodite whom he paints and condemns in Wzppolytus, 
or the Hera of Helen with that Hera whom he derides and 
decomposes in Heracles, then his Helen offends grossly against 
art, sense, and manners. How did his audience know, what 
from the very beginning he seems to assume them to know, 
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though he does not say it and in the theatre had no means of 
saying it, that for the nonce the symbols are void and the 
story phantasmal, that he, the tragedian, is for this time 
just playing at tragedy, and is entitled to all the privileges of 
parody and the comic Muse? 

And if the theology, so to call it, of the play is baffling, 
still more disconcerting and paradoxical is the morality. 
Our sympathy is asked for a faithful and virtuous wife, 
re-united to her husband after long separation and unmerited 
disgrace; yet a story is chosen, in which the alleged facts 
destroy the whole moral foundation upon which such a 
sentiment must repose. Fidelity in a spouse is admired 
and valued because it is precious to the other spouse. If 
faithful wives and unfaithful were equal, caeteris paribus, in 
the estimation of husbands, they would be equal for all 
purposes; the conjugal bond would not be a respectable 
thing, and would not in fact exist. And the same is true for 
a particular case. Why should we rejoice, and how can we, 
because a virtuous woman is given back to a man, who liked 
her as well without the virtue? Yet such in this story is the 
absurd position of Menelaus and Helen. Ten years Menelaus 
fought to possess, and seven years he has possessed, a Helen 
differing from his true wife in this, and in this only, that she 
was the paramour of Paris. For seventeen years he has 
ignored this circumstance, and behaved as if his natural, 
proper, and only desire was to get the false Helen back to 
Sparta. He never even says, what his acts emphatically 
deny, that the moral defect of the imitation has given him 
any concern. When the discovery of the real woman opens 
the prospect of exchange, does he grasp at it? Of course 
not. He treats the real story, the story of the substitution, as 
simply disproved by the existence of the false woman, refuses 
any further investigation, and is actually returning to the 
beloved phantom, when he is arrested by the news that it has 
gone!. The obvious fact, that to such a husband, to such 
a Menelaus, nothing but a corporal distinction between the 
two Helens would be significant, and that no such distinction 
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exists, is actually brought out with ludicrous completeness 
and emphasis. In an earlier scene the true Helen has 
observed that, if she could but meet her husband, she could 
prove her identity by ‘signs which they only knew’ Con- 
sidering that her double is a creation of Hera, this confidence 
seems questionable, and it proves fallacious. In vain does 
she exhibit to Menelaus a private mark (something, it would 
seem, like the mole of Imogen), and remind him that in the 
requisite knowledge of her person ‘no one, no one is his 
superior?’ The divine imitation, as might be expected, is 
not without the mole; and Menelaus, who cannot be the 
husband of two, continues to shake his head; ‘she is like, 
oh certainly like, but—the difficulty is, that he has another’! 
And so to the other he goes. After this, how is it possible to 
take seriously the rapture with which, when no choice is left 
to him, he salutes the recovery of the original bride? The 
sentiment of such a scene is unreal, and if taken for real, 
would be disgusting. It is possible only if proffered and 
received as a humorous mockery; and of this Euripides, 
whose mastery of sentiment is supreme, must have been 
perfectly aware. He is playing with his subject, exactly 
as if that were what his audience would expect from him. 
But how should they expect it, and, not expecting, how were 
they to understand ? 

It was said above that Euripides claims in this play the 
liberty of parody; and this is true not loosely but literally. 
For the play is a cento of parodies, and the chief object of 
parody is Euripides himself. The //e/ex consists of a situation 
and a movement, both depending upon the supposed per- 
secution of the heroine by the tyrant Theoclymenus. During 
the first part she is, or rather is supposed to be, in sanctuary, 
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having put herself under the protection of the deceased 
Proteus, by taking up her abode in his tomb or chapel before 
the palace gate. In the second part, she, with Menelaus, 
deceives Theoclymenus into abetting her escape. The sanc- 
tuary recalls the Andromache, the escape has a close parallel 
in the /phigenta in Taurica, with this difference in each case, 
that whereas the rival scenes are pathetic, and exhibit real 
distresses and terrors, these exhibit nothing but the pretence. 
That a voluminous writer should repeat himself is not sur- 
prising, but surely it is odd that he should repeat himself in 
this way. Of the escape particularly we may say that, if this 
part of Helen had survived as an anonymous fragment, and no 
external information about it had existed, the Euripidean 
authorship would certainly have been disputed, and with 
reason, on the ground that Euripides could have no motive 
for producing so weak a copy of his /phzgenza. In both, 
a Greek woman escapes by sea from a barbarian master, 
carrying off with her in one play her husband, and in one her 
brother. Both, in order to reach the sea, pretend that this is 
necessary for the performance of a religious rite. Both also 
pretend. affection for the tyrant. Both are supported by 
a Chorus of fellow-captives. In both cases there is eventually 
a fight, in which the barbarians are beaten, Orestes in the 
one case, Menelaus in the other, having first proclaimed his 
identity. In /phigenza, Orestes surprises the barbarians by 
his athletic vigour in carrying his sister on board; in Helen, 
the Greeks in a body produce a similar effect by carrying— 
a bull; and so on. There are even verbal parallels!, and a 
resemblance throughout of language and thought more obvious 
to perception than to analysis. In short, the episodes are in 
external features as like as they well could be. 

But in spirit and emotional effect one is real, the other 
a semblance. The peril of Iphigenia and her companions 
is certain, hideous, and desperate. The king of Taurica 
practises human sacrifice and punishes with impalement. 
Orestes and his friend are actually under sentence of death. 
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Even if the Greeks should get to sea, the circumstances are 
such that they must almost certainly be caught ; and above 
all, they do not get to sea. They fail; they are driven on 
shore; and the appalling catastrophe is evaded only by 
a theatrical miracle in no way affecting the tragic excitement 
of the story. Theoclymenus, the king of Egypt, is such 
a ‘tyrant’ as we might expect on the stage of Mr Gilbert. 
He has a profound respect for the memory of his virtuous 
father, and an aversion (for which he blames himself) to 
capital punishment?. His whole crime, so far as appears, 
is that he is paying unwelcome addresses to a married 
woman, formerly entrusted to the protection of his father, 
who has heard nothing of her husband for seventeen years ; 
that he has supported his suit (so she says) with ‘insolence?’; 
and that he has prohibited visitors from her country (from 
which practically it seems no visitor ever comes) under the 
threat of death. Unchivalrous conduct this is, not in good 
taste, and in a pious man highly blameable; but where is the 
tragedy? His behaviour to Helen, what we see of it, is 
decorous and even gentle; he is even polite and sensible 
enough to express regret for the alleged death of Menelaus 
though in a way fortunate, he says, for his own wishes*. He 
supposes, and surely well might suppose in the circumstances, 
that she may prove not inconsolable; but his only present 
suggestion is that she should now cease to make an apartment 
of the mausoleum‘, a reference to her seclusion which, be it 
observed, she herself complains of as ‘a jest.’ It is she, and 
not he, who, treacherously of course, proposes that he should 
wed her in her tears’; and the fact that he accepts this 
proposal, as a knight of Provence would doubtless not have 
done, is really the sole visible fault in act of which the tyrant 
is guilty. No violence is even imputed to him, and indeed he 
makes it clear that he seeks the heart as well as the hand, and 
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that it is the conjugal piety of Helen, as displayed in her 
fidelity to Menelaus, which is so irresistibly attractive to his 
pious disposition’. Of her beauty (I think) he never speaks, 
and indeed this may be supposed to be a little overblown. 

The effect of this scene, and of the whole play, if it were 
possible to take the situation seriously, would be to make us 
wonder, why Theoclymenus must be deceived at all, why he 
should not be called upon to fulfil the pledge given by his 
revered father to the gods, now that the legitimate claimant 
has so strangely appeared. Nothing is less probable, upon 
the facts exhibited, than that in that case the pious son and 
suitor would have chosen the part of a traitor, a ravisher, and a 
murderer. If the Greeks, and his own still more pious sister 
(of whom more anon), deceive him, that is not because they 
manifestly must. He might have willed right; and what is 
more, he could not have done wrong if he would. For if 
anything is plain in the whole proceedings, it is that under 
this remarkable ‘despotism’ the despot is powerless. In 
spite of his present order that Greeks (on pain of death) 
shall have no access to his palace or his domain, Greeks on 
this day (though not before apparently for seventeen years) 
keep arriving all the time—first Teucer, then Menelaus, then 
another, and are not once molested by his ‘ watchers?, or by 
any one else; walk up ‘openly, as he complains, to his door, 
and parley with his servants ; and when told that ‘they come 
at an inconvenient time,’ that ‘the family is in disorder, and 
that ‘if they are in distress they had better go elsewhere’,’ 
they continue for hours to carry on their concerns, including 
conspiracies against his peace and person, in his own front- 
yard and beneath his battlements, without the least caution, 
interruption, or even embarrassment of any kind! The king 
himself has gone hunting*, and it seems to be correctly 
assumed that, beyond the actual range of his eye, he does 
not count. The Portress at his gate is so afraid of him (she 
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says) that, though she likes Greeks herself, she actually 
shakes her fist in the face of a Greek beggar (Menelaus) and 
warns him that he will be in danger of his life if he hangs 
about. Truly does the tyrant observe that his people presume 
upon his lenity. Not a prince in all the realm of opera could 
have better reason to say so. We hear from Helen herself 
that Theoclymenus, in his offensive proposals, has not a single 
supporter; all the palace, except the king, are ‘friends to 
hert.’ And verily so it proves. With the permission of the 
king’s sister, and with the practical connivence of his subjects 
generally, the escape is so arranged as to sacrifice the lives of 
some fifty innocent and helpless Egyptians?,—another feature 
of the story, be it noticed in passing, which would be repulsive 
if it were not too silly. However so it is, and the massacre is 
duly reported by a survivor. The tyrant is really furious, 
draws his sword, and threatens to kill his treacherous sister 
with his own hand. But not even now will the guardians 
of his virtue permit him to do any such ‘injustice.’ The 
bystanders* throw themselves in his path, ready to die in 
the cause of right, an act of heroism which, as the despot 
neither receives nor even calls for any assistance, and as we 
happen to know that he would call in vain, does not somehow 
seem so perilous as to require the divine intervention by which 
it is promptly rewarded. From first to last ‘justice’ has all 
the cards in her hand; and one can only wonder, as we said 
before, why she condescends to cheat. 

As for the deception itself, the merit of which, as a stroke 
of wit and courage, is supposed to supply the main interest of 
about 600 verses, a hollower business can hardly be imagined. 
Regarding it as serious melodrama, all find it, with Hermann, 
languid ; and Euripides is good enough to let us see why this 
is. ‘Nothing, says the conclusion‘, ‘is more useful to man- 
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kind than a reasonable distrust.’ And nothing therefore, we 
might add, less exciting to mankind than the deception of a 
dolt. In the deception of the king of Taurica by Iphigenia, 
though the trick as a trick is nothing very clever and the 
interest is amply secured otherwise, still the Greek woman is 
inventive, and the savage is no fool. Thoas has no reason to 
suppose that his new captives are interested in Iphigenia, or 
she in them; he does not know that they have a ship; he 
assumes (and the event justifies him) that escape is in any 
case impossible; and he allows them, upon a pretext not 
unplausible, to go down to the beach. But Theoclymenus 
starts with the suspicion that the visitor comes to carry off 
Helen’. He is actually told that the visitor is ‘a companion’ 
of Menelaus, a survivor of the shipwreck in which he perished, 
whom some sailors’ accidentally picked up*, and this he 
accepts without enquiry. He is asked to furnish the pair 
with a ship, because Greek religion (so they say) requires 
a funeral ceremony to be performed, for the benefit of 
Menelaus, at a considerable distance from the land®. He 
consents, and (that Helen may return the sooner) he promises, 
unasked, that the ship shall be swift*. He is told that ship and 
crew must be under the command of the stranger who is to 
‘celebrate the funeral, and that ke must make this perfectly 
clear. He gives the order cheerfully ‘once, twice, and again®.’ 
And with all this we are to admire (it is supposed) the 
cleverness of the Greeks in outwitting him and effecting 
an escape. 

The sense of futility in these scenes is strengthened by the 
misapplication of a conventional form, the dialogue in alternate 
verses (stichomythia), and by the abuse of ‘dramatic irony.’ 
The dialogue in alternate verses, an artificial but useful type, 
is manifestly more or less serviceable according as the situation 
requires development, a progression from stage to stage and 
from point to point. For scenes of discovery, as in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus’, where the truth emerges bit by bit, 
it is admirable. The scene in which Ion examines Creusa 
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upon her knowledge of the supposed tokens of his birth, 
could not be better shaped than in the terse symmetrical 
question and answer, each marking a new turn in the investi- 
gation! Even in circumstances not so specially favourable, 
it has advantages, in fixing and guiding the attention, so long 
as there.is something to look for, something to come out. 
The long and desultory conversation, in which Ion and 
Creusa, the orphan boy and the sonless mother, become 
gradually interested in each other’, or that in which Menelaus 
ascertains the whole desperate situation of his nephew 
Orestes*,—these strain the instrument, but a sympathetic 
spectator would hardly have them recast. But in the 
‘deception’ of Theoclymenus this treatment approaches the 
grotesque. We know exactly what is going to happen. The 
artless scheme of the mock funeral has been evolved before 
(in alternate couplets) between Helen and Menelaus*. Before 
it can even be propounded to Theoclymenus, he, oddly enough, 
plays up to the adversary’s game, by raising the question, 
which interests his piety, whether Menelaus has had any 
funeral®; and his desire that the rites shall be of the proper 
‘Greek’ sort proves scarcely less keen than that of Helen 
herself. The thing is thus given away; yet we have 50 more 
lines in altercation, the whole of which come to this, that 
Theoclymenus will do whatever he is asked. And to make 
things more natural, the part of Helen is filled with ponderous 
ambiguities, in which the audience, but not Theoclymenus, 
are to perceive the meaning, that Menelaus is not really dead. 
We all know that the Athenians loved this sort of irony, and 
telling it often is; but it was a hazardous business, easily 
overdone. And here it is turned, so to speak, clean inside out. 
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Menelaus not!’ What can Theoclymenus say to this cryptic 
exclamation but ‘Menelaus...Zas perished’ (Awd éxeivos)? 
And what is the use of thus rubbing in, what we perceive only 
too well, that Helen’s tale and behaviour are not natural, and 
that the blindness of Theoclymenus must be wilful ? 

From the king’s order, obtained in this highly probable 
manner, that the disguised Menelaus shall be put in command 
of a ship, flow consequences momentous to the topsy-turvy 
kingdom, The tyrant, never obeyed before or afterwards, is, 
in this business obeyed to perfection. He has ordered 
‘a swift’ ship, and his agents launch ‘the best sailer’ of his 
fleet. He has directed them to take orders from Menelaus ; 
and accordingly, when other shipwrecked Greeks appear, 
sufficient in number to man the vessel, and when Menelaus 
invites all these strangers to ‘take part in the funeral,’ the 
Egyptians, though ‘suspicious,’ decide after deliberation that 
they cannot object, since the royal command was absolute, 
and clearly covers the case. ‘It was that command of yours,’ 
says the reporter to the monarch, ‘which caused the whole 
mischief”.’ One can only say that, if the Egyptian language 
had a word for Pzzafore, this surely must have been the name 
of the ship. 

We said of the deception that a hollower business can 
hardly be imagined. If any can, it is that of the sanctuary, 
the hardship of Helen in being forced to inhabit the tomb or 
chapel of king Proteus. This is the main factor in the first 
part of the action, as the ‘deception’ is in the latter part. 
Here again we have in appearance a variation upon a common 
theme of Greek drama. For obvious reasons an altar was 
a favourite property of tragedy, and the situation of 
suppliants and fugitives a favourite opening, from the 
Danaids of Aeschylus all down to the Thebans of Sophocles, 
and the Argives, Heracleids, Andromache, Amphitryon etc., of 
Euripides himself*. Nearest to Helen is Andromache, where 
the solitary woman, an oppressed foreigner, the nature and 
position of the sanctuary, a mausoleum before a mansion, 
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the Chorus of friendly women-visitors, and other traits, offer 
a parallel which no one could miss. But here again, if we 
attend to the action presented, we see that the interest is 
given away, is treated in such a fashion that it dissolves into 
a mockery. The suppliant in sanctuary must be ¢pso nomine 
a prisoner: the distresses of the position, the exposure, 
loneliness, risk of starvation, and the rest, all depend upon 
the essential point, that the fugitive is confined to the 
protecting place. The Andromache or the Heracles will supply 
illustrations passim, if wanted. Now consider the confinement 
of Helen. For a few scenes, the hunted hare abides in her 
form, while visitors, one of them a Greek voyager, supposed 
upon the allegations to be strictly excluded from the country, 
repair to her, converse with her freely, and depart un- 
challenged. The conversation raises doubts and anxieties 
about the fate of her husband; and it is suggested to her 
that there is a person in the house (Theonoe, the king’s sister) 
who may or must be able to relieve them. And thereupon 
not only her friends in a body, but she herself, the fugitive in 
sanctuary, go peacefully indoors to enquire\—a movement 
especially conspicuous in a Greek tragedy, because the 
withdrawal of the Chorus, and an empty scene, is a thing not 
common. In their absence comes Menelaus, who, recognizing 
Helen when she re-enters, tries to prevent her return to the 
chapel. She, for the moment, actually supposes that the 
‘impious’ Theoclymenus has set a spy upon her! ‘What! 
An ambush!, she exclaims in indignant horror. However, 
she struggles back to her seat of safety, and having ‘reached 
that ground,’ surveys her adversary and discovers her mistake; 
and the business of the recognition proceeds accordingly’. 
When, after long and leisurely episodes, it becomes necessary 
to the Greeks’ plot that Helen should go indoors again, in 
order to make up as a mourner, she goes unharmed; while 
Menelaus, who asks whether he shall go with her or ‘sit quiet 
here at the tomb?, is told to remain, for ‘the tomb and his 
sword will protect him. As a situation for tragedy, this 
could hardly be surpassed by Mr Puff. Whatever the 
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suppliant may say, the fact, the staring fact is, that her 
‘inhabitation’ of the mausoleum is voluntary and fictitious ; 
the ‘mattress,’ which (alas!) she keeps there!, is an empty 
symbol; and the so-called sanctuary, which she quits and 
enters whenever she chooses, is a retreat about as painful as 
a summer-house. 

And so it is with all parts of the machinery. Wherever 
we look, we seem to find dummy levers, springs of plaster, 
and wheels that cannot revolve. Take yet one more leading 
theme, the omniscience of Theonoe. This personage, the 
king’s maiden sister, is the good fairy, we may almost say the 
goddess, of the story. Her superhuman intelligence, her 
universal knowledge of ‘all things that are and are to be’ is 
asserted in terms that might have contented Apollo or 
Ammon. She is a living oracle. The world consults her, 
like Apollo, about the foundation of colonies. Nothing can 
possibly be hidden from her®. She foretells the approach of 
Menelaus and knows when he comes. Her solemn consent 
has to be obtained before anything can be attempted against 
Theoclymenus ; and he, in his one instant of puzzle, rather 
than suspicion, about the manceuvres of Helen, is promptly 
reassured by the suggestion that Theonoe must know?®. In 
short, her omniscience is the key-stone of the arch. And yet 
it is ignored, as well as assumed, with the most impudent 
caprice. With Theonoe for a companion and friend, Helen is 
nevertheless ignorant, speaking broadly, of everything that 
has befallen the Greeks since she was removed from them, 
and now, seven years after the taking of Troy, learns this and 
the intermediate history, in the play, from a Greek voyager’. 
Nor is the strangeness, or rather the absurdity, of this 
situation allowed to escape our notice. Teucer, the informant, 
cannot say what has become of Menelaus; he has not 
reached home and is supposed to be lost’. Presently Helen 
bewails this uncertainty to her female friends. ‘But why be 
uncertain?’ is their very natural observation, ‘Why not 
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consult Theonoe? From her you will know everything. Wath 
such an informant at home, why look elsewhere?’ And to 
Theonoe, as we have already seen, they accordingly go. We 
might follow this matter further, but for the immediate 
purpose need not. We have already enough to explain the 
fact, that a play, which is treated like this, somehow fails to 
arouse interest. It is now seldom edited, and hardly ever 
read (I speak from observation) except in fragments or for 
strictly philological purposes; and we can only wonder, first, 
how the poet himself, with the literary power which he 
exhibits, not only before and afterwards but in bits of this 
very work, can have been blind to the suicidal faults of the 
conception and, still more, of the execution; and secondly, 
how a piece, which impresses us mainly as ‘an unsuccessful 
attempt to triumph again with a plot like that of the Zauric 
[phigenia’—the summary of a recent critic—should ever 
have had sufficient celebrity to find its way, along with that 
very lphigenia, into the comparatively small selection of 
Euripides which has been preserved. 

But it is time to show, what is to be the outcome of these 
criticisms. ‘What escape, my reader will ask of me, as 
Menelaus asks of Helen in the play, when she proposes that 
he shall pretend to bring the news of his own death’, ‘what 
escape or remedy does this promise to you and me? For the 
notion, as such, is somewhat stale.’ 
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In a tragedy such candour seems rather crude; but this study 
would already be too long, if it were to end in merely 
sharpening and accenting a little the common opinion, as 
represented by Hermann, that the Helen on the whole is 
tame. 

The traits above indicated, and others of the same kind, 
would have a different complexion, if we could suppose, as 
I have suggested in the Introduction, that the ‘tragedy’ was 
a jest, a refined and delicate mockery of serious drama, 
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differing widely indeed in method, but not differing essentially 
in spirit and purpose, from such caricatures as Canning’s 
imitation of German romance, or Chrononhotonthologos, or the 
tragedy in the Critic. 

But it will of course be objected, that such a play, 
produced along with other and regular tragedies at the 
Athenian Dionysia, must have been unintelligible. ‘Is this 
meant for a joke?’ is a question deadly to leave open. 
Now Helen is most certainly not a burlesque. There are 
indeed touches in it, such as the comment upon Helen’s 
invention, just cited, which seem so comical that it has been 
thought necessary to remove them by emendation!, touches 
of burlesque, fit only, one would suppose, for Aristophanes. 
But these are rare. What appears everywhere is only an 
exaggeration, mild but deleterious, of maladies natural to 
drama, and seldom or never avoided altogether even in the 
most strenuous work. It is as if the Muse were poisoned, 
or permeated by some parasitic enfeeblement. A reader or 
student, when he has collected all the symptoms, may, or 
perhaps must, begin to suspect, that the dramatist was not 
unaware of them. But not so an unprepared audience. The 
most acute spectator must spend some time in mere dissatis- 
faction, and an average person could perceive only flatness to 
the end. Euripides would have merely courted the criticism 
addressed by a certain humorist to a tragic actor, ‘Mr ; 
I must see your “Hamlet.” I hear that it is really funny, 
without being in the least vulgar.’ Such must have been 
the certain consequence of exhibiting a drama, which was 
not serious, on an occasion presupposing the contrary. 

But our Helen was not originally composed for the theatre, 
nor at the theatre was it first heard. I speak positively, and 
will justify the assertion. There is ample evidence, internal 
and external, that it was composed for a private recitation, 
contemporaneous and in some way connected with the festival 
of Thesmophoria, the festival kept by women in honour of 
Demeter and Koré, the Mother and the Maid. The place 
of the recitation was not Athens, but a private residence in 
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a remote island. The play was originally addressed, as the 
connexion with the Thesmophoria would imply and the text 
shows, especially to women. The purport of it is a playful 
apology on the part of Euripides to the female sex, for the 
alleged offence that he ‘never exhibited a woman of virtue.’ 
This time at least, as he points out to them, this cannot be 
said, since he has proved and praised the virtue, not merely 
of a woman, but of the most notorious scandal to her sex: 
he has rehabilitated Helen. 

The poet Stesichorus had long ‘before apologised, not to 
the sex but to Helen herself, as a personage by some supposed 
immortal and divine, for the popular libels upon her character, 
and had formally contradicted them in a famous poem. That 
Euripides followed this lead, and borrowed from Stesichorus 
some part of his idea (we know not how much nor does it 
matter), is universally and rightly supposed. His reason for 
doing so was, that he also, in his own humorous way, was 
making an apology. 

The evidence, I have said, is both external and internal. 
As the internal evidence is of a kind which, so far as I know, 
has not been observed, and which very likely does not occur, 
in any other work of Hellenic antiquity, it may be con- 
veniently introduced by a parallel example from our own 
literature ; where the facts, which.might have been inferred, 
in the absence of other evidence, from the original document, 
happen to be also given by tradition and notorious. Milton’s 
Comus was composed, we know, to be performed by the 
family of the Earl of Bridgewater, President of Wales, at 
his residence, Ludlow Castle. Its merit and celebrity have 
caused and permitted it to be occasionally performed by 
ordinary companies, in public theatres, and to common 
audiences; but it is from the circumstances of the original 
representation that the piece derives its plan and character. 
Now those circumstances happen to be recorded for us in 
extraneous and authentic documents. They are also indicated, 
though imperfectly, by what we may call the semi-extraneous 
evidence of the stage-directions. But suppose that we had 
nothing but a bare text of the spoken parts, such as our 
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actual text of Euripides; and suppose, as in that case we 
may well suppose, that we not only had no record of the 
first performance, but did not even know by extraneous 
evidence that such a manner of performance was possible. 
Should we be condemned to ignorance of the fact that the 
original circumstances of production were peculiar, and im- 
portant to the design? Certainly not. From the bare 
text we might have proved this; because the piece contains 
things which are irrelevant to the dramatic story. These 
things, in common fairness to the author, must have been 
supposed relevant in some way to the purpose of his work, 
and explicable by something; which something, since it is 
not the dramatic story, must, from the nature of the case, 
have been sought in the circumstances of the production. 
For example, the prologue informs us that 
Neptune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove 
Luperial rule of all the sea-girt iles,... 
...out this tle 
The greatest and the best of all the matin, 
fle quarters to his blue-haird detties ; 
And all this tract that fronts the falling sun, 
A noble peer of mickle trust and power 
Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms: 
Where his fair off-spring nurst in princely lore 
Are coming to attend their father’s s¢aze 
And new-entrusted sceptre; but their way 
Lies through the perplext paths of this drear wood,... 
And here their tender age might suffer peril 
But that by quick command from sovran Jove 
I was dispatcht for their defence and guard ; 
And listen why.... 


which brings us to the true matter of the story, to Comus and 
his enchantments, the Lady, and so on. Now to this story 
all the statements here distinguished by italics are irrelevant. 
It is nothing to the story that the home of the wanderers 
is on an zsland: the scene might be laid, as far as the story 
is concerned, in the middle of Asia; it is nothing, that the 
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place is situated towards the west of that island; or that the 
master of the house is a wodle peer, and governs with entrusted 
sceptre an old nation. All this is concerned with Ludlow 
Castle, the Earl of Bridgewater, and the Presidency of Wales, 
with none of which conceptions the dramatic story, as such, 
has any concern whatever. And from this and other like 
phenomena a careful student of the bare text might have 
inferred in substance everything about the original production 
which is significant for the proper appreciation of the work 
as a whole. 

The Helen is a parallel case, where the external evidence 
is equally strong (for Aristophanes is a witness not less 
authentic than Lawes) and the internal evidence, if not 
stronger, is much more salient and striking. 

First then, the original production of the play was asso- 
ciated not with the theatrical contest at all, but with the 
Thesmophoria, the festival of the Mother and the Maid 
(Demeter and Koré) celebrated by women in the autumn, 
about the end of October. There are in the play many 
minor indications of this circumstance, to which we will return 
hereafter ; but the principal mark is this. One of the choric 
odes}, one only, instead of treating, like the odes in tragedies 
generally and like all the other odes in this, topics arising 
out of the story and the dramatic situation, is occupied 
entirely with narrating the legend of the Mother and the 
Maid, and commending the religious performances based 
upon thatlegend. It is an exquisite poem, the literary gem 
of the piece; but it makes no pretence of arising out of the 
dramatic situation, and is, at least in przma facie appearance, 
so absolutely irrelevant to the story, that some readers have 
actually supposed it to be an interpolation, a piece from 
elsewhere, imported by some accident into the text. Not an 
incident of the story is mentioned in it, nor (by name at least 
and in an intelligible way) any one of the dramatic person- 
ages. It appears in short to be frankly extraneous. The 
attempt has of course been made to trace a connexion?; but 
if this attempt were more successful than is commonly 
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thought, it would be nothing to the present argument; it 
would prove at most that the poet has found a pretext for 
importing into his play a topic which no one could expect. 
Pretext or no pretext, the thing is a manifest importation. 
It surprises and perplexes all readers, and must @ fortiori have 
surprised and bewildered an audience, unless they were in 
some way provided with a reason for it. 

Now this phenomenon is without a parallel, so far as 
I am aware, in extant Greek drama. But, wherever it may 
occur, there is but one way of accounting for it. The topic 
of the ode, since it is not naturally suggested by the story, 
must have been suggested, and tmperatively required, by the 
only other condition with which the author could have any 
concern, that is to say, the circumstances of the representa- 
tion. It must have been mecessary, for some plain reason 
which every spectator could instantly understand, that Eurip- 
ides on this occasion should pay homage to the legend and 
worship of the Mother and Maid. Let us only imagine what 
we should feel, as spectators, if, when we were expecting the 
usual dramatic or semi-dramatic ode, the Chorus went off 
upon an elaborate narrative for which we had no conceivable 
cue ! 

We should perhaps note, since the relation between 
chorus and drama is sometimes discussed rather loosely, 
that we have here no concern with the question, how much 
part and what kind of part the Chorus as actors should have 
in the action. The Chorus in Helen has at least as much 
part in the action as usual, perhaps not less than in any extant 
drama, except of course those of Aeschylus. Nor are we 
concerned with the use of irrelevant interludes as a system. 
This, which has been practised, would be a defensible and 
perhaps inevitable expedient, if we were to suppose that 
interludes of some sort were a permanent necessity of the 
dramatic form. But the question is, whether, in a system 
of relevant interludes, a playwright would abruptly introduce 
one not relevant. Why should he? And how, if he did, 
could he expect the comprehension of his audience? 

We should assume then, prima facie, in fairness to 
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Euripides, that his play, as a performance, had some close 
and obvious connexion with the worship of Demeter and 
Koré. The season of the Thesmophoria, the great Athenian 
festival of these deities, would suggest itself, I think, as the 
most probable occasion, though of course without external 
testimony we should not be justified in fixing on this 
particular feast. 

We may note however at once, that the purport of the 
play, in its largest aspect, is very well suited to a festival of 
women, an occasion specially devoted to the honour of that 
sex; and further, that the dramatist makes a point of this. 
In bidding farewell to his audience, he takes credit with them, 
and especially with the women, for the benefit conferred upon 
them by his defence of Helen. Helen was the notorious 
‘scandal of her sex”; but Euripides, developing the paradoxical 
hints of the poet Stesichorus, here presents her as a supreme 
example of conjugal fidelity. And he claims credit for this 
with the women. ‘May ye be happy,’ says the last speaker, 
addressing the women of the Chorus and the company 
generally, ‘May ye be happy in the excellent discretion of 
Helen, a thing which for many women is not possible?!’ Impos- 
sible it is, as the humorous modesty of the expression signifies, 
for most women, indeed for all, and for all men too, for 
everybody except the spectators, as such, of this particular 
play. To find happiness in the virtue of Helen is a pleasure 
reserved for those who will accept the paradox which the 
dramatist here defends. For these indeed, the pleasure would 
be common to all; and since the dramatist lays stress upon 
the happiness and advantage accruing to women, and indeed, 
if we take him strictly, would appear to speak of this only, 


1 Eur. Ovest. 1153, Andr. 218, 229, etc. 

* Hel. 1686 kat xalped’ ‘Edévns otvex’ edyevertdrys | yvuns, 8 moddals év 
yuvatély ovx évt. That the address is general, not restricted, like what precedes, 
to the Twin Brethren, appears by the abrupt change of number: the Twins are 
addressed (1684) in the dual. And indeed, as addressed to them, the reference to 
women would be pointless; it points to the sex of the Chorus. There is no excuse 
for translating 6...é as if the neuter 6 referred to yvéns: the proper and necessary 
antecedent is 7d xalpew ‘Endévys otvexa yvduns.—To the choric ‘tag’ which 
follows, and to the connexion of the passage generally, we shall return hereafter. 
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we must naturally suppose that he had reason for this, and 
that his business on this occasion lay, for some plain cause, 
with the interests of the female sex in particular. Such 
a cause is provided by the association, indicated by the ode, 
between the play and the worship of the two goddesses, and 
would be specially obvious if the performance was connected 
with the festival of which women were the only proper and 
official celebrants, the festival of the Thesmophoria. 

And now comes in Aristophanes. Whenever and where- 
ever f/elen may have been first recited, it came, we know, 
eventually to be exhibited publicly, in the theatre, and 
at the Dionysia. 

Now in the year next after that in which Helen was so 
exhibited to the public, Aristophanes brought out the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, the Celebrants of the Thesmophoria, which refers to 
Flelen as recent, and contains two scenes of burlesque, one based 
upon ffe/en and the other on Andromeda, also a Euripidean play 
of the year before. The subject of the comedy is a profanation 
of the Thesmophoria by Euripides. Hearing that the women, 
at their private mystery, intend to devise some punishment for 
his persistent defamation of the sex by the exhibition of bad 
women only, Euripides resolves to defend himself against this 
charge, and, being unfitted for a feminine disguise, employs 
a kinsman as his advocate. The advocate, whose apology 
is of course satirical, is detected, and the situation is developed 
with gusto. That this plot had some basis in fact, we might 
almost infer from Aristophanes himself; for his Euripides 
is assisted in the business by the tragedian Agathon, who 
furnishes advice and properties for the make-up; and this 
conjunction of the poets savours strongly of some literary 
enterprise, in which Euripides had been principal and 
Agathon in some way participant. 

How then stands the matter as between the /e/en and the 
Thesmophoriazusae? On the one hand we have a play of 
Euripides, which, on the face of it, is associated by some 
external circumstance with the worship of Demeter and Koré, 
and which, on the face of it, claims, in a humorous manner, 
the approval and gratitude of women for the defence (under 
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difficulties) of the female sex, and for the presentation, in a 
somewhat surprising form, of a singularly virtuous woman. 
No sooner does this play, by exhibition in the theatre, become 
generally known, and suitable as a subject for theatric 
allusion, than Aristophanes, at the first opportunity, produces 
a burlesque, in which Euripides is represented as misusing the 
Thesmophoria, the great festival of Demeter and Koré, for 
the purpose of defending himself against the charge of never 
exhibiting a virtuous woman; and in this burlesque he takes 
conspicuous notice of the Helen. Surely, if our observations 
could be carried no further than this, we should already have 
reason to suspect that these facts have a connexion, and that 
the external circumstance, which originally dictated these 
peculiarities of the Helen, was an association with the festival 
of the Thesmophoria. There are, as we shall see hereafter, 
other conspiring indications of this in the Euripidean play 
itself; but we will proceed for the present to a second 
external circumstance, for which also we have the confirmation 
of Aristophanes. 

If the play was originally designed for recitation at the 
season of the Thesmophoria, it would follow, I think, that the 
recitation was a private affair. So far as 1 am aware, there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that the civic theatre, the 
only theatre, was used at that. festival; or that dramatic 
performances such as the /Ye/en, or indeed of any kind, formed 
part of the Thesmophoria proper, the mysteries officially 
then celebrated by women as part of the civic religion. The 
recitation of /Ye/en, if designed to take place at the season 
and in honour of the Thesmophoria, must have been a 
domestic recitation, given under private patronage and at 
a private residence. There is nothing in this to surprise us ; 
on the contrary it would be, as we shall see hereafter, extra- 
ordinary and scarcely credible, in the circumstances of the 
time, that dramatic pieces should not have been often 
circulated and tried in this way. The best, but only the very 
best, eventually reached the theatre. In the theatrical form 
of course they were preserved ; and of the private origin little 
or nothing can be seen in them, or could be, unless there were 
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a case in which the private circumstances were so essential 
a part of the work, that it would not bear transformation, but, 
if the theatre called for it, must go to the theatre essentially 
as it was first framed. Precisely such a case is the Helen, our 
only extant proof of a process infinitely important to the 
development of Athenian drama, and without which the line 
which that process took would not be wholly comprehensible. 

Our internal test must still follow the principle which we 
saw to be valid in the case of Commus, and have already applied 
to the Thesmophorian ode: the principle or axiom that 
a dramatist, like anyone else, will keep to his subject, and 
will not put forward things of no conceivable interest either to 
himself, as narrator of the story, or to those who are to hear 
it. Anything conspicuous in the piece, which is not accounted 
for by the story, must have been accounted for by the 
circumstances of the representation. What else of this kind, 
besides the ode, is conspicuous in Helen? One other thing 
at least: I mean the contrivance, extravagant and irrational to 
the highest degree, by which the poet forces into his epilogue 
a complimentary allusion to the island of Helené. 

Along a portion of the east coast of Attica, at a short 
distance off, extends a ridge of rock or hill, narrow but 
eight miles long. It has pastures, and is now inhabited, 
in the summer only, by the herdsmen; the same condition is 
indicated by geographers and topographers of the Roman 
empire. Wells however are found in it. The geographers 
and topographers are apparently the only original authors of 
antiquity, except Euripides, who ever mention the island}, 

It was called Macris (since Makronisi), and also Helené. 
The latter name was variously connected with the voyages of 
the famous heroine to or from Troy: it was said, for instance, 
that Paris and his paramour (hugging the coast apparently, 
like the fleet of Xerxes, and making for the Euripus) had 
rested in Helené for a night?» The extant notices of these 
derivations are much later than Euripides, and the production 


1 See Smith’s Dict. of Geography s.v. Helena, and Pausanias 1. 35. § 1 with 
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of them may have been stimulated by his successful example; 
but perhaps, if a Strabo, a Mela, or a Pausanias had written in 
the fifth century B.c., his notice of the island would have 
comprised some such note on the name. It did not, so far as 
we know, give rise to any cult or legend commonly accepted. 
The stories are mentioned by those, and those only, who are 
compelled to mention the island. 

Now the plot of Helen, so far from requiring a reference to 
this illustrious locality, would naturally and almost necessarily 
exclude it. According to this play, the Helen who sailed to 
Troy, the only Helen who could be brought, by any plausible 
licence of supposition, to Macris, was merely a ‘double’ of the 
heroine, a phantasmal imitation, whose separate wanderings, 
up to the day upon which she arrives in Egypt and vanishes, 
are, as Euripides himself indicates!, a topic which his theme 
does not include. And if it were necessary (but how should 
it be?) to mention the island and account for its alternative 
name, the obvious thing was to follow the usual derivation 
mutatis mutandis, and to say that the phantom Helen, with 
Paris, rested there. But why notice the island at all? 
Neither the place nor its associations were generally in- 
teresting, or commonly noticed. Why not let it alone? 

And now let us see what Euripides actually does. In the 
general blessing, bestowed at the close by the Twin Brethren, 
Helen receives the promise of divine honours; and then we 
read this?: 

‘The place to which Hermes removed thee first from 
Sparta...when he stole thy person to preserve thee from Paris, 
the long? sentinel-isle that flanks the Attic shore, shall hence- 
forth bear among men the name of Hedené, because it received 
thee when from thy home so stolen.’ 
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That isto say, Hermes, when he conveyed the real Helen 
through the air from Sparta to Egypt, did not make one 
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flight of it, but lighted with her first upon Macris alas 
Helené. 

To clear the substance, I have omitted in the translation 
a detail of which the sense is disputed. Completed, it would 
run thus: ‘The place to which Hermes removed thee first 
from Sparta (his journey began from the mansions of the 
sky’), when he stole thy person’ etc. The parenthesis explains, 
I take it, what (heaven knows) requires an explanation, why 
the god did not fly straight on from Sparta to Egypt, why 
there was any ‘first stage’ in the journey at all. He had 
already flown (we are reminded) from the top of heaven to 
Sparta, before he picked up Helen, so that the flight thence 
to the island, with the woman, made altogether enough for one 
stretch; to Egypt direct would have been too far! The 
extravagance of such an explanation, and the light tone of it, 
are quite in keeping with the rest, and suitable, as we shall 
see hereafter, to the general purpose. But the parenthesis is 
at all events a detail; let us consider the substance of the 
story. 

And first, the statement comes as an utter surprise. The 
journey from Sparta to Egypt has been already described by 
Helen in the prologue, without hint of divergence or pause: 
“Hermes took me, hidden in ethereal folds of cloud, and set 
me here in the house of Proteus®’ JVext, the story is 
nonsense, not coherent or acceptable even as a fable: the 
island is not on the way to Egypt, not nearer than Sparta 
itself. Zhzrdly, between the heroine and the island it makes 
no appreciable link: Helen was once in it for a few minutes ; 
therefore it (rather than Pharos, say, where she lived, 
according to the play, seventeen years) shall henceforth bear 
her name! ; 

To account for this fantastic excursion there is but one 
fair way. It must have been xecessary, for some plain, broad, 
imperative reason which all the audience would comprehend, 
that Euripides on this occasion should do or pretend to do, 
what in general no one did, that is, pay some regard to the 
insignificant island and its apocryphal story. The island 
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must have been a datum, as Ludlow Castle was for Milton 
when he composed Comus, though of course not necessarily 
for the same reason. The island, and a special interest of the 
audience in the island, must have been an axis, as the season 
of the Thesmophoria was another, by which the lines of his 
composition were regulated. Upon that supposition we can 
understand him. The conjunction of ideas was not promising. 
The island bore a name infamous to womankind, and was 
thought of, when thought of at all, as the scene of the most 
notorious of adulteries. The festival was sacred to the sex 
and to marriage. To exhibit the historic Helen at such 
a time would have been to commit really the offence of which 
Euripides was falsely accused, a preference for the portraiture 
of feminine vice. The dilemma prompted the happy and 
witty expedient of improving on the apology of Stesichorus. 
The real Helen was not vicious, but a paragon of wifely virtue. 
The vicious woman was no woman, but a mere phantom. 
But only the vicious phantom then can have visited the island ? 
Not at all, says the dramatist cheerfully. A poet is no more 
bound by logic, than miracles by reason. The true Helen 
did come to Helené, was brought there by Hermes; one 
scarcely knows why, but so it was, 

Why the island, though not in the least interesting, so far 
as appears, to people in general, should have been interesting 
to the special audience of /Y/e/en, this allusion would not tell 
us. Many causes of such interest would be conceivable. 
It would be enough, for example, if the patron or patrons of 
the occasion were proprietors of the island. But an obvious 
hypothesis, and one which we should properly test before 
seeking any other, is that the island, a house on the island, 
was the place of the original recitation. The season of the 
Thesmophoria, about the end of October, the perfection of 
the southern autumn, when worshippers in the open air could 
keep up their ceremonies through the day-bright hours of 
the full-moon’, was a time when a house in the island might 
well be occupied. We should enquire then next, whether the 


1 Fel. 1365 foll., with note in the Appendix. For the official ceremonies see 
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play exhibits any evidence that an island, and a house on 
an island, was specially concerned in the composition and 
production of it. 

We shall not have to look far. The prologue, spoken by 
Helen, opens thus: ‘This place is Nile, river of fair maidens, 
which, instead of heaven’s rain, moistens, when the white snow 
melts, the soil and fields of Egypt. Proteus, while he lived, 
was king of this land, having his dwelling in the island of 
Pharos, though lord of Egypt. He married one of the sea- 
maidens, Psamathe, when she quitted the couch of Aeacus, and 
begat two children to this house, a boy, whom he (because 
he* had lived piously all his days) named (but in vain) 
“Theoclymenus,” and a happily-born maiden, named Eido 
(Beauty)’, as her mother’s jewel, when she was a babe; but 
since she came to age mature for marriage, they have called 
her Theonoe, because she had the divine knowledge of all 
things that are and that are to be, having received this 
privilege from her grandsire Nereus. And I myself come of 
a country not without fame, Sparta,...’ and so we proceed to 
the history of the heroine and the foundation of the play. 

Now this passage, like that which was cited above from 
the prologue to Comus, bristles with points and statements 
for which the dramatic story furnishes no reason or expla- 
nation whatever. We will take here only two of them. Why 
does the dramatist suggest that the house of Proteus, the 
house of his play, lies in the island of Pharos‘? And why 
does he choose for his king of Egypt the name of Proteus? 
Let us not only ask these questions, but insist on finding 
plain and satisfactory answers. The scenes of the drama do 

ly, 5 Pdpov pev oikdv vijcov, Aiyimrov 8 advaé. 
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not take place on the island-rock of Pharos, nor in any island 
at all. The scene is laid and the king’s house stands, as the 
first line of the play implies, dy the Nile, that is to say, on the 
mainland of Egypt, miles away from Pharos. The single 
line of the prologue which says that the deceased monarch, 
‘though lord of Egypt, dwelt in the island of Pharos,’ is, 
I believe, the sole reference to ‘ Pharos’ or ‘island’ which the 
play contains. That a king of Egypt should live on Pharos, 
would be, as the turn of the phrase suggests, sufficiently 
surprising, even if we suppose, which we shall hardly do, 
that Euripides foresaw and anticipated the foundation of 
Alexandria. That the palace of this play is not there, is 
abundantly and consistently proved. One visitor arrives at 
‘the fields of Nile!’; others, before they arrive, have wan- 
dered ‘all about the country®, without suspecting that the sea 
surrounds them, or that they have landed on a mere rock. 
The royal docks of Egypt are close to the palace’, as 
assuredly (unless Euripides anticipated Alexander) they were 
not to Pharos. The cave, it is true, in which a whole ship’s 
company of more than fifty persons find perfect concealment so 
long as they choose‘, would scarcely be found, we may doubt, 
in Egypt proper; but neither would it be found in Pharos 
or any where else. It is a mere freak of imagination, but 
indispensable to the story, and needing no other excuse. 
The circumstances generally agree with the opening in laying 
the scene zz Egypt, by the Nile; and the island, as such, has no 
more to do with the story than England, gua island, with the 
story of Comus. Only the inconsistency of Euripides is far 
greater than that of Milton ; for in Comus, though to the story 
it makes no difference that the enchanter’s wood is on an 
island, at least there is no reason why it should not be; 
whereas in Helen, if we really try to place ourselves on 
Pharos, the story becomes unworkable. Why then, when 
Euripides has first placed his scene where it really lies, on 
the mainland of Egypt and beside the Nile, does he not leave 
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it there? Why insert a verse by which, for the first and last 
time, it is suggested that the house of Proteus, the house 
of the drama, is on the rock or island of Pharos? 

If we say that Pharos is wanted because in the Odyssey it 
is the home of Proteus, we only go from ignotum to ignotius. 
For why again, in the name of common sense, should 
Euripides pretend that the personage of his story is a Proteus? 
The Proteus of Homer, and of other poets, is a miraculous or 
divine personage, a wizard of the sea, who pastures a flock of 
seals, and transforms himself at pleasure. Menelaus in the 
Odyssey consults him as a wizard; and the marvellous en- 
counter is laid in Pharos because, as the epic story notes}, it 
was a day’s sail away from ‘Egypt’; and probably it had 
little traffic, until it was transformed by the Macedonian 
engineers. All which are excellent reasons why Euripides 
should name his personage not Proteus, but anything rather. 
Neither in the person, nor the place, nor the incidents of the 
story, is there the least resemblance. The Proteus of 
Euripides, the late king, was apparently not a prophet, even 
when he lived; for we are expressly told, as if to prohibit 
any such notion, that the supernatural wisdom of his daughter 
Theonoe came not from her father but from her maternal 
grandfather, Menelaus in Euripides does not come to Egypt 
for the purpose of consulting Proteus, or of consulting any- 
body. The whole scenery, circumstances, and facts of the 
Homeric episode are not merely irrelevant to the drama of 
Euripides, but incompatible. Apart from the name Proteus, 
the play makes no allusion to the epic; and should we import 
into it reminiscences of Homer, we should make nonsense. 
Why then did not Euripides call the king by some other 
name, any other, and dismiss both the Homeric wizard and 
the Homeric island from a work which has nothing to do 
with them? 

The truth is that this prologue betrays, like the prologue 
to Comus, but much more manifestly, the influence of incon- 
sistent requirements. The dramatist, for some reason or 


1 Od. 4. 354 foll., where ‘Egypt’ apparently means the Nile (Dict. Geog., s. v. 
Pharos). 2AU0a Fy E55 LOC. 
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other, is not free to consult only the requirements of his 
story. Milton was bound to place his enchanted wood near 
the seat of an English nobleman and vice-gerent, near 
Ludlow Castle, though in truth it is not there and nothing in 
the story would lead us to suppose so. Euripides, though his 
scene is not laid on an island, must hint, at all events once, 
that it is, and though his king of Egypt is not Proteus, must 
give him that name. In the case of Milton we know the 
reason; in that of Euripides, if we would understand him, we 
must find it out. Why he must have a Proteus, we shall see 
hereafter ; why an island, we may already guess. If his play 
was designed for recitation in Macris, at a particular house in 
Macris, if it not only contains domestic allusions, but in two 
most important personages represents the successive house- 
holders, if the whole work, in some of its most significant 
aspects, is related not to Egypt at all but to Macris, and if it 
requires that we figure ourselves to be, not only for some 
purposes in Egypt and at the palace of the Egyptian king, 
but also for other purposes in Macris and at the house of the 
representation—then we can understand why the prologue 
should hover, as it does, between two incongruous conceptions, 
and in particular why Pharos, here and here only, should 
make its irrelevant appearance. The story takes place by the 
banks of the Nile; but no sooner has the author said so than 
he retracts it, adding that nevertheless we are in an island, 
the island of Pharos. Why? Because in an island somehow 
we are to be; and Pharos (besides opening the way to another 
innuendo which we shall understand presently) was at least 
an island, an Egyptian island, and offered, as such, a link 
of translation between the two pictures of the place, which the 
author must in some way combine. 

And now comes in again Aristophanes. The Celebrants of 
the Thesmophoria not only bases its plot upon the original 
occasion of F/elen, but contains a scene of parody}, in which 
the personages of the comedy temporarily assume the parts 
and speak, in travesty, the language of the Euripidean play. 


1 Thesm. 855-919. 
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The scene opens thus’: ‘This place is Nile, river of fair 
maidens, which, instead of heaven’s rain, gives moisture to 
Egypt’s white soil, a stone (people)? as black as a black dose.’ 
Now what is Aristophanes here about? What is his point, 
and why, to make fun of the Helen, does he raise this pother 
about the colour and consistency of the Egyptian soil? Of 
course it is neither white nor stony, but black and soft, zzgra 
harena, as the literature of antiquity frequently describes it. 
But why insist upon the fact? Who controverted it, and 
what has it to do with the Euripidean play, which never once, 
so far as I can discover, alludes to the subject? Without the 
Ffelen, we could not answer these questions fully ; but this we 
could say, that in the play, and in the opening of the play, 
Euripides must in some way have assumed an ‘ Egypt’ which 
had or should have a rocky and a light-coloured soil; that he 
must have identified Egypt with such a place; that the 
identification must have been necessary to him; that it must 
have embarrassed him; and that he must have betrayed his 
embarrassment in some conspicuous way. Unless all this 
were true, the parody of Aristophanes would be pointless 
and unintelligible. Given this, it is witty. Aristophanes, 
by stopping his quotation at the right place, contrives to 
construe Euripides as if, though he had not called the soil 
of his Egypt stony, he actually had called it whzte. He 
pretends to think, though the contrary is obvious, that this is 


1 Nei\ou pev atde kaddrrdpbevor poat, 
ds avtl dias Waxddos Aiybmrov médov 
NeuKAs vorifer wedavoctpuaoy Newy— 
imitating Euripides, 
NelAov pev aide Kaddurdpbevor pout, 
ds dvtl Olas Waxddos Alyimrrouv Tédov 
eves Taxelons xLovos vypalver yuas. 

2 That \edy here means primarily soe, a by-form of dds as in the adjective 
kparatews, I infer from its apposition to médoy (cf. kparalkewy médov in Eur, 
El. 534), from the fact that it replaces the Euripidean yas, and from the 
antithesis of Aevxds and pédas. The translation people certainly does not give the 
whole or the chief part of the sense; there may be a pun on the proper sense of 
ews; but as this introduces both a puzzling idea and an odd construction, I am not 
sure that we ought to suppose so. The ovpyala was an Egyptian medicine. Was 
reason why it is mentioned will appear hereafter. 
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what Euripides meant. An excellent point, if there was reason 
to ascribe the idea, though not the language, to Euripides, but 
otherwise pointless and irrelevant. The Euripidean play and 
prologue explain it. Euripides does, for his purpose, identify 
the land of Nile with the island of Macris; his scene is both 
at once; and therefore, says Aristophanes, he might as well 
have told us that his ‘Egypt’ was composed of a mot black 
rock ; nay, may we not say that he actually has told us so? 

We turn then with interest to the plot and personages of 
Euripides, to see whether and where they show trace of an 
allusive purpose. Of the plot, the confiding of a wife to the 
care of a pious householder, his long protection of her, the 
wooing of her by his unworthy son, the defeat of his son and 
restitution of the wife by the piety and fidelity of his daughter, 
we may say with apparent certainty that it has no domestic 
reference. Apart from the improbability of such a coincidence 
between a story attributable to Helen and that of a house 
where, as it happened, a /e/en was to be represented, the 
story is in some respects such, that the mere possibility of 
a domestic reference would have been enough, one would 
suppose, to forbid the choice of it. But we cannot say the 
same of the persons, or not of all. 

Theoclymenus indeed, the son, and Menelaus, and even 
Helen, are no vehicles for compliment; but Theonoe, the 
prophetic daughter, seems made for it. Her ‘divine in- 
telligence’ governs all the action, and yet she stands in a 
manner outside of it. She appears once, in almost super- 
human dignity’, to receive homage and dispense fates, and 
then ‘withdraws into silence?’ while the rest continue, as 
before, to work out their destiny within the limits of her 
permission. She is the real queen of the place, the true 
representative of her father, the mistress for whom her slaves 
are ready to die’, and who overrules as she pleases the will of 
the so-called master4. A woman of intellect, admired for her 
virtue but specially for her wisdom, wealthy, unmarried, and 
resolved to maintain her independence, in short, a ‘ Virgin- 


1 y, 865. 2 uv, 1023. 
3 vu, 1640. 4 vv. 998 foll., 1627 foll. 
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Queen’—such is Theonoe; and a more suitable president 
for the performance of Helen one cannot imagine. Her 
declaration that ‘she will, if possible’—that is, of course, if 
her besiegers will by any means let her—‘keep her maiden 
condition for ever!, has perplexed modern readers, who have 
proposed to omit it, as indeed they have conveniently sig- 
nalled, by similar proposals, several of the most significant, 
because extra-dramatic, passages in the piece. Her resolve 
not to wed has certainly nothing to do with the story ; but to 
the authority of the real woman it was vital. Now it is just 
Theonoe of whom the prologue speaks as if she were really 
not the dramatic figure, but somebody else. We are told that 
though ‘they call her’ Theonoe for her wisdom, that was not 
her name. Her name was Ezdés (or Ezdo)’, chosen because of 
her infant beauty. Why are we told this? Nothing comes 
of it. It does not illustrate either the story or the alleged 
relations of the dramatic family. So far as these are con- 
cerned, it would have been natural to suppose that the 
grand-daughter of a prophetic deity, the destined recipient 
of his gift®, had the properest of names from the first. Yet 
the statement must surely have some purpose. We must 
accept it then, we cannot but accept it, in its*plain meaning, 
that Eido she was. That she had been a lovely baby was 
doubtless certified by tradition ; and we are left to presume, 
though her personal appearance is of no importance to the 
play, that she had not, at any rate noticeably, belied her 
infant promise. Her position as mistress of the house and 
successor to her father is of first-rate importance to the play, 
as we shall see. It is quite possible that the part of Theonoe 
was recited by the mistress herself. 

If ‘Theonoe’ has a personal application, so has ‘ Proteus.’ 
She is essentially his representative. The spirit of the dead 
father, the domestic worship of him, his piety and loyalty, the 
security of his promises, and his daughter’s fidelity to their 
utmost obligation’, are not important only to the plot, but 


1 y, 1008 metpdoouat dé mapbévos pévew del, omitted by Dindorf and others. 
2 y, 11 etdos MSS., Hidw Matthiae and later texts. 2 AEM 
4 See the part of Theonoe, especially vv. 1003—1016, and the play passim. 
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are honoured by a notice which has received, like other extra- 
dramatic touches, the significant stamp of critical excision’. 
Helen has entreated Theonoe to honour her father’s pledge, 
by restoring the wife of Menelaus to the lawful claimant. 
Helen has appealed to the father’s grave. Theonoe confirms 
this appeal; her father in a sense is there, and the tomb would 
be insulted, if she refused to do what he would have done. 
Then, looking up, she adds with startling solemnity, 

‘Ay indeed, payment of such a bond is possible for a// of 
mankind, both for those which are below and those which are 
above. The mznd of the dead, though it lives not, hath yet a 
conscience immortal, when into immortal ether it hath passed.’ 


Kal yap tlowts TOVS EaTL? Tots TE vepTépols 
fal Yj an ¢ an 
Kal Tots dvwbev TacWw avOpwTots* oO Vvods 
n if ON \ ’ 
tov Kat0avovtav fn pév ov, yvounv © éxee 
> ip > > if 2 ages > / 
adavatov, eis abdvatov aifép’ éutrecov. 


This ‘very remarkable passage’ (Paley) arrests the attention 
of every reader; and ‘why it should be considered an inter- 
polation by Dindorf’ is, with all respect to Paley, perfectly 
clear. The thrilling note of genuine religious feeling is dis- 
cordant with the tone of the drama, and specially with the 
light, irreverent way in which the established deities, Aphro- 
dite and Hera, are treated in this very scene and by the same 
speaker®. If the Theonoe of the stage were alone concerned, 
Dindorf would be right in his excision. But it is Eido who 
here speaks, the friend of Euripides, who had indeed a religion, 
not that of Hera and Aphrodite, but the cult of her father 
‘Proteus’ and the belief in the immortal soul. 

The father’s name was Proteas, and with the Proteus of 
the Odyssey, the sea-god, he had perhaps this slight but real 
connexion, that the resemblance of the names may have led 
him to take a name for his pretty daughter out of the same 
epic chapter ; for the sea-god had a daughter called Eidothoe4, 
of which ‘Eidos’ was the applicable part. He had been a 
practitioner in medicine, and a dealer in drugs, herbs, etc., in 


1 vv. 1013-1016. The digression is marked as such by ws...waxpdy in v. L017. 
2 éorl MS. 3 vv. 878-891. 4 Od. 4. 366. 
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short an apothecary, and his wealth was probably acquired in 
this way. This fact, about which Euripides is naturally 
silent, is supplied by Aristophanes, whose parody of Helen in 
the Thesmophoriazusae’ turns almost entirely on the name 
and profession of ‘Proteus. Mnesilochus, the detected ad- 
vocate of Euripides at the Thesmophoria, is a captive in the 
hands of the women. Euripides attempts a rescue, to cover 
which enterprise Mnesilochus assumes the part of Helen and 
the poet that of Menelaus. Mnesilochus, as we have seen, 
gives the opening of the H/e/en, but with a variant reading: 

‘This place is Nile, river of fair maidens, which, instead 
of heaven’s rain, gives moisture to Egypt’s white soil, a stone 
as black as a black dose. 

The women are for the moment mystified. But presently 
comes Menelaus, shipwrecked, as in the real play, but also 
sea-sick, and with a headache : 

‘A solid house! Might the possessor of it be such a 
one as should receive voyagers weak from the rocking of the 
sea in storm and shipwreck??’ 

‘To Proteus it belongs,’ replies Mnesilochus- Helen. 

‘ Proteus?’ says Euripides-Menelaus with surprise. 

‘Ah poor unhappy man, puts in one of the women, ‘he 
is telling you false, that he is. Pvoteas has been dead these 
ten years.’ 

Menelaus however persists; he learns from Helen with 
amazement, as in the play®, that he has reached Egypt, and 
then asks whether Proteus (szc) is ‘at home or abroad.’ 

‘The sickness, says the interrupter of the dialogue, 
‘must be still in your head! You have been told that 
Proteas (sic) is dead, and you ask whether he is “at home 
or abroad”! 

All this fencing over Proteus and Proteas is warranted, as 
indeed, to have any point, it must be, by the play itself* 
The doubt about the true appellation, which the Aristophanic 


1 wy, 850-924. See above, p. 77. 

2 Cf. Hel. 68. It need scarcely be said that neither the Teucer nor the 
Menelaus of Euripides offers a model for rovtiw odhw kduvovras. 

° Hel. 460-465. 
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Menelaus expresses broadly and farcically, is hinted delicately 
by his Euripidean prototype. ‘Proteus it is that dwells here,’ 
says the keeper of the door. But presently Menelaus asks, 
‘And this King...what you call him, is he within the house ?’, 
gor obv év olxols...dvtTw dvopafers avaE; (And it is worth 
notice that, in the scene where ‘ Theonoe’ appears’, her father, 
though mentioned incessantly, is not once named by any of 
the interlocutors ; nor is she. The pseudonyms, common else- 
where’, would there have been discordant with the respectful 
allusions to the real man and the sentiments attributed to the 
real daughter.) The reference to ‘black doses,’ and the 
suggestion that Menelaus is seeking a doctor, reveal the 
profession of the householder; and it is noticed again, when 
Menelaus and Helen recognize one another: ‘One more like 
Helen than you, lady, I never saw.’—‘ Nor I one more like 
than you to Menelaus—at least out of a herb-shop*. The 
suggestion is (it is probably true and may have been known) 
that the actors at the original performance of Felden, 
dependants of ‘Theonoe, had some of them served in the 
dispensary. They did very well, it seems, considering‘. 

The burlesque Helen tells the burlesque Menelaus, that 
‘the old woman,’ the celebrant of the official Thesmophoria, 
who keeps interrupting, is ‘Theonoe, daughter of Proteus.’ 


1 gv. 865-1029. 

2 vv. 152, 460, 542, 787, 1166, 1370; 859 and passim. 

3 Thesm. oto (Hel. 564) éy@ 5é Mevédew o’—éoa y’ éx Tv iddwy. The idvor 
was a herb: ra ’pva means the place where it is sold. 

4 I cannot think that we should be content to see here an allusion to the fact 
or allegation that the mother of Euripides, who is made by the comedian to 
personate Menelaus, sold vegetables (schol. ad loc.). What has that to do with the 
Helen? Unless Euripides really played Menelaus, a supposition forbidden (to say 
nothing more) by his age, it is poor fun to suggest that he would not make a 
good one. And why should a man make a worse Menelaus, because his mother 
sold vegetables? Besides ex hyfothest Aristophanes’ actor is not here masked as 
Euripides. He is got up to look like ‘a Menelaus out of a herb-shop,’ a chemist’s 
assistant with a taste for theatricals. The schodia (and we too) sometimes suppose 
Aristophanes to be very dull. It should be observed that the authors of the 
scholia had not here, and do not pretend to have, any tradition: ‘Proteas was an 
Athenian who had been dead a long time’ is their note on ré0vnxe Ipwréas 
érn Oéka. 
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The anger with which the Athenian lady rejects this in- 
sinuation, and proclaims her full title, including the deme, 
‘Critylla, daughter of Antitheus, of Gargéttus, suggests, 
what the silence of the prologue to Helen confirms, that 
Proteas and his family had no pretensions to birth. His pride, 
and the pride of his daughter after him, was that his word was 
his bond, that he ‘ paid his promise, the pride of an honest 
tradesman*?, Hence the spirited encomium which Helen, 
when she would move the daughter to keep the promise of 
the father by restoring her to Menelaus, pronounces upon 
honesty in the acquisition of wealth: ‘For God hateth violence, 
and biddeth all to take what may be taken lawfully, but not 
in the way of plunder. Wealth not honest is not to be 
touched. For as heaven is common to all mankind, so is 
earth, wherein they should so fill their houses, as that they 
neither keep nor seize what belongs to another.* All this 
obviously exceeds the dramatic situation, axd has accordingly 
been marked for excision. The truth is that, like the doctrine 
of Theonoe on the obligations of the dead‘, it properly refers 
not to Proteus but to the real Proteas, the man of business. 
He was a merchant of Athens, but we have no reason to 
suppose him a citizen; his art of medicine, both as science 
and trade, he would have studied abroad, in Egypt probably 
for one place. Aristophanes would have called the whole set 
Egyptians, and tells us so: ‘Are you a Greek, lady, or a 
woman of this country (Egypt)?’—‘A Greek. But I too 
would ask, are you?’ The lines are Euripides, word for word’, 
but among the ‘doses’ and ‘herbs’ they have a different 
effect. 

About the mother of Eido the prologue says little; but as 
all that little is superfluous to the story, which has nothing to 
do with her, we must suppose it to represent the true facts, 
and to be inserted for the sake of the real woman. Her 


1 The word eters, as used in Hel. 10, has nothing to do with pedigree. It 
denotes merely a satisfactory child. 
2 Hel. 939 foll., 1009 foll., and the plot of the play assem. 
3 vv. 903-908, omitted by Dindorf. 4 vv. 1013 foll. See above, p. 8o. 
5 Hel. 561-562. 
6—2 
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name, Psamathé, was inconvenient; for the nymph of that 
name, according to the grave testimony of Hesiod’, was 
united not to Proteus but to Aeacus. Euripides explains pro 
forma that she married ‘Proteus’ afterwards?» The only 
thing we hear about her—but this is worth notice—is that her 
daughter's wisdom, that is to say, her intellectual gifts and 
literary tastes, is expressly traced to the mother’s side. She 
was probably an accomplished efaera, a word for which we 
may be content to have no English equivalent, but which 
described a condition perfectly honest according to the notions 
of the fifth century B.C., the condition indeed of most women 
who took part in what we call ‘society. Theoclymenus the 
son, a ridiculous personage and indispensable to the story, is 
presumably a mere fiction. 

More about the real persons and external situation might 
probably be seen in Aristophanes or in Euripides, if we knew 
it, as the original audiences did, beforehand ; but we will not 
now attempt anything beyond the outline. I will note only 
one strangely perplexing place in Hle/en, where the possibility 
of an extra-dramatic reference should be considered. When 
the Egyptian oarsmen, who take the galley out to sea for the 
pretended funeral of Menelaus, discover that he and his 
companions are really bound for Argos, one of them exclaims: 
‘The expedition is a trick! Let us go back to Axia. You 
(to the keleustés) call the directions, and you (¢o the helmsman) 
turn the tiller’ 


Kal Tus TOO E€ti7rE, ‘SOLOS 1) VavKANpIA* 
Tadw wréwpev “AEiav: Kédeve od, 
ov 6¢ atpép olaxa?®.’ 

Now about this Avza the puzzle is, not merely that the 
particular word offers no meaning, but that apparently no 
conceivable word would fit in. It cannot well form a clause 
by itself‘; the following clause («éXeve ov) refuses any 


1 Theog. 1002, cited by Musgrave. 
2 v. 7. Alaxod Musgrave, aid\ou MS. 
va 
3 Hel. 1590. délay is reported as the reading of the Ms. 


4 So Hermann, rddw whéwpev, dé, but plainly this will not do. 
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addition ; the preceding words ‘let us go back,’ though they 
might stand alone, will bear no natural addition except the 
place whither, which should be ‘Pharos.’ Neither Axia nor 
Naxia, the conjecture added by our copyist, seems to be 
known in such a sense, nor indeed would they serve the purpose 
if they were, since the introduction of an obscure synonym 
at this point would be absurd. No interpretation even 
plausible has been proposed, nor, so far as I see, can be 
proposed,- if we look only to the dramatic requirements. 
We are compelled, it would seem, to look beyond. 

Now it may be observed, that the dramatist, on the lines 
that we have been following, has here reached the most 
difficult point in his scheme. The tragedy, though it has 
some serious parts or touches, is throughout essentially 
playful. The apology of Euripides to women, if offered 
gravely, would have been an act of gratuitous self-accusation. 
This being so, it was a necessity, the bare requirement of 
good taste, not to include in the story, and above all within 
the limits of the action, anything horrible or distressing to 
the imagination. Everywhere else but here, this requirement 
is easily and scrupulously fulfilled. Nothing is done before 
us, or even reported, which calls for a painful compassion. 
The imprisonment of Helen, the shipwreck of Menelaus, are 
seen not to distress even the sufferers. Helen walks in and 
out of her sanctuary ; Menelaus jests about his clothes. But 
here we come inevitably to an incident which, if seriously 
pictured, would be horrid. The Egyptian sailors are without 
shadow of offence; they are doing a work of charity and 
piety. The sailors of Menelaus are posted over them, ‘man 
to man, with concealed cutlasses; and at the word of 
command the poor fellows, defending themselves with ‘bits 
of wood, are slaughtered or chased overboard. And this is 
narrated by the sole survivor, so it would appear, of the fifty. 
Euripides, and any audience fit for Euripides, would feel this 
to be hideous, a thing intolerable, unless, in some extreme 
circumstances, it might perhaps be presented as a stern 
necessity. In the /pagenza for instance it might conceivably 
have figured, though in fact the incident there corresponding 
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is nothing like this in cold-blooded cruelty’. Yet no attempt 
is made, nor on the lines of the Helen could be made, to 
present it as such a necessity. The deceiving of Theo- 
clymenus, sole cause of the massacre, is a mockery, and a 
needless pretence. The sailor’s own narrative, as we have 
seen and shall see again, has traits, both preceding and 
following the massacre, at which we are compelled to laugh. 
But nevertheless, there stands the massacre itself, the violent 
slaughter of fifty innocent men. And to carry out the notion 
of an escape, to imitate in appearance the /phigenta im 
Taurica, something of the kind must occur. 

The dramatist had then, so it seems to me, the most 
powerful motive conceivable for making us remember just 
here, just when the massacre is to be related, that this, between 
him and us, is like all the rest, not serious; that we are not 
really and truly to imagine any such thing. He owed this 
absolutely to himself, his audience, and his art. 

Yet how could it be done? In one way only: by dropping 
altogether for a moment the dramatic fiction, by inserting a 
touch of pure burlesque. We expect ‘to Pharos,’ Now for the 
extra-dramatic aspect of this play, ‘Pharos’ is Helené; it 
signifies Helené, and nothing else, in the only place where 
it occurs’, and the house on ‘Pharos’ is the house, not of 
Theonoe, but of Eido. I believe that Euripides deliberately 
put in here the name either of the house itself, or of the 
place, some knot of cabins, where it lay; and that therefore 
we have no reason for rejecting ‘ Axia. Of course the effect 
would be purely comic; but nothing short of this would save 
the situation, and justify the importation of such an incident 
as the massacre. For this purpose the false, or rather true, 
name would naturally be brought in with pause and emphasis ; 
after which the massacre might proceed without danger of 
offence to the most susceptible. 

Let us now sum up briefly the principal facts in the 
external circumstances of Helen. Among the women of the 
Euripidean circle, the rare but not unknown votaresses of 
literature who are marked in the M/edea®, was a wealthy maiden 


1 ph. T. 1327-1378. 2 v. 53 see above, pp. 75-78. 8 Med. 1084. 
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lady, named Eido, Her father Proteas, a respectable and 
successful man in a line which was then both profession and 
trade, died in the early part of the decade 421—q11 B.C.}, 
and she inherited his fortune. She owned property and 
had a residence, which she occupied at the favourable season, 
in the island of Macris or Helené; and she was pleased to 
discover, or to imagine, that her island had a romantic 
association with Helen the heroine. Being, as a woman, 
specially interested in the Thesmophoria, she proposed to 
celebrate that festival by a dramatic performance or recita- 
tion, to be then given at her island-home. Euripides was to 
compose the play. He had the felicitous thought to combine 
these data by adopting, from the apology of Stesichorus, the 
paradox that Helen had been a model of chastity, and 
presenting this picture, in a sort of mock-tragedy, half sport 
and half earnest, as a playful defence, addressed to the sex, 
against the ridiculous charge of his detractors, that he ‘never 
exhibited a good woman.’ A kinsman of his, Mnesilochus, 
and the tragedian Agathon, aided, or were in some way 
concerned, in the production. The date may be put between 
420 and 415. The l/phigenia in Taurica was already written, 
and known in private circles; and that play, with the 
Andromache, supplied the chief features for imitation. When 
the Jphigenta had been produced publicly at the theatre, 
the Helen, already notorious, though ‘new’ in the official sense, 
followed it, probably in the year 412, accompanied by other 
plays, presumably of the usual tragic stamp. In the next 
year (411) Aristophanes burlesqued the whole proceeding in 
the Celebrants of the Thesmophoria. 

Originated thus, the Helen not only admitted a playful 
treatment, but admitted no other. To the false and perverse 
charge in question, Euripides would not have made any serious 
answer, nor would his friends, women or others, have borne 
that he should. The very title, when considered with refer- 
ence to the occasion, carried with it the significance of a 
paradoxical purpose; and if any more preparation were 
desirable, in a private circle it could be supplied. Before 


1 Aristoph. Zhesm. 876. Of course we cannot press the ‘ten years’ exactly. 
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the piece reached the theatre, its literary character was for 
literary people already fixed; and the probable or certain 
ignorance of the many, to whom all plays were merely shows, 
was in this case, as in all cases, unimportant. 

The conception of a drama serious in form, but in reality 
delicately self-critical throughout, was one thoroughly con- 
genial, if a proper occasion could be found, to Euripides’ 
natural bent. He occasionally succumbed, as we know, to 
the temptation of putting criticism into grave works, the 
Electra for instance and the Phoentssae, and shows every- 
where a great interest in technique. The eden, in point of 
structure, is a subtle exhibition of bad technique, designed 
to amuse a literary society familiar with a century of drama 
and steeped in critical judgments, the same judgments of 
common sense which were summed and formulated long 
afterwards by Aristotle. Everything is irregular and just 
wrong. The myth is extravagant; the fabulous element is 
made prominent, and put into the very heart of the action. 
The sentiment is spurious, the moral is twisted. The pathos 
smiles, the motives flag, the machinery halts, and the situa- 
tions just never come off. It does not follow, and is not the 
fact, that the play, which, like A Widsummer Night's Dream, 
is full of loose and careless beauties, contains nothing grave. 
The praise of conjugal fidelity, for example, is none the less 
genuine because to take Helen as an illustration of it is 
paradoxical and absurd. The denunciations of war! are 
wholly without irony. But of solemnity there is nothing, 
except a few touches visibly extra-dramatic and domestic? 
and of horror or tragic pity not the faintest trace whatever. 
The whole piece imitates tragedy closely, but by compact 
between author and audience never attains the line. 

To understand or explain such a work completely is for 
us now plainly impossible. Our materials and our faculties 
must be insufficient. To take but one point: we have no 
plays of Agathon. A special relation between this poet and 
the apology of Euripides is indicated, though not explained, 


1 eg. vu. 1151 foll. 
* Principally vv. 903 foll., 1013 foll., as already noticed. 
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by Aristophanes. We may take it as certain that the Helen 
contains allusions, complimentary or critical, to his principles, 
manner, and works; but all are beyond our reach. And 
other like helps we must want, without even knowing what 
it is that we miss. And beyond all this lies the language, 
in which the best modern scholar conceivable could not be 
equipped as the case requires. A phrase too hackneyed, or 
too artificial, or bringing the wrong instead of the right 
associations from literary reminiscence—such things are all- 
important to the purpose. No one will pretend that he has 
in these necessary matters a skill comparable to that of the 
contemporary audience. None will have it again. 

But it is still possible to discuss some of the interesting 
questions, which the turns of the dialogue would naturally 
suggest to the Euripidean circle. One, which goes to the 
very heart of drama, we will here consider briefly. 

Twice in the play it is debated whether Theoclymenus, 
the so-called despot, may be attacked by Menelaus and put 
to death; once, when Helen first describes to her husband 
her position in the house and her (alleged) danger from the 
master’s desire to marry her?; and again when Theonoe has 
given her consent to the escape, and the husband and wife are 
left to devise the means. ‘How would it be, if I were to hide 
in the house, and give him the edge of the sword?’ is one 
of his simple and elegant suggestions’. It is explained to 
him, on the first occasion, that surprise is impossible, that 
nothing can be done but by permission of the all-seeing 
sister‘; and permission to escape is solemnly obtained from 
her accordingly, by the joint urgency, though in fact she 
needs no urging, of Helen and of Menelaus himself®. His 
recurrence in these circumstances to the proposal of a 
treacherous murder is the very acme of brutality and 
stupidity. It is of course pointed out to him by Helen that 
the connivence of the sister would scarcely extend so far; 
if it came to killing her brother in the house, she would 
certainly speak®! 

1 Thesm. 29-264. 2 wy. 808 foll. Atv. 808, I think, he draws his sword. 
3 uv. 1043. 4 vv. 809-829. 5 wy. 894-1023. 6 yu, 1045. 
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Now why is this absurd passage introduced ?- There is no 
dramatic point in exhibiting Menelaus as a brute, nor is that 
design pursued generally in the play: he is a mere stage- 
puppet, without any definite character at all. Or why should 
it be explained with such emphasis, that Theonoe will not 
allow violence? Of course she will not, but why bring 
it out? 

The passage reflects a criticism, a view which must have 
been widely held, avd supported by ‘Theonoe, respecting the 
Iphigenia in Taurica. All this part of Helen, including these 
scenes, runs parallel with the /phigenia. It is [phigenta 
repeated, with all sorts of amusing or suggestive differences. 
Now the /phigenia presents a problem of aesthetic not unlike 
the familiar question about Kznzg Lear, ‘whether Cordelia 
might not have been suffered to escape death, whether the 
whole tragedy would not have been dreadful enough without 
the cumulative accident by which she perishes. Sentiment 
has often said yes; sound judges, I believe, say no. The 
Euripidean question was, and is, ‘whether Iphigenia might not, 
and should not, have been made ¢o forbid the murder of Thoas, 

The /phigenia’ is perhaps the most ghastly story imaginable, 
not so much for the facts, though these are hideous, as 
because there is no one, no one at all among the principal 
characters, with whom one can fully sympathize. Of the 
three victims two, Orestes and Pylades, have been guilty of a 
revolting and (as Euripides paints it) an inexcusable murder. 
One is crazy, the other stupid and obstinate. Their enterprise 
is an act of superstitious robbery, a sort of piratical pilgrimage; 
and it is moreover, as they might have known it to be, hopeless 
from the first. Each of them has fine qualities, but pity for 
their fate is embittered by disgust and contempt. There 
remains Iphigenia, a beautiful, most pitiable, and in many 
respects loveable figure. But the business through which she 
is dragged is so bad, that the loyalty of the spectator is sorely 
tried. And she nearly kills it, as I have remarked elsewhere?, 
when she has the chance to forbid the murder of Thoas, 


1 See Euripides the Rationalist, p. 166. = <20e pil O4< 
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and...pauses upon it, and...rejects it only as not practicable}. 
Thoas is a savage, in every sense of the word. But the Greeks 
of the play are savages too, and are the aggressors. To kill 
Thoas could serve no purpose; and the proposal to do it is 
stupid, brutal, and only too like the puzzle-headed proposal 
of Menelaus to kill Theoclymenus, saving that in the mad 
and miserable Orestes we cannot laugh at it. To Iphigenia 
the barbarian king has been much kinder than her own people ; 
he regards her, and she professes to regard him, with some- 
thing like affection. Merely as a woman, she might be 
expected to abominate a futile assassination. But the tension 
of her brother’s peril, and all the appalling terrors of the 
moment, mislead her heart and her judgment. Orestes asks 
if the murder be practicable. And Iphigenia shudders, but 
says only that it is too great a risk. It is, I think, natural; 
it is perhaps necessary to the truth of the picture. But it is 
heart-rending, horrible; and sentiment cries to the dramatist, 
‘For pity’s sake, let her say that the thing must not be! In 
this welter of crime and folly, give us at least one glimpse 
of sensibility and sense. Now it may be assumed that 
‘Theonoe, the real woman, held, as a woman, with this 
sentiment; and that is why Euripides insists on the point, 
that in a plot controlled by Theonoe there cannot be a 
murder of King Theoclymenus. About Iphigenia and King 
Thoas he probably adhered to his own view. 

Other such observations will occur upon a comparison 
of the two plays, and may be followed up with profit. But 
how uncertain must be our investigation, how many clues 
we must miss, even with the help of the /phzgenia, and how 
many more, because we have lost the indispensable apparatus! 
And moreover, such things need to be comprehended zustanter : 
they are half-spoiled if they must be explained. A com- 
mentary on /Ye/en, such as could now be made, would be very 
long, and I fear it might be very dull. But taken super- 
ficially, the ‘tragedy,’ if we start on the right line, is even now 
full of interest. We must be content here to note without 
system some scattered points in the order of their occurrence. 

For marking the connexion of the performance with the 

1 Tph. T. 1020-1023. 
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Thesmophoria, the author relied chiefly on the independent 
ode; and indeed no other efficient way was open, the story 
as such having not the remotest affinity to that festival. But 
in the semi-dramatic parts of the work there are minor 
allusions, especially in the prologue. Aristophanes, in the 
prayer with which his Celebrants open their proceedings’, 
names the deities of the festival as follows: ‘Demeter and 
the Maid, Plutus, Kalligeneia, Kourotrophos, Hermes, and 
the Charites or Graces. The five subordinate powers, as 
here grouped, make a transparent allegory, comprising what 
mothers would desire for happiness in their daughters, wealth, 
happy birth, rearing, and education, and finally a fortunate 
courtship, denoted probably by the conjunction of Hermes 
and the Graces?. All of them are introduced by Euripides. 
The play proper begins? with a comparison of the house of 
King Proteus to that of ‘Plutus, a compliment to the actual 
house of the recitation. The prologue begins with an allusion 
to Kalligeneia, Fair-birth, an important Thesmophorian per- 
sonage, a double, as it would seem, of Koré the Maid. This 
word offered difficulties to a composer of iambics, but is 
suggested by an ingenious turn. The Nile in the first verse 
is described as kalliparthenos, river of fair maidens, an epithet 
which has naturally provoked question‘, being neither usual 
nor significant to the story. The explanation, I think, is this. 
All waters as such are coupotpodpor, breeders of the children 
whom they feed. Euripides would, if he could, have called 
his river cadduyevdv wapOévov tpodor or the like. This being 
inadmissible, he has put half the important epithet, £ad/igenés, 
here, and completed it by eu-genés parthenos (v. 10), bringing 
in another parthenos (v. 6) as a link to the ear. To a 
Thesmophorian audience all would be perfectly clear. It is 
of course arranged, in the circumstances of the house, that 
the girl of the family, Eido, shall have all the compliment. 


The son, Theoclymenus, having no real prototype, is disowned 
‘as unsatisfactory. 


1 Thesm. 295. 


2 Cf. Plutarch, Coniugalia Praec., procemium, cited by Orelli, on Horace, 
Odes 1. 30. 8. 


3 uv. 69 INovrou yap olkos dios mporekdoa. 4 See Paley ad Joc. 
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For the like reason, Eido being unmarried and averse to 
marriage, we have no conjunction of Hermes and the Graces; 
but both are mentioned. Hermes (under Zeus) is the deity 
who chose the house as the place where Helen should reside 
for the preservation of her conjugal fidelity. The Graces 
(under Zeus) took the lead, as we hear in the Thesmophorian 
ode’, in consoling the Mother for the carrying away of the 
Maid on the original occasion of the Thesmophoria. 

As to the secrets of the festival, the things which only 
women might behold’, Euripides, if he knew anything, would 
of course on such an occasion be scrupulously silent. But he 
perhaps alludes, discreetly and with confession of ignorance, 
to the existence of secrets. From our informants, all men, we 
know that the ritual performances, or some of them, were 
called pursuits (diogmata)*; this much, and no more, seems 
to have been public property. Now the prologue has a 
passage’, superfluous to the story, in which the name Helen 
is derived, ‘2f the account 1s trué, from a pursuit or dzdgma’. 
‘There is a doubtful account, that Zeus visited my mother 
Leda as a bird, in the form of a swan, which won to 
her arms by pretending to fly the pursuzt (if this account 
is true) of an eagle; and I received the name of Helené.’ 
The purpose of this may be to bring in with emphasis (note 
the place in the verse) the mysterious word, and to give the 
women of the audience the opportunity of remarking with 
a smile, that the poet’s notion of a dzégma was, as he presumes 
it may be, not true but utterly wrong®. 

We may also note here in passing that Menelaus, at his 


1 yy, 44-48. 2 wy. 1339-1344. 
3 Aristoph. Zhesm. 626. 4 Hesychius and Suidas s.v. 
57. 18 gor dé On 


Nbyos Tis, ws Leds unrép errar’ els éuny 

Anday, KiKvov poppwduar’ spvidos NaBwr, 

ds dd\cov edvny é&érpaké br’ alerod 

Slwymwa pevywv, ef capis otros Nbyos* 

‘Edévn 8 éxdAHOnv, 
as if from é\e vndvv apparently. But the word dlwyya also occurs at v. 354 and 
v. 1623, and not, it seems, with any special meaning. See note in Appendix, z. 22. 

6 For a more probable account of these performances, which had analogies in 

other rites, see Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Religion, Chap. Iv. 
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first appearance, introduces himself with a superfluous 
reference to the history of his grandfather Pelops, into which 
is imported, still more artificially, an obscure legend which 
seems to have been connected in some way with Deo or 
Demeter!. The irrelevance is so manifest, that some have 
proposed excision; but what was the motive of the interpola- 
tion? The passage indicates rather that the author had 
reason for hitching his work, upon however slight a pretext, 
on to the legend of the Earth-Mother. 

In the prologue (v. 36) we are told that the Trojan war 
was engrafted by Zeus on to the quarrel of Hera and 
Aphrodite with a double purpose, to relieve ‘mother earth’ of 
excessive population, and to make known ‘the mightiest in 
Hellas. The fables are commonplaces, but not relevant to 
this drama; and the fact is that both have a new turn here. 
The first is thrown in for the sake of the Thesmophoria, to 
which the prologue makes other allusions. The second 
prepares us for an amusing twist later on. ‘The mightiest in 
Hellas, whose fame the war was to serve, was, in common 
acceptance, Achilles. But neither prologue nor play has 
praise for this hero?; and Helen here proceeds (v. 49) as if the 
compliment were intended for her ‘unfortunate husband, 
as general of the Hellenic host. Presently (v. 393) Menelaus 
caps this, by appropriating, ‘without boast,’ all the glory 
to himself and Agamemnon, especially himself, on the ground 
that ‘beyond question my force was the largest’! 

The episode of Teucer (vv. 68—163), who arrives on this 
particular day, but independently of Menelaus, to consult 
Theonoe, as an oracle, on the project of founding the colony 
of Salamis in Cyprus, is mainly a compliment to the wise 
queen of the house, but also serves the mechanical function of 
informing Helen upon Greek affairs, and thus providing topics 

1 wy. 386-389, with the remarks of Hermann, cited by Paley. Hermann 
would correct the passage so as to name Demeter, but this is not clearly 
necessary. As it stands, it imports that Pelops, not Tantalus, gave the famous 
banquet to the gods, and was advised to do so by some one not named, whom we 
should suspect, from other forms of the story, to be Demeter. The avoiding of 


the name may be intentional, a mystic discretion. Nauck omits jvixa...ézoles. 
? And see the slighting reference in wv. 98-99. 
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for the musical lamentations which follow, as well as an 
occasion for the preposterous appeal of Helen to the lady 
within for the completion of Teucer’s report’. The impudent 
carelessness of the incident as a dramatic device, its utter 
unlikelihood and irrelevance, must be intentional, and is 
pointed probably at something beyond our knowledge. But 
we can appreciate the climax, when Teucer, having done 
what he is wanted for, is told by Helen (v. 151) that, as for 
getting to Cyprus, solvitur navigando (mobs avtos onpavel) ; 
and that he had best go at once, for the king of Egypt 
is by way of putting all Greek visitors, when he catches them, 
to death, for reasons ‘which I do not explain, as it would 
be of no service to you.’ Teucer thanks her kindly (cards 
édeEas), gives her his blessing, and takes himself off. 

At v. 255, we have an oration from Helen which must 
perplex us, if we suppose that the audience were intended 
to keep their gravity. ‘Women my friends, she begins, 
‘what a fate has been mine! Was I not from my mother’s 
womb a wonder to mankind? WNever did woman of Hellas, or 
of the world, put forth her offspring in a white shell, yet so, they 
say, did Leda conceive me of Zeus. A wonder indeed is my 
life, and such have my fortunes been.’ We correct this (after 
Badham) by omitting the sentence in italics, which goes 
certainly to the very edge of burlesque. But that is the 
purpose. Euripides does but exaggerate, delicately and 
humorously, a flaw inherent in drama based, like the Greek, 
upon myths. The matter will scarcely bear the strain of 
exhibition to the eye. When Deianira in the prologue to 
the Tvachiniae, as a visible woman, tells us how the river-god, 
her suitor, beset her father’s house in changing form of bull 
and snake and man, we are already near to danger; nearer 
still, when Creon informs Oedipus that the Sphinx, with her 
riddle and depredations, so absorbed the attention of Thebes, 
that the murder of the king was disregarded*. Keep such 
things in the background, says Aristotle, registering the 
practice of common sense; and Euripides, as well as 
Sophocles, did so with rigour and vigour. But in een we 

1 See above, p. 59- 2 Soph. 0.7. 130. 
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have broken with common sense, and may enjoy the singular 
spectacle of a woman deploring to her companions the 
prodigious fatality—that she was born in an egg! 

At the close of the same speech, tragedy demands another 
correction. To die well or nobly (ckadas Oavety) is a tragic 
desire; but not quite so zo die like a beauty, the sense preferred 
by Helen, who, as we noticed once before, is more conscious 
of her charms than in this play any one else is. What suicide, 
she asks, is most fit forher? Hanging is ugly; and then she 
is (as she chooses to argue) ‘a slave,’ and for slaves to hang 
themselves is thought not proper. She inclines to the sword, 
—and does nothing. 

This speech contains the famous verse’ ra BapBdpav yap 
dodrva Tavta TAN évos, Outside of Hellas, all are slaves but the 
one master. It is pointed here at the tyrannical power of 
Theoclymenus, about which we know what to think; and 
I suspect that it is quoted from some other play, where it was 
really appropriate. Helen’s impossible wish, that her face 
could be ‘painted out like a picture, and drawn again less fair?) 
should be compared with that of the calumniated Hippolytus‘, 
conscious of innocence but bound by his promise not to prove 
it, that he could look into his own eyes. Nothing will better 
show what sort of a ‘tragedy’ this is. Hippolytus touches 
the very spring of tears ; but what man or woman, having any 
sense of humour, could weep with such a Helen? When she 
laments® that her jewel, her infant Hermione, must be getting 
to ‘grey hairs, and still 20 husband; how are we to forget, 
though she chooses to ignore, what sort of a marriage she has 
found herself? If her story were real, and she had a real 
sense of it, she ought to pray that her child might never 
marry at all. The situation is a satire on the words, and 
such is the intention. In the house of ‘Theonoe,’ grey hairs 
and no husband would not pass for a description of misery. 
The whole speech is a thing to smile over, and doubtless has 


1 vv. 299-302 are omitted by Dindorf, after Hartung. 
27) 2703 3 vy, 262. 4 Hipp. 1077. 
oD. 282. § See v. 1008, and sapra pp. 78-87. 
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many humorous points, in the way of parody, which we 
cannot now perceive. 

With the entrance of Menelaus we come to new and 
broader effects of the same sort. Indeed there is little to be 
said about the soliloquies of the great captain, or his interview 
with the portress, which has not been said by followers of 
Schlegel or, with much more insight into the nature of the 
business, by Paley. These ridiculous things are not blunders, 
nor even ‘comic elements’ (whatever that may mean) in 
a picture professedly serious. They are just parts, harmonious 
parts, of the quasi-tragedy. The crown of the royal 
wanderer’s misfortunes, towering over the Trojan war and 
other minor miseries, is that in the recent shipwreck he has 
lost his wardrobe ; 

as may well be guessed 

From what I wear, this refuse of the ship. 

My former robes, my gorgeous draperies, 

My luxury, sea-swallowed!! 
Of course the poverty or even the discomfort of a prince may, 
in a proper way and proper place, be treated as a theme for 
compassion; and we gather from Aristophanes that in the 
Telephus and elsewhere it was so treated by Euripides. Here 
he is serving a dish like that of Aristophanes, differently 
flavoured indeed, but of the same meat; and the burlesque 
of this scene in the Thesmophoriazusae, so far as concerns 
the dramatic personages, is scarcely an exaggeration of the 
original. It is out of the Euripidean company, the dramatist, 
actors and audience as such, out of the celebrants of the 
Thesmophoria, ‘ Theonoe, her family, and her household, that 
Aristophanes this time gets his fun; and very good fun it is. 
As for the dramatic picture, it hardly leaves caricature any 
room. Here are some specimens : 

‘In a deep cave I have hidden the woman who to me has 
been the origin of all misfortune; and the remnant of my 


Cie Loh avra 6° elkdoar 
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companions are guarding, wxder compulsion, my marital 
rights ’— 


év & advtpov puvxots 
Kpt as yuvaika Thy KaK@v TavT@v émot 
dpEacav Kw, Tovs Te TepihEeLmpevous 
hitwv durdocev Taw avayxacas déxn’. 


The crew were apparently of opinion that the captain’s 
anxiety to keep his lady was a mistake, and that another 
Paris would best put an end to their difficulties. 

‘Ever since I took Troy Town, I have been wanting to 
get home....On the Libyan coast there is not a place so lonely 
and unvisited, but my ship has been there. And every time I 
approach home, I am blown off again, and not once have had 
the wind that would bring me to Sparta’’ Such is the 
simple explanation which accounts for seven years! Tales of 
adventure, really designed and fit to excite interest, do often 
make demands upon our belief, which in the aggregate would 
startle us; but it is not usual for the narrator, in this candid 
manner, to present the addition. 

But the cream of the scene, from the contemporary point 
of view, would be the passage* in which Menelaus, having 
learned that there is in the house a Helen, daughter of Zeus, 
formerly of Sparta, but resident here since the expedition to 
Troy, puzzles over the possibility of reconciling these facts 
with the existence of his phantom companion. ‘Two Troys 
and two Spartas—perhaps; two Helens very likely; but 
another Zeus? An Egyptian of that name?? Well, never 
mind; there is surely but one Wenelaus, and this name will be 
a sure passport to charity. It is the very image of that 
mechanical rationalism, the translation of legend into 
commonplace by supposed coincidences of name, through 
which the better minds had passed and passed out: the 
juggling with «pios-Kpios, Bopéas-Bopéas, Tavpos-Tadpos, 
Bpoxos-Bpaxiwy*, men called Hermes, women called Sphinx, 

eA 2 uv. 400. 


3 vv. 483 foll. Paley strikes the right note. 
4 See Heracles 153, and the essay on that play hereafter. 
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and ships called Pegasus. Euripides had made use of it him- 
self for by-ends'; but as a system, to one who had thought 
out his Heracles, it was detestable in its irrational pedantry, 
and he tramples cheerfully upon the fallacy of the whole 
method. There are people still to be found who do not 
understand the weight of cumulative coincidences, and who 
might profitably meditate with Menelaus. 

The re-entrance of the Chorus and Helen? takes us back 
to the oracular function of Theonoe, whose response is reported. 
Menelaus is not dead; he is wandering still, but will arrive— 
‘when he attains the end of his troubles*’ The oracle is 
guarded, as an oracle should be. But certainly we need not 
suppose in this case any defect of knowledge. The intelli- 
gence of Theonoe, as a human intelligence, is sound, which is 
necessary and sufficient for. the complimentary purpose of the 
character; but her supernatural quality is, as for the same 
purpose it ought to be, a pretence and a caricature. Up to 
‘this point the drama, while assuming that she must have 
known all the past, shows also that in fact she did not. She 
now is found to know of the present exactly what any one 
might know, who was not bound to respect the flimsy 
hypotheses of the play. Menelaus is coming; of course he 
is. Nowhere else but in this Egypt could his presence, with 
his remarkable wife and his fifty companions concealed in 
a cave, be a secret. And what of the future? Will he get 
safely out of Egypt? Helen was ‘so pleased to know him 
safe at present that she abstained from pressing that point*’ 
Most convenient for the oracle, and, strangely enough, exactly 
how Xuthus behaves when consulting the Pythian oracle in 
Jon. Waving learned that he is father of a son, ‘for the joy 
of that, he did not ask who was the mother®” He would have 
posed the prophetess if he had, not (in that instance) because 
she did not know, but because she did*. But in a general 
way, such an emotional disturbance in the consultant, and 


1 Hippol. 338. See Prof. Murray’s text. 
2 uy. 528. 3 y. 534 niew—dray Oy mnudtwv Ad4By Tédos. 
4 ov. 535-537: 5 Jon 541, TeppOels TovTo Kelty’ odK Hpbunr. 
6 See Euripides the Rationalist, and my edition of the play. 
cme 
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arrest of the enquiry at a suitable point, was useful to oracles, 
especially so in stories and plays; and we may assume that 
the audience of He/en were not unfamiliar with the pheno- 
menon. The supernatural powers of Theonoe receive one 
other illustration, perhaps still more impressive. When the 
mutual recognition of the spouses, with various loud and 
long developments, has taken place in front of the house, and 
when Menelaus has received a sketch of the family and its 
infallible mistress,—the door is at last opened. ‘ Ah}, shrieks 
Helen, ‘all is lost: Theonoe comes....Fly, Menelaus, fly—but 
what avail? Present or not present, ske knows that you have 
arrived. After all that has passed, if we may so say, on the 
door-steps, this proof of supersensuous perception must con- 
vince the most sceptical! But the truth is, that, on the Attic 
stage, the fore-court of a house does sometimes seem almost 
sacred from human observation. In the Eéectra of Sophocles?, 
the raptures of the recognition between Orestes and Electra, 
passing as it does in full view of Clytaemnestra’s palace, are 
silenced, by ‘sounds from the doorway,’ certainly not too soon 
for probability. Between this moderate and effective employ- 
ment of the theatrical da¢a, and the gross abuse of them in 
Helen, lay doubtless, in the dramatic repertory, a many-shaded 
scale of non-observation, quite sufficient to test and illustrate 
the superhuman acuteness of Theonoe. Theoclymenus, when 
undeceived at the last, sums up on this point very justly?: 
‘She saw Menelaus in the house, and she never told me! 
Never again shall she impose on a man with her divination,’ 
With the entrance of Theonoe (v. 865), we strike into 
a scene different from all that precede and follow it in this 
respect, that the main sentiment of it is serious, but extra- 
dramatic, pertinent not only, or principally, to the persons of 
the drama, but to the real history and real feelings of the 
mistress of the house, who is represented (or represents 
herself) upon the stage. The respect of Proteus’ daughter 
for the memory of Proteus, the fidelity of Proteus to his 


tv, 857, 2 vv. 1322 foll. 
2 vy, 1625 gris év dbuors dpGoa Mevédewv odk elré jor. 
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engagements, and the duty and desire of Theonve to perform 
those engagements no less strictly than her revered predecessor 
would have done—this is the motive to which Helen and 
Menelaus appeal, and which Theonoe promptly obeys. The 
key-notes of the scene, the most significant passages, are 
precisely those which, as we noticed before, have been excised 
by critics, endeavouring to bring the text into conformity with 
the dramatic hypothesis, because both in substance and in 
solemnity of tone they manifestly exceed the situation—the 
digression of Helen in praise of commercial probity+, and the 
digression of Theonoe on the consciousness of the dead, as 
importing the permanence of their obligations’. These, and 
the whole scene so far as it is serious, were composed not 
for the imaginary daughter of sea-gods, but for the real heiress 
of Proteas, the faithful representative of a name honoured 
in business. A ray of genuine feeling, not tragic but grave, 
is shot here and there across the humorous phantasmagoria 
of the story. 

Apart from this, the scene sustains the dominant key of 
graceful, quasi-tragic, pretence. The triumph of Theonoe in 
the vindication of her supernatural powers’ is the purest irony. 
She knows what has been shouted in her hearing, that and no 
more. Menelaus, she says, is so unhappy as not to know even 
now whether he will get safe home. Nor, we are sure, does 
she, except so far as the immediate future, the next step, 
depends obviously upon her permission. This it does, without 
reference to the question whether or not, as she lightly asserts, 
the gods, such gods as Hera and Aphrodite, have brought 
their trivial rivalry to an issue which ‘rests with her*’ 

In this matter of Menelaus’ safe return, his impatience to 
foresee the event, and the tacit, but unwarranted, assumption 
that it is foreseen by the oracular virgin, we are again in the 
track of the /phigenia in Taurica. Euripides is treating with 
a playful irony things which there are treated with irony fierce 
and frightful. There Orestes, who has staked his life upon 
the prescience of Delphi, and who has already proved (though 


1 wy. 903-908. 2 yy, 1013-1016. 
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he dares not admit it) that the oracle, which sent him to his 
doom, was either ignorant or treacherously reticent, strives 
with hollow fallacy to convince himself of what has become 
his last hope, that it was his ‘return’ to Hellas, and only that, 
which was not expressly revealed to him, though the god (of 
course) foresaw and implicitly promised it’. But the virgin of 
Delphi, alas, foresaw nothing but what any one might have 
foreseen, that she was sending her consultant to death. The 
virgin of Pharos is differently minded, and her limitations are 
matter-only for smiles; but her scope of vision is exactly 
that of Apollo, neither more nor less. 

When we come to the pleadings of Helen and Menelaus, 
a certain distinction is, I think, to be observed in the tone of 
the rhetoric. Unreal indeed the whole affair is in this way, 
that the result is a foregone conclusion. Theonoe, by what 
we have heard already, is committed to the support of Helen. 
Her pretence of an opposite intention’ gives a cue for entreaty, 
but cannot beguile the spectator into anxiety. Nor has the 
plea of Helen the note of genuine passion. When she 
diverges into the topic of probity in the acquisition of wealth, 
we feel indeed that she is going out of her dramatic brief; 
but we do zot feel, as we should if the like occurred in the 
great speeches of Medea, Phaedra, Creusa, or Iphigenia, that 
the digression is a bathos; on the contrary it rises, and the 
sudden sublimity of it* is the most impressive thing in the 
declamation. The rest is just an imitation of tragedy, but, so 
far as I see, it is a graceful imitation. Nothing in it is 
apparently meant to be ridiculous, nor should we expect this. 
The situation of Helen, as supposed in this play, has an 
absurd side, when we think of her Menelaus, but has also 
a serious side. Her sense of unmerited obloquy, as such, 
is not ridiculous, nor even, as such, her conjugal affection ; 


lis Mes OG amavTa yap 
EvvOels 746° els €v viatov édXrifw Nader. 
See Euripides the Rationalist, p. 180, note. The parallel with Ze/. 877, ovd’ 
otcba vdcrov otkad’ ett’ avrod mevets, is in favour of the variant Aadety in Up ielis 
2. c., though if XaBety be read, the purport of that passage, and the relation of the 
other to it, is still substantially the same. 
2 uv. 892. See Paley’s note. 3 wv. go6—9o8. 
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and these topics, especially the first and the better, are here 
handled with a pleasing but not agitating tenderness: 


For there is none but hateth Helen now, 
Through Hellas called forsaker of my lord 
To dwell in gold-abounding Phrygian halls. 
But if to Greece I come, in Sparta stand, 
Then hearing, seeing, that by heaven’s device 
They died, nor was I traitress to my friends, 
They shall restore me unto virtue’s ranks ; 

I shall betroth the child none now will wed ; 
And, leaving this my bitter homelessness, 
Shall I exjoy the treasures in my home}. 


Euripides is more musical than this, but such is the sub- 
stance; and manifestly it is not the genuine language of a 
human creature ground between the millstones of a malicious 
Fate. Indeed one must not affirm without reserve that it is 
not ridiculous ; the end of our quotation is bathos, and can 
hardly be meant for anything else. This much we may say: 
Helen is gravity itself, if we compare her with Menelaus. 

He rises to the occasion like a man and a soldier, and 
delivers an exquisite tirade. To make the effect quite sure, 
Theonoe (or the Chorus*) is made to express curiosity as to 
how he will come off; and he himself at the conclusion 
appeals for applause, explaining the rhetorical principles of 
his success: : 

How's that? With tears, taking the womanish line, 
I had been piteous, but not vigorous. 

Slay, if thou wilt; I shall not die disgraced. 

But rather let my speech persuade, for so 

Shalt thou be just and I shall get my wife°. 


1 yy. 926 foll. (Way). 
2 wy. 944-946 are given to the Chorus by the tradition, but Menelaus’ opening 
sounds like a reply to Theonoe herself. See note in the Appendix. 
3 yu. ggt foll. (A. W. V.) 
ri ravra; daxptous és TO AAU Tperdpevos 
édewos nv av uaddov 7 Spacrnptos. 
xreiv’, ef Ooxel cor: Svokdews yap ov KTeveEls* 
MGV ye MévTOL ToIs Emots melOov Adyots, 
W qs dixata cal Sduapr’ éyw Aa Bu. 
For ri radra; What of that? What do you think of that? cf. v. 873 rl raud, rds 
éxet, Oeomlouara; The rendering Why (say) this? is admissible in itself, but does 
not fit the context. 
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And the Chorus crown the effect by the appropriate remark 


Thou, lady, art the umpire of the pleas, 
And may thy sentence satisfy us all. 


With such preface and comment, the most genuine eloquence 
would not move us. As for that of Menelaus, it is an 
admirable specimen of the oratory which is not tragic, but 
has in all ages been proffered and taken for tragic by im- 
perfect taste; in short, it isa rant. This is the way in which 
the orator raises, as he conceives, the dignity of his appeal to 
the dead, that is, to the promise of the deceased Proteus: 


O Hades, on thy championship I call, 

Who hast welcomed many dead, for Helen’s sake 
Slain by my sword: thou hast them for thine hire. 
Or give them back with life’s breath filled again, 
Or thou constrain this maid to show her worthy 
Of a good sire, and render back my wifel. 


Here is a grand bold handling of big ideas! Here is some- 
thing to humble Aeschylus’ Clytaemnestra and her cry to the 
fiends of Hell, 


Full many a sup, mine offering, have ye lapped?. 


Death retained with a fee of corpses to plead the soldier’s 
cause! Dryden, in his dramatic style, would have pounced 
upon the conception with delight. No Elizabethan, not the 
greatest, could have been trusted to reject it. There are 
like things in Hugo. And doubtless there were many like 
things in Carcinus and in the innumerable young tragedians 
of whom we hear from Aristophanes? ; possibly some things 
not unlike in works of the Three, to which time and chance 
has been kind. But in Euripides, as we know him, this 
is the style of a man who is going mad‘. The big idea, 
the big words, have no relation to the facts of the case 
and the natural feelings of the persons concerned ; and this 
might pass for a definition of vant. Even better, that is to 
say, more delicately and exquisitely bad, is the exordium, 


1 wy. 969 foll. (Way). 2 Eum. 106. 
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where the military orator is so anxious to be at once affecting 
and manly, and considers so carefully the tone and limits of 
such a part, that one wonders whether he will ever begin. 
Translation is hopeless ; here is the thing itself: 
éy@ odv ovT av TpoaTeceiy TrAaInY youu 
ovT dy daxptoar Br¥?rhapas tHv Tpolav yap av 
Sevdol yevowevoe mAEloTov aiayvvoumey dv.— 
Kaitot éyovow ws Tpds avdpos EvyEvods 
év Evydopaicr Saxpuy’ am 6pOarpov Banreiv. 
GXN ovxt TovTO TO Kadov—eEl Kadov TOSe— 
aipnoopar "yo mpocbe THS evrpuxias. 
arr eb wev avdpa coe doxel cacar Eévor, 
Entodvta y op0es arroraBelv Sapapt éuny, 
amroéos Te Kal Tpds Gaaov. ef Oé pn SoKei— 
eyo pev ov vov mp@tov adda TroAdNAKLS! 
aOr1os av elnv, od b€ yurn KaKn davel. 


Then comes another illustration of how not to do it. From 
Theonoe he turns to her father in his grave, but not without 
first telling her that ‘now comes what will touch her most.’ 
So begins the invocation ; how it ends we have already seen. 
Next he informs the lady of ‘that which Helen has omitted 
to mention, the course which he will take, if she and her 
brother persist in robbing him. First he will fight Theocly- 
menus; ‘and either he or I must die, that is quite plain,’ 
Like Antony in Shakespeare, challenging high-battled Caesar, 
he forgets that it takes two to make a fight; only, unlike 
Antony, he does zo¢ forget it, but explains what will happen 
‘if he refuse to meet me, foot to foot,’ painting the conse- 
quence, the determined slaughter of his wife and himself, in 
what we may best describe as cold gore: 
KaTelT émov 
mpos "map waar Sictouov Eidos T0de 
TUpBov “mt vatows Todd, tv’ alpatos poal 
1 y, 957, omitted by Nauck and others as a tag from Medea 446. It is a tag, 

and a bad one; but Menelaus is afraid that he is getting too humble. V. 960 


(Med. 1360) is another tag. Probably the speech would be found to be pretty 
well made of them, if we had a proper view of the materials. 
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tadov catactabwoce Kevoopecba Sé 
vexpw dv’ éERs TOO emi EeotS Tadeo, 

> , ” / , \ a / 
aQavatoy adyos col, Yoyos 5€ o@ TaTpi— 


where perhaps é&fs, side by side, in a row, is the word that 
moves-us most. But as for ‘Theonoe, what one chiefly . 
divines is, that the setting of the /phigenia in Taurica, with 
its ‘blood-stained mouldings’ and ‘frieze of skulls,” had 
made her, as it might, a little sick. To the sublimities of 
Menelaus, who is not in the least danger, she might listen 
quite comfortably : 

cv yap yapel THVS oUTE G’YyyoVOs oéDeV 

oUT dos ovdels' GAN eyo oh arrakopat, 

el 1) pos olxous Suvayel’, aXAA Tpds VEeKpoUS.— 

Tl TavTa; 

I, I will carry her away, 


If to my home I cannot, then to the dead !— 
How's that?... 


The brief and obvious decision pronounced by the lady 
is noticeable only for the skilful introduction of the extra- 
dramatic touches’, especially the grave and tender lines 
before quoted, which, by reproving gently the soulless 
philosophy of Menelaus, and reminding us that not all of 
the dead, nor his true self, is in his grave, guard the 
scene from the possibility of appearing to treat lightly the 
relation between Proteas and Eido: 

a 8 ahi tUyuBw TOd dverdifers warpi, 

nHuiv 60 avTos wdO0s. adsKoiny viY av - 

El wn aTrod@ow: Kal yap av Kelvos BXNEérov 
aTrédwKkev av cor THVd éxew, Ta’TN O€é cé. 

kal yap tiats TOVO ETL Tots TE VEepTépoLs 

kal Tots dvwdev Tadao avOpemots: 6 vods 

TY KaTOavovTMY FH méev ov, yvouny 8 exer 

a@avatov, eis aBavatov aibép’ éumecanv. 


This scene, which concludes, after the departure of Theonoe, 
with the arrangement of the escape, is separated from the 


1 T[ph. T. 69-75. * vu. 1008, 1013-1016. 
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next by the ‘nightingale’ ode’, which may be so entitled 
from the invocation of the musical bird with which it begins. 
- The three odes of the Helen present the same parallel to the 
Iphigenia in Taurica, which governs all the latter and larger 
part of the play. For the ‘nightingale’ ode we have there 
the ‘halcyon’ ode’, of which the opening uses similarly the 
melancholy cry of the sea-bird. Another pair take their 
subjects from two voyages, one? following the ship of Orestes 
from Greece to Taurica, the other that of Menelaus from 
Egypt to Greece*. The third and most remarkable pair are 
the Pythian ode in the earlier play’, and the Thesmophorian 
ode*® in the later. In the arrangement of the three re- 
spectively there is this difference, that the voyage-ode of 
the Jphigenza refers to the past, and therefore comes first, 
that of the Helen refers to the future and comes last. Other- 
wise the relation of the parallel odes to the plot will be found 
in all respects similar. So also the other lyrical portions of 
the plays pair off, the lamentations of Helen (and Chorus) 
with those of Iphigenia (and Chorus)’, and the recognition 
of Menelaus with the recognition of Orestes’. This parallel- 
ism grows naturally out of the relation between the works, 
but has some interest for its bearing on a comparison between 
the Pythian ode and the Thesmophorian, There are striking 
resemblances. Both are purely narrative poems, lyric legends 
complete in themselves and not necessarily dependent upon 
the scenes among which they are placed. Even in point of 
actual disconnexion from the drama, the Pythian ode (of 
which I have given a full study elsewhere*) has some analogy, 
though but little, to the Thesmophorian. This may suggest 
the question, whether there was in the circumstances of the 
Iphigenia anything to account for a digression into the legend 
of Delphi. It may be so; but at present I find no sufficient 
reason for the supposition. The Pythian ode, though it can 
be detached from its play, is by no means irrelevant to it. 


a Mi 2 Tph. T. 1088. 2 Ties Te BN 
4 Fel. 1451. 2 Niles TS VP BU 6 Fel. 1301. 
” Hel. 164, [ph. T. 123. 8 Hel, 625, Lph. T. 827. 
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Demeter and Koré have no more to do with the He/ex, in its 
dramatic aspect, than with /alius Caesar. But Apollo and 
Delphi are the theme of the Jphigenta; and though the 
Pythian ode is not exactly the sort of piece which in its place 
we should expect, yet, without extra-dramatic help, we may 
very well understand why it is what it is. Moreover (and 
this is important) the Pythian ode is not related, at least 
plainly, to any particular rite, festival, or season in the calendar. 
It celebrates (in a fashion) the praise of Apollo as possessor 
of the great oracle, but contains no apparent reference to any 
particular ceremony. The Thesmophorian ode celebrates not 
merely the goddesses but their worship, and concludes with a 
description of rites. Further (and this is almost decisive) 
Iphigenia is a work which could not, unless by way of 
deliberate insult, have been associated specially with a Pythian 
ceremony; the story, as shaped and coloured by Euripides, 
is disgraceful and derogatory to the oracle, more so than 
enough (one would think) for prudence, without any such 
exasperation as a Pythian festival would supply. Even the 
Pythian ode itself, with all its grace, is in substance satirical, 
and would have scandalized such a person as Aeschylus, 
But the He/en, as a story, is in no way anti-thesmophorian ; 
it is simply non-thesmophorian; and the work is too light 
and humorous to have, as a whole, any truly religious bearing 
whatever. The Thesmophorian ode is exactly suitable to 
such an occasion. There is no real religion in it, no gravity 
or passion; it is a poet’s compliment to the poetry and 
popular features of the legend and the celebration, that and 
nothing more. But as such a compliment it is perfect and 
without drawback, more beautiful even than the Pythian ode, 
and free from the suspicion of a sneer. All these con- 
siderations would yield at once to positive evidence, internal 
or external, that the occasion of the /phzgenta was Pythian. 
Hitherto I have found no evidence; and I do not consider 
that the relation of the Pythian ode to the play offers even a 
prima facie ground for suspecting that such was the case. 
The resemblance of the two poems is to be viewed 
rather in this way. The choric ode or stastmon has always 
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a non-dramatic as well as a dramatic side, either of which 
may be the more prominent according to the requirements 
of the case. Thus in the Choephori the second stasimon? is 
almost an integral part of the scenes with which it is con- 
nected, while the first? is almost pure interlude, and the third? 
combines both characters. In composing the /phigenia, the 
poet was led, perhaps by nothing more than the desire to 
place effectively a brilliant poem, to introduce one interlude 
a little more independent than dramatic considerations might 
have suggested. In the general imitation of /phzgenia which 
rules the composition of He/en, this precedent proved highly 
convenient, because the latter occasion required the use of 
an interlude independent altogether. The two external data, 
the island Helené and the Festival of the Two Goddesses, have 
no connexion, except the artificial one created by the poet’s 
apology to the female sex, which itself extends only to the 
celebrants of the festival, and not to the divinities. Thus, 
since the island gets the honour of the story, the most and 
least that could be done for the Mother and Maid was to 
give them an ode to themselves,—which however, since the 
given ode is perhaps not inferior to any poem of the kind 
which the world possesses, may be accepted as sufficient, 
even now, when the Corn-Maiden has so many and such 
devoted adherents. In performance, care would of course 
be taken to mark off this interlude by suitable interruption ; 
which, since the ode distracts us from nothing more serious 
than the business of fooling the fool Theoclymenus, the 
situation will very well bear. 

In general, the musical parts of /felen have the usual tone 
of choric poetry, but naturally without much elevation. Next 
to the Thesmophorian ode, but far below, may be ranked 
the voyage of Helen‘, where again the comparison with the 
parallel ode is significant, for that haunting poem includes 
a curse upon the genuine Helen of legend’, of which the 
remembrance adds piquancy to the paradoxical epithalamium 
of its counterpart. Between the ‘halcyon’ ode and the 

1 Cho. 783 (Dindorf). 2 Cho. 585. 3 Cho. 935. 
ATH ela 5d. Spa L430: 
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‘nightingale’ ode there is just the external resemblance of 
the openings, but no more. The piercing pathos of home- 
sickness in the ‘halcyon’ ode belongs naturally to the Chorus 
of the /phigenza, Greek captives who really feel their exile, 
and whose fate is not the least tragic part of that terrible 
drama. The Chorus of //e/ex, though formally similar in 
position, are of course not allowed to feel anything in par- 
ticular; and the ‘nightingale’ ode, a slight tissue of myths 
and moralities, may be regarded as little more than a vehicle 
for the music. One point in it may be noticed as a proof 
of finish in workmanship. The singers relate, briefly but with 
the assumption of full knowledge, the wrecking of the Greek 
fleet on the way from Troy, by a false beacon malignantly 
lighted on the rocks of the Capherides!. Now not only is it 
impossible, according to the presuppositions of the play, that 
they should know any incident of the Greeks’ return, but we 
have actually been reminded that they do zot know this 
particular incident ; for it is mentioned, but not related, by 
Menelaus?, when he declines generally, and doubtless with 
discretion, to relate to his wife his adventures during the 
period when her place was supplied. ‘Your answer, says 
Helen herself with opportune recollection, ‘is better than my 
question. So it is; but the effect is that neither she nor her 
companions get information about ‘the beacons of Euboea.’ 
In some writers this contradiction might pass for an oversight, 
though the accident in that case would be odd. But Euri- 
pides was, as the nature of his work required, punctilious 
about such things*. If he had wanted his ode to agree with 
the play, it would not have conspicuously disagreed. As a 
fact, he wishes to detach it, and to show that the Chorus here 
are mere singers, performers of an interlude, whose dramatic 
personality, so far as they have any, is irrelevant. The de- 
tachment is preparatory to their complete and necessary 
independence in the next ode, the Thesmophorian. It is 
however probable that the obvious device of an independent 
stasimon had been used before, when the private recitation 
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of plays was connected with some special occasion or circum- 
stances ; and we shall presently notice a trace of this, which 
survives in the public version of the Medea. 

With the departure of Theonoe, and the commencement 
of the plot for escape, the story loses all trace of gravity, 
and proceeds with accumulating extravagance through the 
‘deception’ of Theoclymenus to the foreseen end. The dis- 
cussion of plans between Menelaus and Helen! is closely 
similar to that between Orestes and Iphigenia’, with this 
difference, that the one situation is desperate, the other 
dangerous only in pretence. The very form betrays the 
opposition, the sharp alternation of verse and verse being 
exchanged for leisurely couplets. The wild and savage 
proposals of Orestes, offspring of his crazy mind and tortured 
nerves, make one shiver, but have, as we saw, quite another 
effect when propounded with calm stupidity by Menelaus. 
We have noticed too before‘, though it deserves to be noticed 
again, the sheer farce of his contemptuous comment on the 
* originality of Helen’s device, that he should pretend to be the 
reporter of his own death. ‘ But will ¢/az bring us off?’ says 
he. ‘The story, as such, is somewhat stale®’ It was indeed, 
having been classical in tragedy at least since the Choephorz, 
near fifty years, and we know not how long before, and 
having been repeated doubtless dozens of times with less 
excuse and skill than in the Eéectva of Sophocles. In the 
Tauric drama this cliché is carefully avoided. Iphigenia has, 
or supposes herself to have, reasons for believing Orestes 
dead, until she learns from himself that he is alive; and it is 
this true intelligence which, with some false addition, she 
communicates in the deception to King Thoas®. But in 
Helen, what we want and get is the most threadbare imposture 
which the repertory supplied, resuscitated in circumstances 
which make it positively ridiculous. All Helen’s inventions, 
with their assumption of limitless credulity in the deceived,- 
have the same transparent candour, and are accepted by 
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Menelaus with the same sneering acquiescence. She has 
her revenge, however, when Menelaus carries his affectation 
of dulness so far as to ask, who is to be the pretended reporter 
of his death. ‘ You/’ she replies?, with pardonable sharpness, 
for this point, though not explicitly mentioned at the outset, 
is plainly implied, and Menelaus has shown already that he 
thinks it only too obvious*. ‘ You!—And you must say, that 
you were the only one of Menelaus’ shipmates to escape, 
and that you saw him die. Though it is nevertheless 
assumed‘ that the plot is to include somehow the whole of 
his crew, and indeed it must do so in order to succeed. But 
through this and through everything the gods of the topsy- 
turvy pantheon are justly relied upon to pull the machine. 
But the best point in the dialogue, the best which with 
existing lights is appreciable, is the confidence of Menelaus in 
the wind. Helen is naturally anxious about this: ‘If only 
we have a speeding wind to our sail, and the ship may run!’ 
‘[t will,;’ says he, ‘for the Powers will end my troubles®’; 
and doubtless he speaks with knowledge. The geography 
of Greece and the framework of Greek legend were such, that 
‘the speeding wind, which announces that the Hecuba has 
reached its close*, must often have favoured at the destined 
hour the personages of tragedy, who, however their adventures 
might be varied by the composer of the moment, had 
generally an inexorable appointment with Fate for the 
ultimate accomplishment of their traditional escapes, home- 
comings, and so forth. We hardly dare conjecture how often 
this dramatic gale must have blown to order, before, in. the 
Tauric enterprise of Orestes—it failed. There, at the very 
moment when according to religious expectation the Powers 
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should declare for the devotee of Apollo in the natural way, 
they declare against him, and blow him fiercely back to 
death. It is the last stroke of the irony which in that tragedy 
pursues the victims throughout!, But in general the Aeolus 
of the theatre was doubtless more obedient ; and Menelaus 
has reason to suppose that, however strong may be the 
external resemblance of the Helen to the Iphigenia, he need 
not fear disappointment in this respect. It is the just 
expectation of a hero whose traditional time of wandering 
is up. The breeze will come, says he; and so it does, 
punctually”. 3 

Of Theoclymenus, the pseudo-tyrant, perhaps enough was 
said before. The whole conception of his part, a personage 
supposed to be formidable in character and authority, but 
in fact perpetually deluded and disobeyed, is a caricature of 
dramatic inconsequence. He scarcely ever speaks or is spoken 
to without exposing, sometimes crudely and sometimes deli- 
cately, the futility of his function. As a tragic figure, he 
disposes of himself at his very entrance. He comes in, like 
Hippolytus’, from the chase, with huntsmen, dogs, and nets, 
but not like Hippolytus with grateful salutations and offerings 
to Artemis the patroness of the field. On the contrary he 
is out of humour with his men, and in dismissing them blames 
himself for excessive clemency in the article of punishment‘, 
—in short, we divine, without being told, that he has had no 
sport. His salutation is offered, as in all his comings and 
goings (so he tells us)*, to the tomb of his sainted father, 
a custom creditable doubtless to both parties, but in this 
particular connexion not a little incongruous. And anything 
less like a tyrant in love one cannot imagine. Helen is not 
in his thoughts; and the manner in which he recalls her is 
laughable. His guards are no better than his huntsmen: 
some Hellene or other, he says, has come openly into the 
country...to spy of course, or perhaps intending to steal... 


1 [ph. T. 13943; see Euripides the Rationalist, p. 196. 

2 y. 1612 of & iarl’ Fpov, ovpsar 5’ HKov mvoal, where 7jKov almost suggests the 
keeping of an appointment. 

3 Hipp. 58. 4 wy. 1169-1172. 5 wy. 1165-1168. 
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‘Helen!’ he exclaims, with sudden recollection}, ‘He shall 
die !...that is, if he can but be caught.’ He looks into the 
sanctuary, which is apparently now closed, but proves to be 
empty! So the grooms are called out again for pursuit, and 
there are a few minutes of confusion’, terminated by Helen 
herself, walking quietly out of the house, but elaborately 
got up, according to her agreement with Menelaus*, as a 
mourner for Menelaus deceased. The whole business is 
undignified and comical. 

A propos of the comparison between the entrance of 
Theoclymenus and that of Hippolytus, we should note that it 
is actually indicated by a simple but significant feature in the 
scene. As in the Hzppolytus, so here, the two goddesses, upon 
whose contention the plot turns or is supposed to turn, 
are represented by images. There the opposition is between 
Aphrodite and Artemis, here between Aphrodite and Hera, 
the first opposing and the latter promoting the return of 
Helen to Hellas. That Aphrodite and Hera are actually 
represented, appears from the direction of Theonoe that the 
escape shall commence with prayers addressed to them, and 
the contrasted prayers which Helen addresses accordingly ; 
in the words which precede her prayers she speaks of the 
two opposed inclinations as visible’. Theonoe is made to 
disparage Aphrodite, in comparison with Hera, in words® of 
which the respectful irony strongly recalls that of Hippolytus 


LUST kal vov mémvuomar pavepdy “EAjvwv twa 
és ynv aptxdat cal NeAnOévat cKorTods,... 
Hrow KatoaTny...7) KNoTats Onpwmevov... 
‘Erévnv. Oavetrar 5, Hv ye 67 AndOn udvov.— 
éa" 
aN ws €oke, mdvTa Svamemparyyueva 
eUpnka.. TUuBou yap Kevas Nurola’ edpas x.T.r. 
2 vv. 1180-1183. 3 vy. 1087. 
4 wv. 878 foll., 1024 foll., 1ogo-1106. The last passage, I think, makes the 
point clear. Note r@v in v. 1024, and Bdérw in v. 1090. 
> Hel. 1006 H Kurpes 6€ por 
thews ev eln, cuuBéBnxe 5 ovdapod. 
Compare the whole scene in Hipfolytus vu. 58-120, especially v. 113 Thy ohy dé 
Kirpw m6\n’ eyo xalpew éyw, noting that tews ely is, for a god, equivalent to 
Adyw xalpev. 
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in comparing her with Artemis under similar circumstances. 
The absence of Artemis therefore could not fail to strike 
spectators familiar with the A7ppolytus, and lends point to 
the return of the unsuccessful sportsman. The two visible 
goddesses, Aphrodite and Hera, are of course the chosen 
patrons not of Theonoe but of Theoclymenus, the nominal 
master of the house, who as a lover hopes for their support in 
his wooing of Helen. 

All this leads up excellently to the deception, with its 
trailing facilities and transparent conundrums. Nothing in 
the friendly s&tire, directed in this play upon the weaknesses 
of Athenian tragedy, is better deserved. All Athenian com- 
positions are penetrated by the Greek and specially Athenian 
taste for dexterous verbal ambiguity. In tragedy the habit 
of irony, of making points imperceptible (er hypothesz) to the 
auditors on the stage but intelligible to the audience, was 
fortified by the almost superhuman faculty of Aeschylus, not 
only for managing ambiguous language, but for maintaining 
that impression of solemnity, which prevents the spectator 
from consulting his experience, and raising the question, 
whether the dialogue would actually work as supposed. 
Both his great successors, and doubtless others, profited by 
the lesson in their own ways. But such irony is a perilous 
trick ; and all the Three, in my opinion and, I suppose, that of 
most readers, sometimes run it fine. For instance, when 
Amphitryon is directing the tyrant Lycus into the house 
where Heracles, whom Lycus believes to be dead, is waiting 
to slay him, the deceiver is made twice to insist ironically on 
the certainty that Heracles cannot have come to life again’. 
The audience are supposed to enjoy their superiority of know- 
ledge, and perhaps they might; but is it certain that none of 
them would ask himself, why a deceiver should sound this 
warning, and what would be its natural effect upon the 
deceived? What the thing came to in the hands of bunglers 
we see in the deception of Theoclymenus. The situation 


1 See e.g. the ambiguity of Puxfs (‘¢hezr life,’ ‘my life’) in Med. 968 ; but the 
subject is too familiar for illustration. 
2 H. F. 717-719. 
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is such that any ambiguity whatever in the behaviour of 
Helen must betray the secret of her unnatural and fantastic 
proposals. To preserve appearances absolutely would be her 
only chance, if chance there were. And yet at every turn she 
must be letting us see that Theoclymenus does zot see that 
she says that Menelaus ‘has not perished, ‘has not been 
buried,’ ‘is here present,’ ‘is to go where she would have him, 
‘has the garb of her husband,’ ‘was the only Achaean among 
the Greeks of her husband’s ship’?! And when she has 
invited Theoclymenus to ‘make her his wife now and here,’ 
and when he, by an embrace, has in a manner done so, we 
can work off a fresh set of ironies? about ‘ burying her husband,’ 
without the least apprehension of his doubting, any more than 
we do, whether we mean the old husband or the new! The 
high-water mark of this foolery is her mysterious declaration 
about the ‘dead’ Menelaus : 


} U l“ / 
diros yap éotw, Os ToT éotiv, évOad dv’. 


To the audience this means what it says, that she loves him, 
whoever he is, for being here. But what should it mean 
to Theoclymenus? One can strain out some other sense or 
senses which a resolute commentator can put onit. She gives 
it as a reply to the suggestion, that the loss of funeral rites to 
her husband is no great matter for lamentation; and it is 
apparently to be accepted by Theoclymenus in the sense that 
the dead ‘ be he what he may, is dear to her so long as he is in 
this world. Nell, since the Greeks did use herve and there for 
this world and the other respectively, the interpretation is 
possible. But what can be more absurd, as a device for 
avoiding suspicion, than such a riddle? Theoclymenus gives 
it up, asking in bewilderment whether ‘all is straight about 
this mourning’; and though, being a fool, he is promptly 


1 vy. 1207 "ENAnv, "Axady els éuus Edumdous wbce. ‘Achaeans’ here, if dis- 
tinguished from ‘Hellenes’ as the emphasis suggests, denotes the ruling race, the 
kingly families, and the verse may signify, with the usual cumbrous simplicity, 
that the man present is Menelaus himself. But it need not. 

, VU. 1231-1232, 1237, 1239, 1276-1278, 1285-1289, 1399-1409. 

w, 1225. 
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reassured, that does not justify the puzzle, which only serves 
to illustrate the clumsiness into which a composer may be led 
by an intemperate taste for duplicity. We may suspect that 
it is borrowed or adapted from some notorious failures in 
this style. 

The double meaning of the phrase ‘dead husband,’ signi- 
fying Menelaus or Theoclymenus according to speaker and 
context, after being worried to rags by Helen and the two 
men, is perhaps used to supply evasions for Theonoe. The 
ambiguities in this scene are so many, and some of them so 
extravagant, that it is difficult, especially for a foreign inter- 
preter, to be certain, who is supposed to understand what. 
And indeed it is probably the intention that the audience 
shall be sometimes merely bewildered. The deception con- 
cludes with some more verbal sparring between Helen and 
Theoclymenus, each contending which can most plainly say 
the thing which is not to be understood. The lady gives 
us again her puzzle about ere and (¢here®, in a form 
more puzzling than ever; and finally the lover, not to be 
beaten, fires off three continuous verses of enigma’, signifying, 
though of course the speaker is supposed to be not aware of 
it, that Menelaus is to take back his wife, convey her home, 
and live with her happily there henceforward. One can 
imagine the rounds of applause which saluted his exit after 
this natural and convincing performance. 

The last scene introduces the Egyptian sailor with his 


Lez t ok moow mapdvTa Tov euov iaropoumévy 
ovx« elm ddeX\bQ, KaTbavéyTa 6’ ev xOovl 
ot pynow avyas elcopay éunv xdpuw, 
where note the emphasis on réc.v. The corrupt verse which follows, caé\\ora 
Sir’ avipracev év TUXN Téots, referred, I think, originally to the felicity with which 
Theonoe apprehended the precious ambiguity of wéous; but there is some con- 
fusion in the text here. See note in the Appendix. 
i NOM OB. ra tév Oavivtwv obd&’, ANN’ EAdws Tévos. 
BA. éorw re Kakel xdv0ae’ wy éyw déyw. 

3 Or perhaps five, vv. 1436-1440. Note the use of the metaphorical term 
sea-embrace (wedaylous dykddas) for waves (cf. v. 1062). Here it may be con- 
strued with é\@uéy, and mean, to the audience, the embracing of Helen on the sea. 
The word ofkous is ambiguous throughout, signifying either the home of Menelaus 
or that of the speaker, at pleasure. 
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sensational report. Here the text has sustained some injury, 
the nature of which is worth consideration. The scene opens 
abruptly with a couplet, 


dvat, Ta Kdxiot év Sopors evpHKape. 
ws Kal” axovon mnpat é& éuod Taya’, 
of which the first verse is a false and very late insertion®. The 
supposition? that it fills the place of a genuine passage omitted 
by accident does not seem probable. How should such an 
accident hit exactly the beginning of a scene, leaving intact 
to the last verse the ode which precedes? What is wanting 
is not verses but stage-directions. The arrival of the sailor, 
the emotion of the Chorus, the entrance and amazement of 
the king, are all exhibited only by action or inarticulate 
exclamations, from which fact we should infer that there 
is something very startling about the man’s appearance. And 
this is likely. According to his story, he has barely escaped 
first from the sword and then from the sea, and must be 
in a most woeful plight. Now we have already remarked 
that his story, so much of it as is horrible, would be incon- 
gruous and offensive, unless the audience were sufficiently 
assured that it is not seriously meant* Nothing could serve 
this purpose better than a touch of caricature in the make-up, 
a thing the more easy because the Greek stage was not so 
familiar as that of modern tragedy and melodrama with objects 
visibly hideous. One such effect we have had already; for the 
ghastly toilette of Helen the mourner, exhibited in the midst 
of the king’s hunt, could not fail to be grotesque’. Another, 
I think, we have here. The sailor must be the grimmest 
of figures, battered and bruised and livid.. To make such 
a figure pathetic would perhaps be not impossible, but easier, 
and here more proper, to make it a little ridiculous. Let it 
come on abruptly; let the women first and then the king 
salute it in appropriate tones; let it address the prince in the 
true style of a tragic apparition, after a solemn pause but 


Da NST 
® The false quantity betrays a writer accustomed to scan by accent. 
3 Dindorf. Se paiode 5 wy. 1087, 1184-1190. 
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without any invocation, ‘ How strange a tale of woe thou art 
to hear !’—and we shall have the best possible introduction 
to the humours and horrors of the narrative. As usual, 
comparison is challenged, and a standard for estimating the 
effect is furnished, by the /phigenia, where the corresponding 
personage, the narrator of the parallel story, is marked with 
ugly and formidable wounds, to which he calls attention}, 
a circumstance which, however proper to that play, must have 
provoked criticism in Athenian audiences. Here also the 
Hlelen appears to have pursued its purpose, to convert into 
extravagance, by exaggeration, whatever in the technique of 
drama current opinion had noted for dangerous. Of the 
narrative we have already said enough?. Every part of it is 
humorous and absurd, except the massacre, which by its 
nature does not admit such treatment. This, being neverthe- 
less indispensable, is summarily reduced to the proper level 
of unreality by the preliminary allusion to ‘Axia.’ 

As for the Divine Twins, who appear at the close, they 
have this disadvantage, as compared with the human per- 
sonages, that the gods of the Euripidean finale are, as a rule, 
beyond the reach of parody. To be more futile and unreal 
than the Athena of the /phzgenza would be impossible. But 
there is humour in the Twins nevertheless. Very candid and 
satisfactory is their confession, that their promotion by Zeus 
to the rank of gods has not enabled them to interfere with 
fate, or with the superior deities who ‘were pleased that the 
thing should be as it was* Such was the simple philosophy 
of the Greek pantheon. The peculiar occasion of Helen gives 
to the epilogizing deities (who doubtless dispensed for the 
nonce with a machine) the unusual opportunity of referring 
to the external circumstances of the representation, as when 
they explain the new name of the island Macris. The ‘sland 
of the blest’—singular not pluralt—which is promised as 
a habitation to the ‘travelled’ Menelaus, is Macris alias 
Helené itself, to which ‘ Menelaus,’ being one of the dependants 
of ‘Theonoe, and having come, as Aristophanes says, out of 


1 [ph. T. 1366. ? pp- 54, 57, 84, 113. 
3 vy. 1658-1661. 4 uy. 1677 makdpwy vigor. 
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the herb-shop, had apparently then retired. He had probably 
travelled, especially to Egypt, in his commercial as well as 
in his heroic capacity. So also the libations and enter- 
tainment, which Helen, having finished her (dramatic) life, 
is to share with her divine brothers, are nothing else but the 
festivity which followed the performance and included the 
more dignified performers. The less gifted members of the 
company and household would wait upon the feasters as usual: 

Tovs evyevels yap ov oTuyovar Saipoves, 

tov © avapiOuntwyv padrov elo ot Trovos. 

Great ones the gods mislike not; toils belong, 

As more appropriate, to the unreckoned throng. 

But the best laugh is reserved for the end, when the 
Chorus, left alone upon the scene, deliver, with a new and 
witty application, the Euripidean play-end, or tag, modal 
poppal tav Saimoviwy and so forth. ‘Many a shape has 
fate, and many a surprise the gods decree; expectation 
is not accomplished, and for the unexpected Heaven finds 
a way. And so has this action ended!’ The full history of 
this formula, which occurs several times? in our collection, we 
cannot trace; but it surely refers, with a certain shameless 
sarcasm, to the huddled expedients which in all ages have 
been permitted or practised in the theatrical wind-up, and 
specially to the peculiar treatment of a miraculous intervention, 
which was required by the position and purposes of Euripides®. 
In the Medea for instance, the tag anticipates the remark of 
Aristotle, that nothing in the plot of that play justifies or 
prepares us for the final rescue of the heroine by an aerial 
chariot; it is a ‘divine surprise. But in Helen, by the 
peculiar character of the play, the poet is enabled to produce 
a new kind of surprise, and one particularly adverse to certain 
expectations which have been raised in the minds of the Chorus. 
The play compares at all points, as we have seen, with the 
Iphigenia in Taurica, which also has its surprise, but one 
different from that of the Medea. It consists*, as in the 

1 Zeus (v. 1659 and v. 1669) is Euripides. 


2 Alcestis, Medea, Andromache, Helen, Bacchae, with slight variations. 
3 See Euripides the Rationalist, p. 77. 4 7b. p. 168. 
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Orestes}, in a reversal, by the intervening deity, of the proper 
and inevitable conclusion to which the story has actually been 
carried. Iphigenia and her companions are saved from destruc- 
tion by a simple order, given by Athena, without pretence of 
reason, to the king of Taurica; and the deliverance is extended, 
by a freak, the extravagance of which is expressly emphasized, 
to the Greek slave-women who compose the Chorus, They 
also are to be sent back to their country. No reader of the 
Lphigenia could forget either their heroism or their reward ; for 
the one is the most beautiful thing in the story, the other the 
wittiest thing in the epilogue. Now the Chorus of the Helen, 
in sex, position, function, part, are precisely similar to that of 
the /phigenza; and we have in the play an explicit promise 
that the parallel shall extend to their ultimate fate. Helen, 
like Iphigenia, requires their secrecy, and offers, in language 
almost identical, the prospect of their escape*. Nothing 
indeed can be less like than the effect of the two scenes and 
the two offers, the one desperate, the other impudent; but the 
formal resemblance is exact. We expect therefore, and the 
Chorus expect, betraying doubtless their expectation by joyful 
acquiescence, that their release and restoration to Hellas will 
be ordered in due course by the intervening deity. But 
Castor, alas, forgets this part of his duty. His speech, which 
the handmaidens follow, we must presume, from point to point 
with signs of eager anticipation, concludes without mention of 
them, does not demand their enfranchisement, does not even 
include them in the invitation to the banquet; and his final 
words (above cited‘) seem to refer them to their ordinary 
tasks! There is yet one chance; for Theoclymenus has to 
speak, and will surely repair the omission. But from him 
also they get nothing, except their share, as women, in the 
happiness of contemplating a virtuous Helen! We can 

1 See essay on that play hereafter. 

2 Tph. T. 1467, Euripides the Rationalist, |.c. 
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imagine therefore, when ‘the great ones’ have passed into 
the house, with what melancholy gestures, and amid what 
merriment, their inferiors prepare to follow, intoning in 
a minor key (or whatever was the Greek equivalent) the 
familiar words, ‘Many a surprise the gods decree; expecta- 
tion is not accomplished, and for the unexpected Heaven 
finds a way. And so has this action ended!’ 

On the whole, and much as we inevitably miss, we can 
perceive, in most of the play, a conformity to the humorous 
purpose of the Euripidean apology. The portions least ap- 
parently suitable are the musical, especially the comos, that 
is to say the lyrical part of the mutual lamentations between 
Helen and the handmaidens upon their first entrance’. At 
least I do not here find in the words generally anything 
inconsistent with gravity. But the spirit of the piece by no 
means requires that the sorrows of the heroine should be 
altogether ridiculous. Possibly there was a touch of parody in 
the music. And even the words present at all events one 
passage which is not offered for admiration. Here is a not 
unfair translation of it. Helen sings: 


Ah, maiden of Arcady, happy, Kallisto, art thou, 
O fourfoot-pacing thing who wast Zeus’s bride! 
Better by far than my mother’s is thy lot now, 
Who hast cast the burden of human sorrow aside, 
And only now for the shaggy limb 
Of the brute with tears are thy fierce eyes dim. 
Yea, happier she whom Artemis drave from her choir, 
A stag gold-antlered, Merops’ Titanian daughter, 
Because of her beauty,—but mine with the brands of desire 
Hath enkindled Dardanian Pergamus’ ruin-pyre, 
And hath given the Achaeans to slaughter? 


This is Alexandrian poetry, not Attic, learned, frigid, and 
hollow at the heart. The priestess of Taurica in the parallel 
passages does not thus illustrate her miseries by miscellaneous 
mythology*. The appearance of such a passage, as a sequel 
to the absurd conversation with Teucer, and a preliminary to 


: vv. 179-251 and 330-385. 2 wu. 375-385 (Way). 
8 [ph. T. 143-235. 
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the preposterous consultation of Theonoe, signifies (and one 
is glad to know it) that Euripides was alive to the peculiar 
dangers besetting drama based upon minstrelsy. It was not 
for every one, as he saw, to follow Aeschylus with success 
in his 

i@ Auyelas peopov andovos: 

mepéBarov yap of wrepoddpov déuas 

Geol yrAuKiy T ayava KNaUpLATwY ATEp’ 

€uwot O€ pwimver oxyropos audryxes Sopil. 


This is perfect, but poised in its perfection upon a slippery 
verge. Euripides may have thought that, even in some plays 
of high note and passages of singular beauty, the alliance of 
pathos with erudition had gone quite far enough’. 

The private origin and private recitation of the Helen is 
a fact which should not surprise us. It was probably not 
even exceptional. It would have been strange, and scarcely 
credible, in the circumstances of the age, that such recitations 
should not have been common. The number of plays com- 
posed about this time at Athens was enormous. Aristophanes 
can scarcely find a figure sufficient: ‘more than ten thousand,’ 
that is, than infinity, is his phrase for the tragedies which the 
young men were at work upon®. The opportunities of public 
exhibition were infinitesimal. What then became of these 
fashionable compositions? We can scarcely suppose that all 
of them were written to be kept in the desk. Reading, silent 
and solitary reading, was but a recent habit, and readers still 
few. Recitation had been and was still the normal manner 
in which literature circulated among all but professed students. 
In these circumstances it would have been strange indeed, if 
tragedies had not been privately performed or recited. Even 
for the very few composers who could reach the theatre and 


1 Agam. 1146 (Dindorf). Cassandra speaks: ‘Alas, for the fate of the 
musical nightingale! Her did the gods clothe in a winged form, and gave her a 
sweet and a tearless passage of death. But I must be cleft in twain by the steel’s 
sharp edge.’ 

2 See Soph. Azz. 823. 

3 Frogs 89 perpaxv\dua 

Tparywolas trowdvra mAelv 7) puptds. 
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theatrical festivals, private performance of some kind was an 
obvious method of experiment; and one would suppose rather 
that many or most tragedies passed through it. One tragedy 
of the time we have (attributed, perhaps wrongly, to Euripides) 
which cannot have been intended, one would suppose, for the 
theatre—I mean the Rhesus. The Greek preface to that play 
speaks indeed of its being ‘recorded as genuine in the ddas- 
caliae’; but if this means (though perhaps it need not) that an 
exhibition of it in the theatre was recorded, one would almost 
doubt the fact. The action passes in the night; and that it 
was performed in such circumstances as those of the civic 
theatre and festival is scarcely believable; at all events this 
cannot have been the original intention. Nor is it likely, in 
that age, that the composer thought only of readers. For 
private recitation or performance a suitable time and 
arrangement could be chosen; and it would be interesting 
as a variety. But apart from this exception there is much in 
extant tragedy, especially that of Euripides, which suggests 
the influence of domestic recitation. For many, perhaps 
a majority, of his plays, the forecourt of a house, or the space 
in front of it, would be a scene not merely as good as that of 
the theatre, but in many ways better. Of course a play, which 
‘obtained a Chorus’ and reached the dignity of exhibition, 
would generally need some recasting or retouching to fit 
it for the peculiar conditions of the Athenian theatre ; and in 
this process those features, if any there were, which the piece 
derived from the circumstances of its origin, would disappear ; 
as they seem to have disappeared for the most part, but, as we 
shall presently see, not completely, from the public versions 
preserved to us, in all cases except that of Helen, 

But it is a fortunate or a judicious choice which has 
preserved to us one play of Euripides which, by the nature of 
the case, could not undergo any material change in being 
transferred from private performance to the publicity of the 
Dionysia. The Helen is so intimately connected with the 
house of ‘Theonoe, that it could not be disengaged from its 
origin, but, when demanded by the general curiosity, had to be 
given as it was made. Weare thus reminded of the important 
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aid which private performance must have rendered to the 
general development of the Euripidean drama out of the 
Aeschylean. It is not too much to say that, without the help 
of some external frame more suitable than the theatre of 
Dionysus, nothing less than a miracle could have created such 
types of art as the Alcestis, the Phoentssae, the Hippolytus, 
the Azdromache, and above all the Medea. We naturally have 
received these works, and are thankful so to have them, in 
their public shape. But that is not the original nor the most 
appropriate shape. One of them at least, the most celebrated 
(which is not to say the best) of the poet’s extant plays, has 
been deplorably injured, as the poet himself indicates}, in the 
vain, though doubtless inevitable, attempt to fit it for the 
incongruous conditions of a civic spectacle, and retains in its 
perversion many traces of the better mould. 

The story of Medea, as treated by Euripides, though 
admirably fitted for exposition by monologue and dialogue, 
is one which, to a delicate taste, must lose on the whole rather 
than gain by performance of any kind, and is painfully 
unsuitable for presentation to a huge mass of people. The 
finest parts of the play are thoughts, private thoughts, so secret 
and so terrible that the thinking mind must struggle .to 
disguise them even from itself, and that even to write and 
read them is already to do some violence to nature. All the 
rest consists of colloquies essentially private and intimate. 
For pomp there is neither need nor opportunity. Nota single 
situation requires or even admits that sort of illustration 
which a great stage and large company can supply. The 
best acting and delivery would be the simplest. Indeed it is 
not easy to imagine what skill in the enunciation of xkaxas 
mét pakta.® or @ Téxva Téxva® could perfectly compensate for 
the impropriety of having such things spoken at all. Is it 
likely that they were imagined and composed for the purpose 
of being declaimed with professional effects to the assembled 
population of a great city? Moreover the plot is such that 
a Chorus, the necessary condition of public performance 


1 See below, p. 127. 2 Med. 364 foll. 3 7b. 1021 foll. 
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at Athens, is an exasperating absurdity. For a Medea, 
murderess of her children, one single confidant would be 
too much; and the co-operation of fifteen casual visitors is 
not a whit the less outrageous because, tempted or forced by 
the conditions of his time, Euripides consented to authorize 
it, and to introduce, for the sake of the theatre, other elements 
not less unfortunate. 

The play will bear no Chorus; and for a domestic per- 
formance none would be necessary. For this purpose, an 
empty stage would be a sufficient separation between the 
scenes; or if an interlude were desired, it might be best 
delivered by a single voice. One such interlude, unique in 
the extant literature, actually survives. Instead of an ode 
bearing upon the action and designed for a band of per- 
formers nominally engaged in the action, we have an un- 
broken recitation, totally non-dramatic in theme and manner, 
and, though connected remotely with the subject of the play, 
not even affecting to have any relation to the plot. It was 
not for fifteen voices, nor for the leader of fifteen, that the 
poet wrote 
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and the rest of this simple and tender meditation. Would 
one desire to sit with twenty thousand strangers, while trained 
and hired vocalists shouted this ?— 
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words made, one would think, to be written in a locked 
volume, and shown, rather than read, to a dear companion. 
To the twenty thousand the thing did come, as many things 
have a strange fortune in the process of life; but never for 
such a use was it planned. The odes of the Medea, the real 
odes, are some of them admirable compositions; but the 
consignment of them all to oblivion would have been a small 
price to pay for the expulsion of the Chorus, and the 
restoration of the drama to a cast and setting which would 
make the story conceivable. 

Equally unfortunate, though necessary, was the change 
which, as the existing text betrays, was made, when the play 
was prepared for the theatre, in the substance and form of the 
finale. The dénouement of the J/edea, the aerial chariot in 
which the murderess departs, has been a commonplace of 
critical condemnation ever since Aristotle, and doubtless 
before. The poet himself appends on this occasion his 
critical tag, which confesses that ‘the end is not what was 
expected’; and in truth it is utterly inappropriate. The 
Medea of the play, the injured woman, is not and cannot be 
conceived as a supernatural person, or the possessor of super- 
natural powers. Nothing in the action requires the sup- 
position’, and the tone and colouring exclude it. With the 
miracles of Argonautic legend the story has no real connexion. 
The play scarcely touches on them*, and to be consistent 
should not touch at all. Again and again the forsaken 
mistress is represented as helpless for every purpose but 


1 Med. 1415; see above p. 120. 

2 The deaths of the princess and her father assume nothing which may not be 
conceived as the natural effect of an unknown poison. 

3 Med. 478-482. Every reader feels these reminiscences to be out of keeping. 
They, and some other slight touches, are probably interpolated, though doubtless 
by Euripides. 
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revenge. So far is she from commanding the resources of 
heaven, that she cannot even secure a refuge upon earth but 
by negotiation with a scrupulous visitor, whose consent to 
receive her is purchased by the promise of medicinal aid 
to his virility. This personage offers the protection of 
Athens, on the condition that, without his aid, she can get 
out of Corinth; and it is necessary, for the proper defeat of 
her betrayer, that she should get out. But that in these 
circumstances she should fly away through the air, receiving, 
as a thing of course, a yoke of serpents from her grandsire 
the Sun, is a ‘surprise’ which the unanimous judgment of 
cultivated persons has condemned, and which Euripides him- 
self has condemned in advance. 

To justify it is impossible; but there is this excuse for it, 
that the narrow and peculiar conditions of public performance 
at Athens were not consistent with a proper conclusion, any 
more than they were with the working of the plot as a whole. 
The play had once a conclusion not inappropriate, and the 
lines of it are visible in the altered form. In the final 
dialogue with Jason, as we still read it, Medea proposes to 
bargain with him: she asks how she is to purchase a 
separation, whereupon he demands that the bodies of the 
children should be given to him for burial Nothing comes 
of this negotiation, nor could anything come of it as the 
situation is now represented. Medea, speaking from the 
security of her chariot, of course refuses the demand, and has 
in fact no reason for inviting it. That she does invite it 
is proof that, as the scene was originally conceived, she was in 
a position not of absolute but of temporary safety, not yet 
able to escape, but able either to grant or refuse decent 
burial to the children of the traitor. That the father should 


1 See the play passzm, and specially the strange interview with Aegeus 
(vv. 662 foll.). 
2 Med. 1373 
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concede anything, rather than forego the rite, would, I con- 
ceive, be perfectly intelligible to the Hellenic mind. Moreover 
Medea explains that the burial of the children is to be the 
means or occasion of religious benefit to Corinth. In the 
present scene this is nothing to the purpose, since, with the 
dragon-chariot, it matters not at all whether Corinth is 
contented or not; but it was important and necessary, when 
the consent of the Corinthians was required to confirm the 
transaction and permit the departure of the murderess. The 
inconsistent conduct of the scene, as it stands, is just such a 
flaw as is likely to appear in the most skilful patchwork, and 
indicates that the play originally ended, as we should expect, 
in a negotiation by Medea, completing her arrangement with 
Aegeus, for leave to retire from Corinth. To the same con- 
ception of the story belongs the notice in the prologue’, that 
Medea was popular among the citizens in her place of exile. 
That this notice now comes in oddly, is irrelevant, and is 
awkwardly worded, is the universal opinion of readers. But 
something of the kind, now represented by a remnant and a 
patch, was indispensable for the original dénowement by means 
of a bargain. Such a bargain, grim and sordid, required no 
miraculous intervention, and terminated the miserable story 
in a manner not indeed pleasant (how should such a story 
have a pleasant termination ?) but at all events consistent with 
its colour and sentiment. Why then was it altered? Because 
a popular audience, eager to amuse their holiday with a 
spectacle, would find such an ending flat, and for the pleasure 
of admiring a mechanical surprise would cheerfully sacrifice 
considerations of propriety and harmony, which the majority 
would not even perceive. All this is no justification for the 
scene as it is. But the mistake lay not in adopting this 
particular method of fitting the Medea to be a civic spectacle, 
but in attempting such a process at all. The temptation, in 


1 Med. 1381-1383. 
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the conditions of art at Athens, was naturally great ; and this 
way of doing it was perhaps as good as another. But the 
Medea could in no way be really adjusted to the conditions of 
the Dionysia ; and if Euripides had known no other conditions 
than those of the Dionysia, no Medea would ever have been 
written. It is a picture conceived and fitted for private 
exhibition, but distorted, as we have it, by violent extension 
to the frame of the Aeschylean company and theatre. 

No other extant tragedy (the Resus and of course the 
Helen excepted) exhibits this quality of origin so strongly 
as the Medea, though there is much in Euripidean drama 
generally, for which the civic theatre does not account, and 
the domestic theatre, if we may so call it, does. The passage 
of plays through the preliminary period of private recitation 
is generally important for the history and comprehension of 
Euripides. It accounts for the existence of plays like the 
Ton, the Alcestis, and the Heracles, plays which, in their 
existing shape and as performed at the public festival, have 
the air of a puzzle. Most readers experience the impression 
that the /oz does not work itself out, and that the end of the 
piece, with a great parade of elucidation, leaves us neverthe- 
less discontented and doubtful. This phenomenon, when 
examined, is seen to have a simple cause, in the fact that the 
play propounds and presses an enquiry, which the conclusion 
does not answer. The story turns upon a question deeply 
affecting the honour and veracity of the oracle of Delphi. 
The tone and the trend of events appear throughout to be 
hostile to the oracle. But at the last moment a conclusion 
favourable to the oracle is abruptly imposed, without, as it 
would seem, any real explanation whatever!. Such a method 
ceases to be mysterious, when we consider that we have 
no reason to figure the /oz as composed with original and 
exclusive regard to the Dionysia. It must have been easy 
in that age and at Athens to collect private audiences, who 
would listen with perfect composure and satisfaction, while 
such a play as the /ov, a satire upon the pretensions of 
Delphi, was played out to the end which is all but visible in 


1 See my edition, and Lupripides the Rationalist, p- 129. 
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the extant form. Had this not been so, no play such as the 
fon now is could have been admitted to the civic theatre, and 
no author, taking that line of hostility to the public religion, 
which was openly attributed to Euripides, would have been 
heard there. To such private audiences, the /oz, with its 
proper ending, and without any ‘Athena’ in the machine to 
convert its natural import into nonsense, was first recited ; 
and so it was probably recited for some time, before the 
diffusion of curiosity, and the desire of the author for the only 
existing method of wide advertisement, led to the production 
of it before the civic assembly. Here it was necessarily pro- 
duced with a slight disguise, just enough to avoid legal danger 
and to content the uncritical masses. The few who looked 
for more than a spectacle were already enlightened by report, 
or, if they were not, could satisfy themselves by enquiry. 
Some there doubtless were, intelligent enough to be dis- 
satisfied, and yet not so situated as to command information. 
For this reason the method, however necessary in the circum- 
stances, was disadvantageous ; and the remains of Euripides 
show, if we may suppose them to be representative, that it 
was exceptional. To no other times, and to no other society, 
wouid it have been applicable; and this is one of the reasons 
why the works of Euripides, which have been transmitted to 
us by public authority and in their public form, present, 
as attentive readers generally feel, certain difficulties of a 
unique and peculiar type. 

Even in plays which did not require disguise, we are 
sometimes reminded that the author did not always or 
habitually think, if we may so put it, in the forms established 
by Aeschylus. The phenomenon is notorious, and so widely 
diffused that its weight will be rather diminished than increased 
by particular illustration. But let the reader turn to the scene 
of the Phoentssae!, where Jocasta in maternal ecstasy caresses 
and fondles and strokes and dances round her recovered 
son; and let him say whether it seems likely that such a 
vision would have presented itself to a mind occupied by the 
forms of Aeschylus and the setting of the Dionysia, the 
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cothurnus and mask, the stately robe, the enormous throng, 
the political sentiment,—all the things which made the only 
proper atmosphere for the Oveszea, and were congenial, though 
not perhaps necessary, to the Antigone and the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 

Even modern literature and society, though we have 
nothing analogous to the theatre of Athens, offer examples 
of the dangerous and sometimes disastrous pressure of cir- 
cumstances upon the forms of artistic creation, by which we 
may help ourselves to comprehend how the /oz or the Medea 
came into the extant shape. Instances recent or contemporary 
will occur to every reader, which prove that a work of ° 
imagination may be deliberately perverted and mutilated by 
the author, both before and after publication, in order to 
catch the taste or command the attention of a wider and 
a less competent audience. It was Scott himself who, mur- 
muring and protesting, but yielding to his publisher and 
the certain demand of the vulgar novel-reader, irreparably 
damaged what should have been a figure not inferior in tragic 
interest to the bride of Lammermoor, by recasting S¢ Ronan’s 
Well so as to spare the honour of Clara Mowbray; and it 
was not for want of urging that he refrained from crowning 
the suicide by actually marrying the maniac, in a happy 
conclusion, to her lover. It was not to please himself that 
Mr Kipling patched on a bright ending to The Light That 
Failed. And it is still the miscellaneous mob of the public 
theatre, which, with its stupid though inevitable demand for a 
smart finish, produces the worst distortions. If the reader 
was ever present at a performance of Mademoiselle de la 
Seigliere, as converted from novel to drama, this recollection, 
or if not this, some other like it, will suggest, with what 
scarcely suppressed exclamations of displeasure and contempt 
the chariot of Medea must have been received by the few, the 
comparatively few, who are aware that not every story is 
susceptible of a neat and satisfactory wind-up. And if we 
had only one theatre, a national and official theatre, dedicated 
(let us say) to St George, we should not be long without a 
parallel to the Athena of the /oz, who bestows a pompous and 
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fatuous blessing upon the conclusion of a piece which, if it 
means anything, means that Athena never existed. 

It is to be regretted, that we do not possess more 
information about such private performances or recitations 
of dramatic works, as can be proved for the Helen, and 
through the Helen for the [phigenia in Taurica, without a 
previous knowledge of which play the Helen would not be 
intelligible. Doubtless they were in apparatus exceedingly 
simple: no buskin and mask, no machinery, no scenery, or 
scarcely any, but the yard, the house, and the door, nothing 
much in the way of costume. The splendour of the Dionysia 
has covered them with an obscurity all but complete. But 
just by reason of their simplicity, and of the domestic 
atmosphere, they must have been incomparably important to 
the development of such a drama as that of Euripides out of 
a drama like that of Phrynichus and Aeschylus. Plays of 
Euripides there are, the Suppliants and the Children of 
Heracles, which are designed, like the Humenides or the 
Antigone, as civic spectacles, and apart from the theatre could 
scarcely exist; but these are not his best, nor his characteristic 
work. Aristophanes testifies not only to the fact, but to the 
interest, of the private representations. He criticizes the 
private performers of /Yfelen, and would appear to have 
somewhere seen them. It is not impossible that he was 
himself present, as a guest of ‘Theonoe, at the original 
celebration in the island. It is worth notice (if, as I think, it 
is true) that the Celebrants of the Thesmophoria, and particularly 
the scene which burlesques //e/en, contains nothing personally 
unpleasant for the virgin-queen, no reference, for example, to 
qeipacopar Sé TrapGévos pévery aei or other like points, out of 
which the comedian might certainly have made capital, if 
he had chosen. The treatment of the affair is such as, allowing 
for the tone of the age, would give almost unqualified pleasure 
to a woman of intelligence and humour; and the patroness of 
Helené cannot have been without those qualities. She 
deserves not to be altogether forgotten. 


A OUT SRE RAGE DA. 
(HERACLES.) 


Frantic, he as truth received 
What of his birth the crowd believed. Scoumm 


My life has crept so long on a broken wing. 
TENNYSON. 


THE tragedy of Heracles or, as it is commonly and 
conveniently called, 7ke Madness of Heracles, presents with 
singular sharpness the fundamental question, which more than 
once confronts the student of Euripides:—What are the 
supposed facts of the drama? In what sort of world and 
amid what kind of experiences are the personages supposed 
to have lived, and in particular how, if at all, do these 
experiences differ from what Euripides himself, or the average 
of his educated contemporaries, would have recognized as 
normal or as possible? What in the play is the part, if any, 
of miracle? 

It may be, and indeed is, a strange thing, that this point 
should be open to doubt. With Heracles for the hero, we 
might expect to find the miraculous facts of the story given 
as plainly and unmistakeably as any other part of it, given as 
they are in the Zvachiniae of Sophocles. There we are 
introduced at once to a woman, who has herself been wooed 
by a river-god capable of miraculous transformation, who has 
herself been carried over a ford by a Centaur’, who discoursed 
with the Centaur while he died, who gathered the blood of his 
death-wound, and narrates these experiences without the 
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least suggestion that they are surprising or abnormal. And 
the whole story proceeds of course accordingly. We do not 
find Deianira observing incidentally, that the notion of twy- 
formed or multiform creatures, the belief that such exist or 
ever have existed, has always appeared to her to be a 
pernicious absurdity. What should we say if we did? We 
should of course eject the remark as the ill-placed jest of an 
interpolator. We should not for an instant accept both the 
criticism and the experience as conceivable parts of the same 
dramatic character, and erect upon this unimaginable basis 
a so-called interpretation of the so-called play. Nor should 
we allow ourselves to be put off with the observation, though 
it might well appear true, that the criticism represented the 
opinion of Sophocles. The opinion of Sophocles, we should 
say, has nothing to do with the question, which relates 
wholly to the opinion of the imaginary Deianira. Given her 
experiences as related by her, she did ex hypothest know twy- 
formed animals to exist; and to suppose otherwise would 
be to make the story and the drama a thing of naught, 
inconceivable, unintelligible, and null. Yet it is precisely in 
this fashion that we are told to interpret (if the word is 
deserved) the Heracles of Euripides. 
‘For my part, says Heracles, the hero of this play, 


For my part I do not hold that the gods know unlawful love; and 
that they should make prisoners one of another I never did think fit nor 
will believe...For deity, if deity indeed, 1s without all needs whatsoever. 
These things are poets’ miserable tales1. 


Nothing can be plainer. The speaker rejects absolutely, and 
once for all, such man-like superhuman beings, such deities 
with the passions of men, as the common legend of Heracles, 
with its battles of giants and invasions of Hades, requires us 
to assume as part of the world and of possible human 
experience. The circumstances, in which he makes this 
profession of faith, are such (we shall see) as to exclude the 
possibility of self-deception, delusion, or pretence. We must 
understand, and no one has ever attempted to prove the 
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contrary, that it is given for the real opinion of the dramatic 
character presented, a part and an essential part of his mind. 
It follows therefore, if the story is to be a story, if the play is 
a play, if it has, as a whole, any sense whatsoever, that the 
experiences of the hero, as presented and supposed in it, are 
and have been consistent with the belief which he professes, 
that he has not had knowledge of any such creatures or 
persons as Zeus and Typhoeus, as Pluto or Cerberus, that, in 
short, the legend of Heracles, as commonly told, is not to be 
supposed as part of the story, but replaced by some totally 
different conception of Heracles, and of his mental and physical 
history. 

To refuse this inference, to evade this necessity, is to be 
led straight to the conclusion formulated (by Mr Swinburne, 
if I am not mistaken), with refreshing sincerity and clearness, 
in the statement that this work, 7he Madness of Heracles, 
is ‘a grotesque abortion, a monster, a chaos, in which 
incommunicable parts are joined or mixed without disguise 
and without attempt (for it need hardly be said that there is 
no trace of such an attempt) at reconciliation. The statement 
is bracing in its frankness, and I remember to have received 
from it a salutary shock. But it would be the same thing in 
substance, and in form, all things considered, not less decent, 
to say that Euripides is here not comprehensible to us,—and 
to study the drama no more. Nor indeed do the modern 
interpreters escape this practical result. It is usual to praise 
the play ; but those who will examine the laudatory references 
and allusions to it may satisfy themselves, that what is meant 
by ‘the play’ is in reality a small part of it, less than a third’, 
which can, without much violence, be read as consistent with — 
the legend of Heracles, the story of Zeus and Hera, the 
giants, Hades, Cerberus and so forth, assumed as part of the 
facts. All the rest of the play, the first half and the last 
fourth or some such fractions, is ignored, is treated as non- 
existent, and this without any attempt to show that those 
portions are intended by the author to be separable and non- 
dramatic, an attempt which, if it were made, would certainly 
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be foredoomed to failure. Surely it would be simpler and 
less invidious to say, that what the author meant we do not 
understand. 

To the same effect leads the remark, a commonplace 
of modern criticism, that the play is ‘deficient in unity.’ 
What is signified or covered by this polite expression, is the 
undeniable truth, that if, as we commonly suppose, the action 
of the play in its central part depends upon the superhuman 
quality and history of Heracles, assumed for the purpose of 
the story as matter of fact, there is irrelevance, and worse than 
irrelevance, in an enormous prefatory act or scene, in which 
that superhuman quality is debated, and not merely debated 
but, to any common apprehension, discredited and disproved. 

In these circumstances it would seem imperative, as the 
next step, at least to attempt the interpretation of the play 
upon the hypothesis that the hero is zo¢ a superhuman 
personage, nor his story supernatural, but he a man, however 
great, like other men, and the scene of his action, however 
remote in time and different in circumstances from the age of 
Euripides or from our own, nevertheless no other in its 
physical laws than that same world which the Athenians knew 
and we know. Not only is this the truth, but upon the 
perception of it depends all the coherence of the play, all its 
meaning to the intelligence, and the better part of its appeal 
to the emotions. 

It is no matter for surprise, that a play based upon this 
supposition should have been presented on the tragic stage of 
the fifth century, no more so than that the contrary supposition 
should be the basis, for example, of the Zvachiniae. Both 
hypotheses were then familiar to the literary world. A legend 
like that of Heracles, which allowed that the hero, whatever 
more he was, was certainly a man, lay peculiarly open to 
rationalistic treatment; and though we have lost almost all 
the controversial and popular literature of those days, we 
happen still to have evidence that the legend of Heracles 
actually was so treated. The early rationalists encountered 
indeed in this case, as in others, an objection with which they 
were ill prepared to deal. If Heracles, as they contended 
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was no more than a man, and his career nothing beyond the 
limits of nature, how did the miraculous story come to exist? 
And generally, how did any such stories come to exist? This 
was the embarrassing problem for such writers as Herodorus’, 
and for all those whom we may call mechanical rationalists. 
A legend, they said, is an exaggerated and mistaken version 
of real but commonplace events, a falsehood evolved out of 
true facts by rumour, credulity, and ignorance. Taken 
generally, this theory had in it elements of truth, and probably 
carried the assent of the better instructed in the fifth century. 
But the rationalistic interpreters, as is the way of all theorists 
in the first stage of a controversy, not only worked the method 
to death, but applied it in detail with a poverty of imagination 
and puerility of expedient, which became in the aggregate 
self-refuting. People of common sense, however willing to 
doubt whether the maiden Oreithyia had really been carried 
off by a superhuman lover wielding the power of a Loreas 
with capital B, became, after many repetitions of like devices, 
as little inclined.to believe that she had been blown over 
a cliff by an ordinary doveas or north wind. The example is 
cited as typical by Plato in the next generation, and is 
dismissed with merited irony Nor was this type of 
expedient the worst or the most abused. Equivocations, puns 
upon words and especially upon names, were adopted, in 
tracing the generation of the miraculous, with'a wearisome 
and incredible profusion. Heracles did not strangle the 
Nemean lion in his arms (év Bpaxioow). No, but he did 
actually capture it in a snare (év Bpoxos). The legend arose 
(as in the game of ‘Russian scandal’) out of a mis-hearing. 
The ram of Helle was a boatman called Kvrios, the bull of 
Pasiphae a gallant called Zauros. A little of this sort would 
be more than enough. The instance of the Nemean lion 
is noted and stigmatized by Euripides himself, who attributes 
it to the villain of our play*. 

But however objectionable or excessive may have been 
the methods of the rationalizers, it is certain that, at Athens 


1 Murray, Hist. of Ancient Greek Literature, p. 127. 
2 Phaedrus, p. 229. 3 Heracles 153. 
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in the fifth century, educated opinion was with them on the 
main issue. The historical reality indeed of Heracles, for 
example, was for all Greeks of that age an axiom; and for 
the matter of that, it is still, 1 suppose, the better opinion, that 
his legend, whatever other elements it may embody, is founded 
in parts upon the career of an actual hero. But the reality of 
the gigantic combat at Phlegra, or of the hell-hound Cerberus, 
exhibited as a prisoner in broad daylight at the Argolic town 
of Hermione, would hardly have found more defenders, in 
the circles to whose suffrage Euripides appealed, than among 
ourselves. This being so, the desire for variety, to say nothing 
of other motives, would prompt a dramatic author to exhibit 
the hero in a naturalistic guise. Nor could any valid objection 
be made in the name of art; unless it is held that fortitude 
and beneficence, devoted to the service of man, are admirable 
only if exercised upon a snake with a hundred necks, or that 
unmerited agony ceases to be pathetic, when it is not inflicted 
by the revenge of a man-headed horse. 

Even the actual speculations of Herodorus and his kind 
were not without value to a tragedian pursuing, in his own 
way, essentially the same purpose. To trace pedantically the 
development of a natural incident into a supernatural was 
none of his business; but it suited him well enough to present 
such natural facts, as would suggest to prepared minds the 
origin of the legendary translation; or again, to touch upon 
legendary and miraculous incidents, by way of allusion, in 
such a manner as to suggest and leave room for the current 
version of the rationalists. Euripides frequently does both. 
Of the first we shall see an instance in the Ovestes!, where 
a miraculous anecdote from the Odyssey is retold and retouched 
with persuasive dexterity; of the other we have many ex- 
amples in the play before us. 

But among the conceivable factors of legend, among the 
many ways in which things might come to be believed, though 
they never happened at all, or at any rate not as they were 
related, there was one upon which Euripides, whether guided 
or not by any predecessor, had meditated, as a tragedian, with 

1 wy, 360 foll: See also Zuripides the Rationalist, pp. 182-188. 
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special and specially justifiable interest. That the topic of 
madness and mental aberration was attractive to him, is noted 
by ancient critics, and is indeed obvious. Primarily no doubt 
he was drawn to it, like Aeschylus, Sophocles, and tragic 
poets in general, as a means of pathos. But standing in such 
relation as he did to the speculative and critical thought of 
his time, he could not easily miss the reflexion, that the 
imagination of insane and irregular minds, accepted by the 
superstitious as a channel of inspired truth, had probably 
_ been a fertile source of revered and accredited nonsense. 
That he did not miss it we have abundant evidence. The 
legend of the matricide Orestes, for example, is repeatedly so 
handled in his extant works, as to convey the impression 
that the miraculous parts of it originated in mere insanity. 
In one place, the whole story of Aeschylus’ Humentdes is 
narrated, through the mouth of Orestes, in such a way and in 
such circumstances as irresistibly to suggest a doubt, how 
much, if any, of that Areopagitic tradition was founded on 
fact, and not upon the invention of a diseased brain’. 
Similarly even the minor degrees of abnormal and unhealthy 
excitement, the fumes of intoxication’, the frenzy of pain’, 
the transport of victory’, the shock of sudden grief*, the 
confusion of sleep’, the wildness of terror’, are each in turn 
presented as contributors to the stream of mythology, ima- 
gining impossibilities, or investing actual facts with the colours 
of superstitious deceit. 

These however were but steps on the road. It is in the 
Fleracles that this conception is applied upon the largest 
scale, with most skill, most insight, and most profoundly 
tragic effect. For power, for truth, for poignancy, for depth of 
penetration into the nature and history of man, this picture 
of the Hellenic hero may be matched against anything in art. 

Although both in fact and in fiction madness is most 
commonly associated with crime, this conjunction is neither 
the only one in which mental extravagance is actually found, 


1 Tph. T. 939 foll. 2 Alc. 837. 3 ec. 1205. 
4 Heraclidae 847. 5 Hippol. 1198 foll.; see 1173-1184. 
6 Flec. 92. 7 Androm. 1147. 
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nor that in which it may with most profit be studied and de- 
picted. Great hearts, as well as great wits, are to madness near 
allied ; and among the consecrated benefactors of mankind 
there are perhaps few, whose intellectual constitution appears 
to have been conspicuously sane, while in many the vigour of 
delusion has been proportional to the general strength of the 
faculties and the character. Euripides needed not to look 
beyond the market-place of Athens for a personality scarcely 
more distinguished from the mass by acuteness and _ bene- 
volence than by eccentricity of spiritual imagination. Nor 
are these higher types of aberration exempt, any more than 
the vulgar sort, from fluctuation and intermittence. The 
madman of genius or virtue may swing, like another, between 
sanity and insanity, and may be great in both. Now let us 
suppose (and the supposition is surely entertainable) that in 
the dark ages of superstition, in the very dawn of civilized life 
and intelligent speculation, there arose a hero physically, 
mentally, and morally far superior to his contemporaries, but 
curst from his birth with a taint in his blood, a recurrent and 
progressive malady of the brain. Let such an one, in ardent 
and solitary meditation, have so far purged his notions of 
man and God from the grossness and barbarity around him, 
as to grasp at least in vision the hint of philosophies still 
unbuilt, and the principles of creeds and religions long after 
to be preached and established. All this has been achieved 
by many a ‘madman,’ whose thoughts, by the favour of cir- 
cumstances, have passed into circulation and are famous to 
this day; and doubtless (as Euripides justly divined) it has 
also been achieved by many and many another, whose voice 
was not heard or not even raised, and whose meditation 
effected nothing but the uplifting of his own heart and the 
ennobling of his own life. Let our hero have done his duty 
faithfully up to and beyond the demand and standard of the 
time, loving his home and family, devoted in friendship, 
fighting gallantly and victoriously for the little struggling 
community to which he belonged. Let him have lent his 
services without stint to the largest and most beneficial 
enterprises which the state of things presented, to penetrate 
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as pioneer the uncleared and unknown waste, peopled in 
reality by savage beasts and men, and supposed to be the 
haunt of imaginary monsters yet more terrible. By the 
vulgar herd, nay, even by his nearest and dearest, the source 
and nature of his greatness will be ignorantly misconceived, 
and most of all by those who admire most. On all sides he 
will hear his praises translated into language which he loathes 
and contemns. His superiority to others will be explained 
by the fiction of a divine parentage, which to his better 
thoughts will seem a revolting blasphemy. His genuine 
achievements will be enlarged and travestied by a huge 
appendix of incongruous falsehood. And worst of all, because 
of that taint in his blood, because he is not only inspired, but 
also, in the plain and gross sense of the word, mad, because 
he has his hours of darkness as well as his hours of illumi- 
nation, he himself will sometimes lend his authority to confirm 
the tales which he abhors, will repeat the abominable nonsense 
with which his ears are fed, proclaiming himself that which he 
knows he is not, and painting the good deeds, of which he is 
proud, with the crude, disgusting colours of folly and misbelief. 
In process of time he will become aware that he does these 
things. Long before any one else, he will know how it is with 
him. Self-hatred and self-suspicion will aggravate the inner 
mischief from which they spring. And at last, upon the 
occasion of some special excitement, in a few moments and 
without any effective warning, the thin partition of his brain 
will break, and a burst of cruel fury will exhibit the benefactor 
of humanity, for some horrible hours, in the secondary but not 
less genuine character of a fiend. Such is the Heracles of 
Euripides. 

The scene, which is laid at Thebes, that is to say in the 
territory so called and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the seven-gated fortress, shows a house with an altar before it, 
the present home of Heracles and his family, which comprises 
his father Amphitryon, his wife Megara, daughter of Creon 
the late king of the country, and three sons of tender age. 
The situation, which remains practically unaltered during a 
third part of the play and until the arrival of Heracles him- 
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self (v. 514), is designed to exhibit the wide and incom- 
prehensible divergence of opinion, which divides the city and 
even the family, respecting the personality, character, and 
career of the absent hero. With this topic both dialogue and 
chorus are almost exclusively occupied, the present and un- 
disputed facts serving only to animate with urgency the 
interest of the dramatic debate. The facts themselves are set 
forth partly by Amphitryon in a semi-dramatic prologue of 
the usual Euripidean type, and partly in the following scenes. 
Amphitryon, for the murder of a near kinsman, was exiled with 
his family from his native Argos. Both he and his son 
Heracles have done good service to Thebes in the little 
campaigns of a primitive city, now against the neighbouring 
Minyans of Orchomenus, on another and famous occasion 
against the island marauders of Aetoliat. The son moreover, 
as warrior and hunter, functions not yet very clearly dis- 
criminated, has followed the call of duty and adventure far 
beyond these limits, beyond all limits of common knowledge or 
report, and has won immense renown by achievements about 
which, if we put all the contradictory assertions together, 
we may say that they have been, at the lowest estimate, 
uncommon and beneficial?- He was rewarded with the hand 
of the King’s daughter, and the wedding was celebrated by 
Thebes with universal applause*. But this prosperity of the 
house is past. The Argive exiles, Greek-like, still pined for 
Argos; and to purchase restoration Heracles offered his 
services, in ‘redeeming the earth from savagery,’ to the Argive 
king Eurystheus‘. Of his past exploits in the Argolid and 
Peloponnese, which to the Thebans of this play and the age 
supposed are distant and partly untravelled regions, his 
fellow-citizens and others have the same vague, inconsistent 
notions as of his former enterprises, some portentously ex- 
tolling them, some reducing them to proportions moderate 
or even low®. The latest report describes him as having 


1 y, 60, etc., YU. 50, YU. 220, etc. 
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descended into the cave of Taenarum, in the extreme south, 
the reputed entrance of the underworld, and not having 
returned. Meanwhile the fickle Thebans have risen against 
Creon, have put him and his sons to death, and raised to the 
tyranny one Lycus, a foreigner from Euboea, pretending an 
antiquated claim to the throne. The family of Heracles have 
taken refuge at a public altar in front of the house, where, 
helpless and starving, they are beleaguered by their enemy’. 
Under these circumstances Megara and Amphitryon, the 
wife and the father, debate what is best to be done’®. 
Megara is for immediate surrender and the dignified ac- 
ceptance of death; Amphitryon is unwilling to resign hope. 
We might suspect here‘, and it soon after becomes evident, 
that there is more in this than a mere difference of tempera- 
ment. That which upholds Amphitryon is no common 
calculation of chances. He entertains respecting his son, 
with a faith pathetically human in its uncertainty® and in- 
consistency, but strong enough on the whole to affect his 
judgment, a belief, which the wife from first to last significantly 
ignores, a belief sufficient, if well-founded, to justify even 
limitless expectations. The career of Heracles, conceived as 
not merely wonderful but miraculous, is explained by some 
after a fashion natural to the popular Hellenic theology: he 
is superhuman, the son of a god, the son of Zeus. This 
notion, with certain parts of the miraculous biography from 
which it arises, Amphitryon, while reserving, with strange and 
characteristic confusion, an unimpaired assurance of his own 
fatherhood‘, nevertheless accepts, and in this desperate hour 
tenaciously defends. And for this reason he persists in the 
hope, that Heracles, wherever he has gone, may still return’, 
or at all events that in some way Zeus, the ‘ part-father,’ will 
interfere on behalf of his progeny®*. 
Upon the same side of the question, or at least in the 

same sphere of belief and sentiment, stand the company of 
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decrepit elders, loyal but alas, unserviceable friends of fallen 
royalty, who compose the Chorus. Quitting? with unwonted 
effort the sheltering roof and restful couch, which beseem 
their years, they drag their wearied limbs to the place of 
refuge, in order to testify their respect and sympathy. In 
situation and character this Chorus recalls that of Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, and indeed the language in which they re- 
spectively introduce themselves has a verbal resemblance 
pointing to conscious or unconscious imitation? In both 
cases we have a state unsettled by faction, and a conse- 
quent dethronement of legitimate princes and elevation of 
usurpers. In the Heracles the revolution is accomplished 
when the action begins, in the Agamemnon not accomplished, 
though from the first foreboded, until the closing scene. 
In both the Chorus represent, in mind and person, the 
conquered minority, the discredited past, and are filled with 
the sense that their day is over, that they walk in the new 
world like dreams among actual things» Each band dis- 
plays its spirit and impotence by a vain appeal to arms’. 
Each protests that in the decay of the body the mind retains 
the faculty of art, that, though they cannot fight, they can 
still sing‘. In short the parallel is as close as may be, and 
can hardly be supposed accidental. It deserves notice for an 
interesting reason. In the Agamemnon the peculiar personality 
of the Chorus, their decrepitude, feebleness, bewilderment, 
and conscious inefficiency, are dramatically important: if 
the king’s friends had been other than they are, the plot by 
which he perishes, however we conceive the details of it, 
would certainly not have taken the course which it does. 
When therefore we see that Euripides has borrowed the 
conception for his Heracles, we may fairly suppose that he 
also had a practical use for it, that something not in- 
significant to the drama depends upon the extreme physical 


1 Tf (with Scaliger) we insert \uroy inv. 107. The question is of no general 
importance, and in the uncertainty of the strophic metre must remain doubtful. 
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weakness of these ‘mere voices and phantoms?, on whose 
declining heads the burden of their antiquity lies like the 
weight of Aetna on the giant compressed beneath. We 
shall see that something does indeed depend upon it, some- 
thing without which the scheme of the play could not have 
been carried out in its actual form, and cannot be properly 
understood. 

These, the old Amphitryon and the aged Chorus, are 
the champions of the banished Heracles, both as man and as 
demigod ; for the Chorus, although, like Amphitryon but with 
a difference, they are ambiguous on the divine parentage, 
leaving in the alternative’ the doctrines which he contrives to 
combine, are even more copious and stubborn than Am- 
phitryon himself in maintaining the miraculous account of 
the hero’s career. 

Upon the other side, and in the extreme, stands Lycus 
the tyrant, a coarse, vulgar upstart. He comes‘ in insolent 
triumph to demand surrender, and mocks the hopes of 
Heracles’ father and wife, not only by deriding the demigod?® 
but by vilifying and depreciating the man® Heracles, he 
says, has gone to Hades, and of course will no more return 
than any other man. Son of Zeus! Absurd! Why should 
his family expect consideration? What was he? What did 
he do? He may have snared a lion or so—asserting falsely 
that he slew the beast with his hands; but after all he was a 
poor creature. A fellow that fought with bow and arrows, 
the weapons of a coward ! 

In such startling fashion is flung before us the question 
and problem of the play. For, brute though Lycus is, and 
plain as it is that his rudeness and cruelty are offered for our 
reprobation, it is by no means plain, that everything about 
Heracles, which Lycus would deny and his opponents assert, 
is true. It is difficult, if not impossible, for us to suppose so. 
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In the first place, he is supported at the present time by a 
victorious party, a dominant majority, in Thebes?, the place 
where Heracles has long lived in the familiar aspect of a 
denizen. We may indeed well suppose that the tone of 
Lycus does not exactly represent his supporters generally ; 
but we must still suppose, from their conduct, that they stand 
in opinion much further from Amphitryon. They do not, 
they cannot believe themselves to have risked the vengeance 
of one who has aided, in battle against giants, the arms and 
thunder of the supreme Deity’, and who, to say nothing more, 
is not yet ascertained to be dead. And this, their practical 
testimony to the infidel view, is so far from insignificant that 
it is almost decisive. Rebels and ingrates they may be, 
prodigals even some of them and beggars, and bent upon 
robbery?; but for all that they are ‘many,’ they must be 
hundreds or thousands in number; they have had every 
natural opportunity of estimating the likelihood that Heracles 
was or is capable of scattering armies, crushing giants, and 
capturing dragons; and, beyond all possibility of question, 
they are not effectively convinced that he is. 

And in the next place, upon what, for want of a better 
term, we must call the theological aspect of the case, upon 
the question of miracle, Lycus has an ally in the bosom of his 
enemy. To this extent Megara herself is with him. Ad- 
miring her husband to the very height of man, she plainly 
does not hold him to be a supernatural person; and what is 
more, for some reason not apparent in the scene now before 
us but provoking curiosity, she is plainly unwilling that his 
pretensions to that character should be advanced or discussed. 
The sharp and simple difference between Megara and Am- 
phitryon is exactly noted by Lycus, upon his entrance, in 
words which are a compendium of the ensuing dialogue and 
a key to the position‘: ‘ You father and you wife of Heracles, 
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I would ask you, with leave supposed, a certain question... 
To what hour do ye seek to prolong your lives? What hope 
or help against death have ye in view? Is it the father of 
these boys, who lies with Hades, that will, you trust, return? 
How you do exaggerate the cause for lament in your ap- 
proaching death, dock you (to Amphitryon), who have spread 
through Hellas the vain boast that Zeus had part in your couch 
and a share in your child, and you (to Megara), who proclaimed 
yourself wife to the noblest of mankind! And accordingly 
to the wife in particular! he proceeds to address his attack 
upon the merits of Heracles as a man—‘ What is it to have 
killed a lion or a water-snake?’ and again, ‘What is the 
dignity of an archer ?’—by which he reduces the rank of the 
hero not merely to the level of natural power, but to a low 
place in the human scale. All that is spoken by Megara, 
and still more what is left unspoken, confirms and proves his. 
estimate of her sentiments. Without directly contradicting 
or criticising, which neither kindness nor decency would per- 
mit, the miraculous allegations of Amphitryon, she disowns 
them for her part completely, not only by ignoring and 
omitting (though this in itself would be enough), but positively. 
‘The gods shall be my witnesses!’ says Amphitryon?, in 
opening what he conceives to be the true and worthy defence 
of his son. ‘My husband,’ says Megara to Amphitryon with 
haughty modesty, ‘is glorious wzthout witnesses’ And she 
proceeds consistently to expostulate with the old man, in 
terms scarcely distinguishable from those of Lycus himself, 
upon the vanity of expecting ‘a dead man’ to return from 
the other world’. This she does without once deigning to. 
notice the allegations which, if true, would obviously take 
Heracles out of the common rule, without once considering 
what might be expected from a journey to the other world, 
if undertaken by such a voyager as ‘the son of Zeus,’ 

Such are the parties to this staggering and enigmatical 
controversy. The two most conspicuous features in it are 
the tirade of Amphitryon’, and the encomium or creed’— 
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for it is something of both—pronounced by the Chorus 
upon the theme of Heracles and his exploits, when all appears 
to be lost and while the victims, having quitted sanctuary, 
are within the house, making their final preparations for 
death. The speech and the ode together represent the kind 
and measure of evidence which, according to the conception 
of Euripides, we might obtain for such a legend as that of 
Heracles, if we could reach those among whom it arose, 
if we could hear what would have been said, in reply to a 
scoffer, by the contemporary believer. Both are masterpieces 
in their kind and deserve the most careful attention. 

In the apology of the father we may notice first, as a point 
significant though not principal, its excessive length and 
verbosity. The satire of Lycus upon Heracles covers twenty 
verses (145—-164); Amphitryon, to the admiration of his old 
acquaintance, who have never before known him so copious}, 
contrives to extend his reply to sixty-six verses, of which 
sixteen, a singularly inept and wordy defence of archery’, have 
much exercised the critics and apologists of the poet. We 
may spare ourselves the choice between various insufficient 
excuses, if we observe that one purpose of the speaker, and 
not the least operative, is to fill time, to speak as long as ever 
he can. The key to this, as to his attitude throughout the 
opening scenes, is his desperate expectation of aid from the 
almighty partner of his couch and child. To Zeus, now 
in hope, now in remonstrance, and finally in wrathful and 
contemptuous reproach, he alludes and appeals repeatedly’. 
‘For the part of Zeus in our son, let Zeus be his aid’ are the 
first words of his answer to Lycus; and if he makes that 
answer long, if he seizes with ingenuity on every pretext for 
a fresh topic which the loose tongue of Lycus has afforded, 
diverging from giants to centaurs, from centaurs to archery, 
from archery to the innocence of his grandchildren, and 
thence, after a despairing pause, to the ingratitude of Thebes 
(‘ Yes, Thebes too shall have its turn’)‘, if he mixes his final 
invective with fierce laments for the feeble succour of a ‘ noisy 
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tongue, which is all that he now can lend',—all is respective 
to the part of Zeus, and prompted by the implied reflexion, 
odd indeed but profoundly true to the working of a bold 
yet superstitious mind, that every word which he can utter 
gives another second of opportunity to the Almighty. 

Such is the outward form of this strange, but strangely 
natural oration. When we turn to its substance, and consider 
it as an argument for the professed thesis, that Heracles is 
notoriously and demonstrably superhuman, we cannot but 
see already, what will appear again and more conspicuously 
when the Chorus take up the tale, that the defenders of the 
miraculous account have, in the way of evidence, nothing of 
any value to adduce. They answer the infidel to their own 
satisfaction, because they do not understand his demand. 
Lycus has taxed the divinity of Heracles as an ‘empty 
boast?” a notion which, like the miraculous stories upon 
which it is based, is delzeved and reported but not true. Now 
if it were true, if such things as were rumoured of Heracles 
had really occurred, how should such a challenge be answered 
by such a person as Heracles’ natural father? How (if for 
illustration we may suppose the case) would it have been 
answered by Deianira, wife to Heracles in the T7rachiniae 
of Sophocles? Easily of course and conclusively, by the 
testimony of her own experience. With her own eyes she had 
seen Heracles wrestle down a horned and monstrous river- 
god’. And so should Amphitryon answer, so inevitably 
must he, if in fact he had any relevant experience; and this 
again he could not be without, if indeed the popular stories . 
had any foundation. One miraculous incident at least, both 
famous and convincing, was supposed in after-times by 
worshippers of Heracles to have taken place before Amphi- 
tryon’s eyes. The divine infant had strangled serpents in 
his cradle; so it was said in Thebes*, Why then do we not 
now hear this, and other like facts, from a competent witness, 
the father? Because—what other explanation is possible ?— 
no such things had he ever seen. What we do hear, what 
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Amphitryon, in his honest unsuspecting simplicity, does 
actually allege as warrant for his boast, serves only to mark 
the absence of genuine testimony and his incapacity to 
comprehend that objection—combats with ‘outrageous four- 
foot centaurs, for warrant whereof the objector is referred 
to the forests of Arcadia and bidden to ‘go and enquire of 
Pholoé’, awful contests with the gigantic offspring of earth, 
battles of the gods, of which we are not told so much as the 
locality, and which we are to verify by cross-examining such 
witnesses as the thunderbolt and chariot of Zeus No 
informants are specified, nor is it even indicated that any 
accessible informants exist. Of miraculous events in the 
speaker's home, in Thebes, in Boeotia, in any place, time, or 
circumstances permitting his personal knowledge, we have 
not one word. Yet of this defect he is himself so perfectly 
unconscious, as to remark that for the true character of 
Lycus one should go—where? Why, where else but to his 
native Euboea*? The simplicity is admirable and a proof 
of good-faith, but sufficient also to show that for evidence, 
for grounds, if there be any, to support the miraculous stories 
about Heracles as matter of fact, we must go elsewhere than 
to Amphitryon. 

We go accordingly to the Chorus, who, as was said, console 
themselves in the suspense of the supreme moment by a 
mournful recital of the meritorious and splendid achievements 
now to be so ill repaid, a lyrical canon, as it were, of the 
labours of Heracles‘. This ode is highly esteemed, and 
deservedly, as a piece of graceful poetry. But if we take 
it for nothing more, if we suppose that Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
or any other known poet except Euripides, would have 
composed it as it stands, or that it may, without loss of effect, 
be detached as a mere hymn from the scenes to which it 
relates, we are in error. Like the speech of Amphitryon, 
it is not only an encomium but also a defence and a defiance. 
Like Amphitryon, the old men are answering Lycus, and 
with him all that younger generation’, who so perversely 

1 wy, 181-183. 


2 wy. 174 foll. civ udprvow Oeois—Awds kepauvdy 7’ jpbunv TéOpimmd, Te. 
3 y. 185. 4 vv. 348 foll. 5 See xdxicros Tov véwy in V. 257, V. 436, etc. 
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depreciate and so easily forget the services of the departed 
hero. And the praise of the Chorus, like that of Amphi- 
tryon, whatever truth it may contain, is yet, when considered 
as an answer to Lycus, as evidence, and especially as 
evidence for the miraculous, liable to the fatal objection that 
they do not understand the requirement. They are indeed 
resentfully conscious that their story in its details is disputed, 
and they even go so far beyond Amphitryon as to produce, 
for one part of it, evidence undoubtedly probative. ‘ Also,’ 
they say, ‘the riding host of the Amazons, who dwelt about 
the many rivers of Maeotis, he did assail, passing the In- 
hospitable Sea, wth company of comrades gathered (were they 
not?) from all Hellenic lands, seeking a deadly prize, the golden 
girdle that Ares’ daughter wore; which famous spoil of the 
strange maiden fellas received, and Mycenae hath it still! 
A crowd of witnesses, a visible memorial, what more can the 
sceptic ask? Certainly nothing more upon this particular 
count. The expedition against the Amazons is proved up to 
the hilt—saving indeed the detail, to which the evidence does 
not go, that their queen was the daughter of Ares. But 
Lycus would demur, and readers of Euripides in the fifth 
century would demur, and we must demur, when the narrators 
assume that, because one reported feat of Heracles is prov- 
able, therefore all reported feats, of whatever kind, must be 
taken without proof for true. The narrators prove what is 
credible, and then, with a logic not unfamiliar to us, demand 
credence for things which are not. That there have been 
Amazons is a fact; that Heracles invaded and defeated the 
Amazons would have been granted as possible, perhaps even 
probable, by Thucydides himself, and is, in a certain sense, 
admitted by history still. But when the narrators assert?, 
with the same confidence, that in ‘ Erytheia’ (wherever that 
was), in the dim and unknown west, Heracles slew a ‘keeper 
of kine with bodies three,’ then a scoffer, a Lycus, or any of that 
multitude who appear to share his opinions, would of course 
observe that Amazons are one thing and a three-bodied 
Geryon quite another; and they will note it for unfortunate 


1 yy. 408 foll. EBS Viey, 
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(such is their malice) that here, where witnesses and memorial 
are peculiarly desirable, no witnesses, no memorial, no evidence 
of any kind is alleged, and that the same regrettable defect 
prevails throughout, except, strangely enough, just in one 
case where the thing alleged is natural and probable in itself. 
They will even suggest an inference. 

The elders therefore, however much we may sympathize 
with their generous fidelity, leave the main question, the ° 
speculative question, precisely where it was, and prove only 
the facility with which, in the times represented, a marvellous 
tale, once generated, would be accepted, expanded, and 
diffused. Upon opponents or impartial judges their protest 
could produce no effect whatever. The general purport of 
their narrative, that Heracles has been a mighty conqueror of 
men and slayer of savage beasts, is not in dispute. Even 
Lycus grants lions to the hunter, and of the warrior has 
nothing worse to say than that he preferred the bow to the 
sword. What zs in dispute is the miraculous detail, and this 
remains, as before, unwarranted. Here again, as in the case 
of Amphitryon, we observe, that of the supernatural en- 
counters so proudly enumerated, not one has occurred within the 
knowledge of the narrators. Thebes and Boeotia, Phocis even 
and Attica, furnish not a giant, not a single gold-headed 
deer or thousand-headed snake. The shore of Malis and 
the river Anaurus supply an anecdote perfectly natural!; but 
when we go as far as the Hebrus, horses are fed upon human 
flesh?) The mountains of Thessaly contain ‘wild centaurs®’ 
These, by the way, Amphitryon places in Arcadia‘, and 
doubtless they might be indigenous to both regions. But it 
is a more significant discrepancy, that whereas the centaurs 
of Amphitryon are ‘four-footed, that is to say semi-equine 
and monstrous, those of the Chorus are a mere ‘ fierce tribe of 
the hills, who, arming their hands from the pine-forests of 
Pelion and Homolé, ‘subdued with their ridings’ (ts7retais 


1 yy. 389-393, accepting in v. 389, with Prof. Murray, dy ve Mynidd’ for Trav 
re In\d6’ from Musgrave and Hermann. The reading does not affect our point 
but makes the geography consistent with itself. 

2 vv. 380-388. 3 vv. 364 foll. 4 y, 182. 
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éSduatov) the more fertile plain below. Readers in the fifth 
century were familiar with both conceptions of the centaur, 
and with the theory that the miraculous conception, that of 
Amphitryon, was a figment, evolved by wonder-loving 
ignorance out of the non-miraculous, that of the Chorus. 

The ‘golden apple-tree’ and ‘guardian serpent’ are to be 
sought near ‘the dwelling-place of Atlas,’ wherever that was’; 
but the doubters would scarcely accept an account of such 
things from persons who do not even profess to have seen 
them. Certainly they would not take it from those who, in 
affirming that a certain mischievous deer, slain by the hero, 
had ‘a golden head,’ note, as if it were a confirmation, that he 
presented that trophy ‘as an ornament’ to the temple of 
Artemis at Oenoe. Such decorations were commonly gilded; 
and, before believing that the reported marvel was anything 
more than this, the sceptics would here also wait for the 
testimony of some one, who had used his reason and his 
eyes’, 

But here another and an opposite thought occurs, a 
thought for which, as we have seen, many minds in the fifth 
century were prepared by the trend of speculation and 
controversy. The more it appears that the story of Heracles, 
as told by his contemporary admirers, contains a large 
proportion of fantasy, exaggeration, and falsehood, the more 
we wonder how such uncertainty could arise, how so enormous 
a difference of opinion as that between Lycus and the Chorus 
could possibly exist, while the hero of the story was living and 
familiar. We ask who has seen these things. But there is 
one person who must, it should seem, profess to have seen 
them all: and that is Heracles himself. Here, in the inception 
of a legend, was the very problem with which free enquirers 
in the age of Euripides were gravely if not always wisely 


* DU. 394-407. 

2 See vv. 375 foll., noting that dydAXe Pedy takes its meaning from dyahua in 
the sense of orwament. It would appear that the skull was actually shown at 
Oenoe, and that the decoration of it had suggested the explanation of the legend to 
which Euripides points. Other such allusions would probably be apparent in 
the ode, and elsewhere in the play, if we were sufficiently acquainted with con- 
temporary facts and literature. 
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busy. It was of course open to them to allege deliberate 
deception, and they did; but the colouring of the scene 
forbids us easily to suppose that this is to be the solution 
of the dramatist, that the son of Amphitryon and husband of 
Megara will be proved a shameless liar. What then is he? 
We eagerly expect his appearance, which occurs in the 
following act. 

Before we proceed to it, a word should be said about the 
place of the action, the house of Heracles, which we described 
above! as near but not within the city or fortress of Thebes. 
The use of the word zrodus (as in v. 593 éoeXOwv trod) might 
mislead an English reader as to this, but the alternative y@oév 
(as in v. 598 eiondOov yAdva) shows that 7ons here, as often, 
means the yA, the state or territory of Thebes, not the city 
in our sense. The distinction is trivial, but in this case 
important. The circumstances attending the arrival of 
Heracles and death of Lycus?, and still more the subsequent 
arrival of Theseus’, are inconceivable, if the place of action 
cannot be reached without passing the gates of a city agitated 
by revolution. The house must be solitary, free from observa- 
tion; nor is there anything in the drama inconsistent with 
this necessary supposition. 

From this house then Megara, with Amphitryon and the 
children, now re-enters* attired for death’, Lycus has been 
absent during this preparation, and has not yet returned. The 
pathos of the situation, hitherto almost neglected in the 
dominant interest of Heracles, is emphasized by Megara in 
a lament over the children, which however is itself so turned 
as to keep the father and his enigmatic personality before our 
attention’ We hear how the great exile would solace 
himself by promising to his boys a magnificent future, when 
one should have Argos and should ‘dwell, sovereign of fair 
Pelasgia, in the palace of Eurystheus, the second should be 
prince of Thebes, possessing the plains of his mother’s 
inheritance, while the youngest would coax from him the 
promise of Oechalia, captured once on a time by his archery. 


1 p. 142. See v. 543. 2 ov, 514-762. 3 oy. 1163 foll. 
4 U. 451. 5 yy. 327 foll., 525, 562. 8 vv. 451-496. 
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The touching humanity of the picture pleases at once; but 
when we know the sequel and the connexion of the whole, we 
shall remark that these parental imaginations are not more 
tender than strange. If it be true, as a master has said’, that 
the inmost of a man appears in his day-dreams, it is an 
unquiet and a disquieting soul which this glimpse reveals. 
To fancy impossibilities is sometimes a perilous pleasure; and 
the fancies of Heracles are not altogether innocent. Oecechalia 
he might give, or harmlessly play at giving; but Thebes was 
‘the inheritance’ not of Megara but of her brothers?; and as 
for the realm of Argos, the family had no legitimate hope of it 
whatever*®. The trait would be insignificant, were it not for 
the sequel, but we shall presently have reason to remember 
with pity that Heracles, in his wilder fancies, loved to suppose 
himself master of the palace of Eurystheus. 

While Megara pursues these melancholy remembrances, 
and Amphitryon yet once more and for the last time im- 
portunes the expected Zeus, Heracles presents himself, safe 
but unguarded. The scene which ensues‘ is the central 
light of the play, illuminating past and future with the same 
abrupt and menacing flash. For here we suddenly discover 
(scarcely with more surprise than some of the actors, though 
one, we notice, does not express any), that the hero is not 
master of himself, that his reason is not proof against excite- 
ment, that at this critical moment his brain is in a condition 
of irritability which renders him almost incapable of action, 
in short, that he is on the very verge of delirium. 

He approaches, and his wife flings herself into his arms. 
In a rapid colloquy she acquaints him with the situation, the 
massacre of her family, the enemy in possession of the town, 
the instant peril of herself and the rest. The wrath of 
Heracles rises with every reply. And when all is told, he 
bursts, in such a tone and with such looks and action as we 
may imagine, into this: 


1 Victor Hugo, Les Mesérables. 4. 330. 

% See, for the relations of Heracles with Argos and Eurystheus, vv. 13-21. 
In the Heraclidae and elsewhere they are represented otherwise. 
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Fling off your wreaths, your garniture of Death, 
And upward looking hail the sweet exchange 
Of sun and daylight for the darksome deep! 
For me, I will away (the hour demands 
The arm of Heracles), to level first 
The usurper’s palace, lop the villain’s head, 
And fling for dogs to worry. Then the false 
In Thebes, obliged to me and found ingrate, 
All will I crush with this victorious mace, 

Or with my wing-swift arrows sweep away, 
Till the blood reddens Dirces water wan. 
Who better claims my succour than a wife, 
Children, and...aged man? No more of feats 
Abroad, preferred in vain to these at home! 
My life for their defence, who were to die 
Because of me! Else nothing were my praise, 
Who on Eurystheus’ errand fought the snake 
And lion, if I could not wrest from death 
Mine offspring. Then let Heracles renounce 
His title, and be ‘conqueror’ no more?! 


But his hearers are not so confident! Lycus or his 
satellites? may re-appear at any moment. If he is allowed 
to discover the return of his enemy and to rejoin his partizans, 
all is lost. The best hope, slight at the best, of escaping from 
the occupants of the town, is to surprise and destroy their 
leader. This will at least gain time. And here is Heracles, 
the expected saviour, wasting the moments in babble about 
razing a fortified palace, and wreaking, single-handed, revenge 
upon a whole population! The hesitating comment of the 
elders* is interrupted by Amphitryon, who, scarcely knowing 
what to say, entreats his son to be prudent. The partizans of 
the tyrant are many and unscrupulous,...Heracles may have 


1 yy. 562 foll. I give a version of my own, but Mr Way’s, or any, would serve 
the purpose. In v. 575 I keep, as suggested by Prof. Murray in his edition of the 
text, the Mss. reading yépov7t: ‘rexdvte Wakefield: sed videtur iam delirans 
Hercules mortalem abnuere patrem, tum monitu Chori se comprimere (583 sq.).’ 
The adoption of rexév7t would not affect the character of the speech : see mdrep in 
v. 619. What are the opinions of Heracles on the point in question we shall 
learn as we proceed. 2 WY. 240, 724. 

8 yy. 583-584, where the interruption should be indicated. ‘The cause is 
just, they begin; the ‘but,’ which this implies, is cut off by Amphitryon. 
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been seen,...if so, the enemy may assemble, and then...he 
may be less safe than he thinks’. Heracles begins to rave 
again?, but less violently, and his father insinuates, with 
precaution’, the obvious counsel, that Lycus should be en- 
trapped. The son consents to take the first step in this 
direction by going into the house, but in a manner which 
shows that he is still wandering and not awake to reality. 
Lycus, Thebes, the present danger, have passed out of his 
thoughts, which are occupied with an inopportune and a 
startling scruple. He has been long in the under-world, 
in ‘the sunless deeps of Hades and Persephone’; he must 
not neglect the immediate duty of saluting the domestic gods. 
Amphitryon can scarcely believe his ears: ‘You have been 
there, son! Really and truly?’—‘Ay, and brought up to 
light the three-headed monster too!’—‘ Did you take him by 
force, or did the goddess give him to you ?’)—‘ Seized him 
victoriously ; I had seen the Holy Mysteries.—‘ And he is 
really now at the house of Erechtheus?’—‘ No, in the sanctuary 
of Chthonia* at Hermione®.—‘ And Eurystheus has not had 
news of your coming up again ?’—‘ No; I came here first for 
news of home.—‘ But why were you down there so long ?’— 
‘Theseus was in Hades, father, and I stayed to rescue him.’ 
—‘ And where is he now? Gone off to his own country ?’— 
‘Gone to Athens, and glad to be out from below.’ During 
these revelations, father and son, the former anxiously leading 
the way and the rest of the group with backward glances 
keeping step for step, have drawn near to the door. Having 
finished the story Heracles now composedly enters, mocking 
with fond rebukes the scared children and shaking woman 
who clutch at his dress. Let them come along in with him; 


* vu. 588-592 should not be suspected. The lack of continuity between 592 
and 593 is the result not of injury to the text, but of the speaker’s agitation and the 
hearer’s obstinacy. CED, AKON. 

% Note the irrelevance of vv. 599-600, mpboeure...i5etv, to what follows, and 
also that it is to the irrelevant suggestion that Heracles attends, vv. 607 foll. 
Exactly what Amphitryon thinks of Heracles’ behaviour, it is difficult to say. He 
has scarcely time to form an opinion. But he is clearly both surprised and alarmed. 

4 Demeter Chthonia, an equivalent or double of Persephone. 

> A town at the east end of Argolis. See hereafter. 
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things are changed for the better (ech!?) since they came out; 
but why tears? there is nothing to cry for now; and why 
cling so? he has no wings; he is not going to fly away. 
What, they will not let go; they hold tighter and tighter ! 
It must have been a terrible scare, a very, very near thing 
indeed. Well, he will be the big ship, and pull the little ships 
after him. (As a fact, we must suppose that they are pulling 
him, in an agony of impatient distress.) He is not ashamed 
to mind his babes. All men (he stays at the last moment to 
add this reflexion), all men are alike here: great and small, 
rich and poor, in loving their children all mankind are kin. 

In primary meaning and present effect, this scene, it 
should seem, requires no commentary. It is evident that 
any man, great or small, who in such circumstances can 
so behave, is for the moment little short of mad; evident 
also, that for what is to come, immediately or eventually, the 
state ‘of such a man is dangerous in the extreme. And at 
first sight, or first reading, this is perhaps all that we could 
here distinctly perceive. But more dimly we might already 
perceive the dawn of a new light upon the past, the first word 
of a terrible answer to the problem before propounded to us. 
Why are people found who entertain such extravagant beliefs 
about Heracles, since from the preponderant disbelief, and the 
futility of the professed evidence, we must suspect that those 
beliefs are not justified? We now begin to see why. To the 
report of his recent adventures, which Heracles has here 
made, plainly no faith is due or can be given. It cannot be 
taken seriously. The very manner of it, the off-hand, trivial 
tone (I have copied it to the best of my ability and invite 
comparison with the original), so unworthy of the tremendous 
theme, would justify us in supposing, if the author be pre- 
sumed to have any sensibility, that the speaker is not fit to 
be heard. And when we also remark, that this prodigious 
version of the hero’s descent into the cavern of Taenarum 
is not revealed to us until his mind, whatever was its condition 
before, has been manifestly disorganized by the shock of 
astonishment and rage, and that the only allusion which 
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precedes that shock}, has no such colour or suggestion of it, 
but is perfectly compatible with such a conception of the 
whole adventure as common experience would justify,—when 
we see this, we are forced to suppose, as rational and un- 
prejudiced spectators, that, upon this occasion at all events, 
the reminiscences of Heracles are clouded, fluctuating, and at 
present altogether untrustworthy. But what then of those 
other reminiscences and reports, with which in times past he 
may be presumed to have occasionally nourished the faith of 
favourable recipients, such as the doting father and the 
venerable as well as venerating friends? What was the 
state of his mind, when he related, as sometimes he apparently 
did, that the water-snakes of Lerna were all one snake, one 
beast with ten thousand necks, that a Thracian chief kept 
horses whose mangers were supplied with human flesh, that 
there were horse-men in Arcadia, three-bodied men in 
Erytheia, and beyond that, if you went far, far towards and 
into the setting sun, there were—what was there not? What 
part of these travels had he really made, and what things had 
he truly found? The doubt, the suspicion, which cover this 
last voyage to Taenarum, are seen, when we reflect, to spread 
backwards over everything which he may have been led to 
say of himself, especially in the unguarded freedom of 
intimacy and the domestic circle. How much was mockery, 
how much self-delusion? All is uncertain. Even if delusion 
was never imputed to him before, and if his miracles have 
passed at the worst, as with Lycus, for empty boasts, that 
estimate, we see, will now have to be revised. Every one 
knows that there is such a thing as latent insanity and a 
mind volcanic, whose clouds and mutterings are unheeded or 
misinterpreted until the fatal explosion. Is this the case of 
Heracles? 

Nor must we overlook, what, but for the pathos and tragedy 
of the thing, would be ludicrous, the collapse, under a practical 
test, of those high convictions, which the faithful so magnifi- 


1 y, 524, if indeed we can say that this alludes to Taenarum at all. But for the 
sequel, the expression és @dos woddy might well be understood as merely meta- 
phorical for ‘a joyful return.’ See Aesch. Agam. 504, 508, 522 (Dindorf). 
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cently proclaimed. The Amphitryon of this play is a most 
pathetic figure, but he has a touch, a captivating touch, of the 
grotesque, and in the present situation this element is strongly 
apparent. Even before this, from the very first, a judicious 
observer might have suspected, that, for all his loudness and 
persistence, his faith in the divinity of his son, perhaps in 
divinity generally, is not very sound in quality. Men in whom 
religion has any depth of root, even rude and ill-instructed 
men, do not treat their deity like a gigantic but negligent 
policeman, to be called for if things get bad enough, though 
too probably he will be off duty and out of hearing. Amphi- 
tryon is one of that multitude, permanent in all degrees of 
barbarism and of civilization, whose religion is of this type ; 
and in his profession of belief in the divine quality and 
parentage of Heracles there was much more despair than 
reliance, as is now simply and conclusively proved. Heracles 
proposes to crush Thebes and its rebel garrison by the sole 
might of his victorious mace and winged archery. And 
why not? Towns are not commonly taken with a bow and 
arrows ; but Heracles so took one, or at least, so we were 
told*. Alone he routed the whole people of Orchomenus, or 
at least, so his father declared?; then why not the people of 
Thebes? Nay, and these were but little things on the roll of 
his achievements. What is Thebes or what are the Thebans, 
against a champion formidable to the assailants, and valuable 
to the defenders, of high Heaven itself*? If he once fought 
at the side of Zeus, why may it not be expected that, if wanted, 
Zeus will now fight at his side? The proposal of Heracles, 
if Amphitryon really and effectively believes what he has been 
telling us, should be accepted by him with complacent 
confidence, as a matter of course. Is it so accepted? It is 
deprecated with alarm as lively as if Heracles were—what 
Amphitryon in his heart knows him to be—a man and nothing 
more. Nor does it make any difference, that Heracles 
confirms the report, which arose upon his prolonged absence, 
that he had descended ‘into Hades.’ Amphitryon was sure 
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of this before; but is he sure of it now? If so, what mean 
his ‘really* and ‘verily’ ?? 

Not less eloquent is the behaviour of Megara. She, who 
in no extremity could fancy or pretend that her husband was 
more than ‘ the greatest of men?, hails him indeed nevertheless, 
in the natural extravagance of relief, as a saviour ‘not less 
than Zeus. Her trust, her hopes, her speech run before Amphi- 
tryon’s, until the outbreak of her husband’s passion reveals him 
—not himself?. And from that instant she utters not a word, 
but aids in trembling silence to coax him within the covert of 
the house*. Now as before, if the wife, in judgment of her 
husband, is more reasonable, quicker, and more far-sighted 
than the father, that may be partly because she knows more. 

The coaxing is at last accomplished, and the Chorus remain 
alone. They, overcome by unwonted efforts and excitement, 
are unable to assist, scarcely able even to comprehend, and are 
conscious chiefly of their own immense weariness. The burden 
of age! That is the subject of their thoughts. Anything 
for youth! Cursed, cursed be age! A second youth—if merit 
could but have been rewarded with that! To age, only one 
thing is left—memory, a recording voice. Sing then they 
will, sing, if it were their swan-song, Heracles victorious, 
Heracles ‘son of Zeus, deadly to monsters dread and 
protector of human peace®. So they are singing, when 
Lycus with his guards re-enters, and Amphitryon, watching 
for him from within, issues to direct him into the trap. 

In-a few minutes® the usurper is trapped, and the Chorus 
are hailing the Restoration. His armed guard’, the mark of 
his function, follow him into the house and share his fate. 
How many they are does not appear; but since Heracles on 
his side can command, if necessary, the slaves of the house’, 
he may be supposed, with the advantage of surprise, to account 
easily for as many as may be thought convenient. The scene 


is brief, in due proportion to its momentary interest, and the 
1 yy. 610, 614. 2 v. 150, and Megara’s part passim. 
3 vy. 514-561. 4 wv. 583-636, especially v. 626. 5 vv. 637-700. 
6 wu. 701-733. 7 v, 724. See also note on v. 729 in the Appendix. 
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hymns of the elders’ bring us back at once to the religious 
and speculative question which continues to hold our attention. 
Needless to say, the death of the scoffer is for the Chorus a 
divine judgment, a manifest intervention of the gods, especially 
of Zeus, and proves the utmost of their imaginations?: the 
visit of Heracles to the lower world, and his escape there- 
from, is now an unquestionable fact (‘aye, that did he!’)?, and 
the legend of the double paternity, in literal crudeness of 
detail, rolls forth, with other picturesque and patriotic fictions, 
in all the pomp of renewed and triumphant assurance*. But 
alas, the true gods or true God, the Power of Nature and 
fixed connexion of things*, is otherwise minded, and returns 
to these premature jubilations a prompt and withering reply. 

The scene which here opens demands the most careful 
consideration. More than anything else in the play, it is now 
liable to misunderstanding, not from obscurity in the presen- 
tation designed by the dramatist, but from an undesigned and 
unforeseen defect, with which, in studying ancient drama, we 
must perpetually reckon,—the loss of the action and (if such 
ever existed) of the equivalent stage-directions. It is easy to 
imagine what problems Shakespeare (let us say) would present, 
if he were printed like the Poetae Scenict Graect, but not 
quite so easy to bear in mind, that such is actually the 
condition of Euripides. The scene now before us must appear 
to be nonsense, hopelessly inconsistent with all that precedes 
and follows it, unless we figure it as accompanied by certain 
action, which can indeed be ascertained, by examination 
sufficiently careful and comprehensive, from the bare text, 
although a modern reader, especially if preoccupied, as he 
well may be, by difficulties of another order, will certainly not 
divine it without such examination. 

Let us first observe (there is no difficulty so far), that what 
here passes within the house, the central incident of the play, 
is conveyed to us, the audience, twice. First we learn it 
in outline (vv. 875—908) by cries and other sounds from 
within, with comments by the Chorws, or their leader, without. 

1 yy. 756-814. 2 wy. 770 (ye), 805 foll. 
3 vv. 794 foll., 798 foll. 4 Alcestis 962 foll. 
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This passage, half-ruined in the Mss. by non-distinction of 
parts, was elucidated, I believe for the first time, in the edition 
of Professor U. von Wilamowitz-MOllendorff, and little more, 
if anything, remained to be suggested’. Next (vv. 922—1016) 
it is related to us fully by an eye-witness. The thing itself, 
in its main outline, though horrible and to the actors in it 
astounding, should be no surprise to the attentive and un- 
distracted observer of what has passed before. The insane 
excitement of Heracles, naturally not assuaged but irritated 
by the slaying of Lycus, breaks out afresh with increased 
violence in a new direction. Even the direction has been 
foreshadowed. We have seen that his mind, even in calmer 
hours of the past, has been visited by the imagination of 
dethroning and dispossessing the king of Argos*. We have 
seen him, both long ago* and recently’, haunted by the vision 
of impossible feats, performed or to be performed by his single 
prowess—fortresses captured by his arrows,and castles razed by 
his hands. And now ina torrent of delirium these long-gather- 
ing delusions unite. After casting the dead enemy out of doors’, 
he assembles the household for a rite of purification, a 
proceeding (be it noted) consistent indeed with his strange 
obtrusion, when Lycus was still alive and at large, of his desire 
to salute the domestic gods®, but proving in itself that he has 
not come to his senses. The family are still in extreme peril : 
they must be attacked soon and may be attacked instantly. 
Even the Chorus realize that the battle of the good cause is 
still to be fought’. To fly or to prepare for resistance is the 
only alternative ; and the purification of the house is at such 
a moment preposterous. But, as we have ourselves seen’, 
Heracles is beyond control. However, it does cross his mind 
(and this is perhaps the most subtle touch in the delineation), 
it does occur to him, as he is about to commence the ceremony, 
that the performance is premature, that something is to be 
done and someone to be fought, before the purification can be 


1 See the text of Prof. Murray. 2 uv. 462. 


eda. 4 vv. 565 foll. > See the narrative vv. 922 foll. 
8 y. 609. 7 wv. 811-814. 8 wy. 585-636. 
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well done and once for all’. He pauses, and then—his 
countenance changes, his eyes start out, and crying with a 
wild laugh ‘The death of Eurystheus! That should come 
first, he sets forth in fancy to breach the fortifications of 
Mycenae, and to extirpate his imaginary rival. The ex- 
pedition, conducted within four walls, ends not until his own 
wife and three children lie dead by his hand. His father is 
barely saved by a chance blow, received by the madman from 
the falling ruins of the chamber, which he, by a turn in his 
delusion, interprets fortunately. He sinks exhausted, and 
sleeps, and the survivors bind him to a pillar lying amid the 
wreck, 

Such, clear as terrible, is the report from within; but a 
new element, and a dubious, has been added to the story by 
what has passed without while these things were being done. 
Between the close of the triumphal ode and the outbreak of 
the hero’s delirium, the interval is filled as follows: 


The forms of Iris and Madness appear above the palace. 


Chorus. Ha see! ha see! 
On you, on me, doth this same panic fall? 
Old friends, what phantom hovereth o’er the hall? 

Ah flee! ah flee 
With haste of laggard feet !—speed thou away! 
Healer, to thee, 

O King, to avert from me yon bane I pray! 

Tris. Fear not: this is the child of Night ye see, 
Madness, grey sires: I, handmaid of the Gods, 
Iris. We come not for your city’s hurt. 
Only on one man’s house do we make war— 
His, whom Zeus’ and Alcmena’s son they call. 
For, till he had ended all his bitter toils 
Fate shielded him, and Father Zeus would not 
That I, or Hera, wrought him ever harm. 
But, now he hath toiled Eurystheus’ labours through, 
Hera will stain him with the blood of kin, 
That he shall slay his sons: her will is mine. 
On then, close up thine heart from touch of ruth, 
O thou unwedded child of murky Night: 
With madness thrill this man, with soul-turmoil 

1 wy. 928-938. 
2 yy, 1001-1006, compared with vv. goo-go8 ; see Prof. Murray’s text. 
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Child-murdering, with wild boundings of the feet : 

Goad him; the sheets of murder’s sails let out, 

That, when o’er Acheron’s ferry his own hand 

In blood hath sped his crown of goodly sons, 

Then may he learn how dread is Hera’s wrath, 

And mine, against him: else the Gods must wane 

And mortals wax, if he shall not be punished. 
Madness. Of noble sire and mother was I born, 

Even of the blood of Uranus and Night, 

But not to do despite to friends I hold 

My powers, nor love to haunt for murder’s sake. 

Fain would I plead with Hera and with thee, 

E’er she have erred, if ye will heed my words. 

This man, against whose house ye thrust me on, 

Nor on the earth is fameless, nor in heaven. 

The pathless land, the wild sea, hath he tamed, 

And the Gods’ honours hath alone restored, 

When these by impious men were overthrown. 

Therefore I plead, devise no monstrous wrong. 


But the scruples of the pious fiend are peremptorily 
silenced by the divine emissary: the fiend consents, under 
protest, to compel Heracles to the slaughter of his family, and 
the scene concludes thus : 

Madness. ...See him—lo, his head he tosses in the fearful race begun ! 
See his gorgon-glaring eyeballs all in silence wildly rolled! 
Like a bull in act to charge, with fiery pantings uncontrolled 
Awfully he bellows, howling to the fateful fiends of Hell! 
Wilder yet shall be thy dance, as peals my pipe’s appalling 
knell ! 


—Ay, unto Olympus soaring, Iris, tread thy path serene ! 
Mine the task into the halls of Heracles to plunge unseen. 


Tris ascends, and Madness enters the palace}. 


Now what is the meaning of this apparition? Of what 
nature are these personages, the demon or personification of 
Frenzy and the mythical maid-servant of Olympus, who 
declare themselves to be the immediate authors, and Hera to 
be the cause, of the hideous act which ensues? Upon the 
answer to these questions depends the entire drama. The 
answer currently accepted is, that these personages are real, 
that is to say, real in the same sense in which any part of the 


1 vu. 815-873 (Way). 
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representation is real, real as Heracles or Amphitryon, their 
actions being really parts of what, for the purpose of the 
drama, we are to suppose and believe to happen. If so, let us 
agree (there is no help for it) that the play is ‘a grotesque 
abortion, and have done with it. For the play (let us recall 
once more) is to lead us presently to the proposition that 
there 1s not and cannot be any such thing as deity having pas- 
sions and desires’, This proposition is to be put in the mouth 
of a man who would have been able, according to Hellenic 
belief, to disprove it by his own history and experiences. If 
the dramatist does not mean us to take it as true for the 
purpose of his story, then he means nothing, and his play is 
nought. But how can we so take it, or suppose the author to 
maintain it, if he exhibits, as assumptions essential to his 
story, the personality of Iris and the existence of a jealous 
Hera? Are these then deities incapable of passion or desire ? 

Here therefore, as in almost every case where superhuman 
or supernatural persons are introduced into tragedy by 
Euripides’, we are compelled to suppose them unreal. But the 
present example differs in one most important respect from 
those otherwise parallel. The supernatural figures of Euripides 
are in general so introduced, so placed in the drama, that they 
can, as the dramatist intends, be dropped off. The ghost of 
Polydorus, who speaks the prologue of the Hecuda, the Apollo, 
who pronounces the epilogue of the Ovestes, are superfluous to 
the real action, which in the Hecuba begins with the exit of 
Polydorus, and in the Orestes ends with the entrance of Apollo. 
In the case of the Heracles such treatment is impossible, from 
the position, unique in the extant works of Euripides’, which 
the apparition occupies in the play, imbedded in the centre, 
and morticed, if the metaphor is permissible, into the action 
which precedes and follows. The Apollo of the Orestes 
is nothing at all, not even a fiction for dramatic purposes*. 
Iris and Madness must be something ; and yet, if the play as 


1 yy, 1341-1346. 

2 The single certain exception is the phantom in Helen, which probat regulam. 
Debateable exceptions are the Wzppolytus and the Bacchae. 

3 The Rhesus being doubtful. 4 See the essay on the Ovestes, hereafter. 
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a whole is to have meaning, they cannot be real. What then 
are they? 

To shape the question is already to suggest the answer. 
They are, they must be, @ vision, the picture of some one’s 
imagination, presented externally for theatrical convenience, 
but not supposed to have any reality other than that of the 
imagining mind. The device is familiar enough, and occurs, 
for instance, in Shakespeare’s Rzchard [//. That play is such, 
in its historical foundation and colouring generally, that the 
introduction into it of a personage like the Ghost in Hamlet, 
conversing and interacting with the human actors, would be 
felt as a dramatic solecism. But no such offence is caused, or 
difficulty raised, when the guilty imaginations of the sleeping 
Richard are presented by figures that move and speak. Their 
motion, speech, and being are for the sleeper ; whether they 
have any existence external to his dreams, whether he would 
still see them if he woke, is a question which need not be 
raised, but which, if it were raised, might be answered in the 
negative without prejudice to the story and the action. 

If then Iris and Madness be, as we are compelled to 
suppose, a dream, by whom, so to put it, are they dreamed? 
By the Chorus. It is expressly indicated (and the indication is 
surely significant) that Madness is not perceived when she goes 
within. Even Heracles in his frenzy never sees, or imagines 
himself to see, the being by whose terrors, if the supernatural 
actors are to be credited, that frenzy is actually produced”. 
The question becomes then this: are the Chorus, during the 
mythical scene, supposed to perceive the mythical personages 
with the bodily senses, or with the mind and imagination—to 
see them, or to dream them? How, in the absence of stage- 
directions, is this question to be put to the test? There is. at 
least. one test which, according to common sense and common 
experience, will be decisive. That which we see, we can 

1 y, 872-873; note &darTor. 

? Compare carefully vv. 858-873 with the subsequent narrative (vz. 922 foll.), 
and contrast the dramatic treatment in Sophocles Ajax 1-133. If Madness were 
to be conceived as a reality, independent of a percipient or percipients, the very 


nature of her function would require that she should at all events be perceived by 
Heracles. 
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remember, and, if it be impressive, must remember ; also we 
believe it. That which we dream, we often cannot remember at 
all, and seldom with precision ; also we do not take it for fact, 
none of us, not even, as a general rule, those who are called 
believers in dreams. Now upon these familiar and obvious 
premisses, 2¢ 7s certain that Euripides, if he had any care for truth 
and probability, did not represent the Chorus as seeing the super- 
natural apparition, because, when it is past, they do not believe 
or even remember it. Of this fact we are assured in the only 
possible way, that is, negatively, by their silence about the 
apparition, by their not mentioning or alluding to it, and this 
throughout a series of situations such that reticence, if the 
thing were in their consciousness, would be inconceivable. 
From the moment (v. 908) when Madness, if as a person she 
exists, is supposed to have quitted the house, to the end of 
the play, is one long scene of 500 verses, more than a third of 
the whole. The Chorus are present throughout. The dialogue 
turns wholly upon the recent delirium of Heracles; and its 
cause, its connexion in particular with the enmity of Hera, is 
repeatedly mentioned as matter of inference and debate, 
assumed by Amphitryon and Heracles, accepted by Theseus, 
and again by Heracles contemptuously ignored’, when in the 
passage before mentioned he denies the very existence of such 
deities. All this the Chorus, though they speak often, allow 
to pass without a hint that they were witnesses of the divine 
action, seeing the emissaries of Hera with their eyes and 
hearing them with their ears. They behave, in short, exactly 
as if no such thing had occurred, behaviour inexplicable unless 
we suppose the thing to have utterly passed out of their 
consciousness, or, in other words, to have been not an ex- 
perience but a dream. 

We infer then necessarily that the theatrical performance, 
during the supposed presence of the apparitions, must convey 
this, must show that the Chorus are not, in the common sense 
of the word, conscious of what passes before their minds. The 
text confirms this. The entrance of the slave’, who narrates 


1 See vv. 1086, 1127, 1135, L191, 1303-1310, 1311-1312, 1340-1346, 1393 
and passim. vv. 1311-1312 are probably spoken by the Chorus themselves. 
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the delirium, is the first point, after the apparition, at which the 
elders take part in a dialogue, and thereby prove themselves 
to be awake. And here it is plain that they are awakened : 


Slave. O eld-white forms of men ! 

An Elder. Thou call’st! What is’t, O what? 

Slave (pointing). The horrors there within ! 

An Elder. No prophet truer than I! 

Slave. Dead:..the children...(7he Elders shriek). Ah, cry, for there 
is cause ! 

An Elder. Murder...fell murder...the father’s hands...Ah! 

Slave. No words can surpass the fact. 

An Elder. How went this woeful deed, done, as thou revealest, by 
the father on his sons? Tell the way of it. Recount this horror, 
launched on the house by fate, the children’s hapless end. 


Every sentence here points to the same inference. The 
very language of the address, O eld-white forms of men (@ 
NevKa yNpa cwparta), suggests the situation, and the posture 
of the Chorus at the moment. There is no reason to suppose 
that this is, or could be, a mere equivalent for yéporres, or that 
old men, as such and in all circumstances, could be addressed 
as ‘age-whitened bodies.’ But if they are found recumbent, 
sitting or lying upon the palace-steps, in attitudes of uneasy 
rest, which expose the feeble frames and the overflowing of 
long white hair and long white beards, then the address is 
natural. So also, but not otherwise, is the startled reply, 
‘Thou call’st! What is’t ?’ (dvaxanels we Tiva Boar ;). So,above 
all, is the exclamation of one, that he foreboded some horrible 
disclosure, was sure of it, sure as any prophet. If we suppose 
that the action of Iris and Madness has been witnessed by the 
elders in an ordinary manner, has been perceived by their 
senses, and that they are, as then they must be, now conscious 
of having witnessed it, this talk of foreboding, of anticipation, 
is unintelligible. A foreboding! What is left to forebode ? 
A goddess, delegated by the Queen of Heaven, told them in 
the plainest possible words, that Heracles was to be forthwith 
driven mad, and compelled to murder his children. They 
have seen the demon Frenzy enter the house, with the 
declared purpose of executing this command. They have in- 
terpreted the series of cries, voices, and other sounds by which, 
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to persons so informed, the progress of the tragedy is signified 
in outline without possibility of mistake’. And now, on 
hearing of the horrors within, they are to talk of their 
prophetic souls, and receive as a ‘revelation’ (dudaivers) the 
news that the children are dead! 

Manifestly the elders here have no knowledge whatever, 
no definite impression, of what has passed, except and until 
they are told by the slave. Of what they may have 
dreamed, or half-perceived, they retain no more, as commonly 
is the case, than the vague sensation, familiar to dreamers, of 
being sure that something has happened. In the fact that 
one of them, without prompting, describes the involuntary 
murder as ‘fate-sent’ or ‘heaven-sent, we may perhaps see a 
faint trace of the vanished vision, perhaps, but not necessarily, 
the supposition of a compelling power being in such cases 
commonplace and instinctive? 

From the awakening we turn to the falling asleep, but 
without expectation of finding a note of it in the dialogue. 
From the nature of the case there cannot be any such note, 
for the slumber of the aged men is of course unprepared and 
involuntary. Their extreme feebleness, marked and accented 
throughout?® for the purpose of this scene, and recently forced 
upon our notice by the appropriation of a whole interlude to 
the subject‘, accounts naturally for the incident, which is 
exhibited merely by their action. Accustomed to seclusion 
and repose, and exhausted by strain of body and mind, upon 
the first relaxation of the strain they just drop, as people 
say, where they stand. The reaction is shown in the con- 
cluding verses of the preceding ode, by abrupt changes of 
thought, accompanied doubtless by corresponding changes in 


1 yy. 875-908. 
2 According to the common distribution, assumed in the translation of v. g14, 


the Chorus, after being told that the children are dead, do divine, as they very well 
may, that they have been murdered, and by Heracles. But this distribution is not 
certain. A possible division would be: XO. ddior Piva. AT. Sdvor d€ ToKéwy 
xépes. XO. cd. AT. otk dy ris efor k.7.X. I think this perhaps preferable, 
but either way it is equally clear that now, and not till now, they come to the 
knowledge of what has been done. 

3 yy. 107 foll., 268 foll., 637 foll. and fasszm. 4 vv. 637 foll. 
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the music and action. To the proud hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving succeeds the remark?, that Heracles is a better 
lord for Thebes than a base-born ruler such as Lycus, a 
comparison scarcely complimentary to the hero and strangely 
deficient in enthusiasm, but explicable, if we allow for the 
narrow intensity of Greek patriotism, and remember that 
Heracles is no Theban, but is to rise upon the extinction of 
the true line, the male heirs of the house of Creon. And will 
he rise after all? Suddenly and somewhat tardily the elders 
reflect, that the battle with rebellion is yet to be fought: 
‘That issue points our view to a contest of rival swords, which 
shall prove whether the good cause hath still the blessing of 
heaven’. They cease; but the music we may suppose 
to continue, probably throughout the whole scene of the 
apparition®, which is to be conceived as operatic, a passage 
in recitative. Pondering their doubts, they group themselves 
near and upon the broad steps which lead up to the house, 
and sink down here and there in the sudden sleep of old age. 
Then and not till then, their chief, who plays the dreamer, 
betrays his inward agitation by a start and a cry, ‘See, O see! 
This fear which throbs through me, do ye feel it too?... Above 
the house I see...To fly, to fly !...Up, stiffened limbs, away! 
Apollo save us!’; and overhead the forms of his day-dream 
roll forth into the air. 

That the vision, as acted, is common in its details to many 
minds, is of course not to be supposed, and would not be sug- 
gested by the performance. One alone‘, the speaker just cited, 

1», 809. 


2 


> vv. 811-814. The antecedent to the relative @ (neuter plural, which matter) 
is the idea of alternative and choice—Heracles or another Lycus—suggested by the 
preceding comparison. Whether we read ¢aive: (Mss.) here and é¢dvn (Hermann) 
in v. 794, or, with Prof. Murray, get exact syllabic responsion by retaining épave 
there and substituting it here, does not affect the sense. 

3 vy. 815-908. 

* This I think on the whole most probable, but the distribution of the passages 
(vv. 815-821, 874-908) is here, as always, conjectural. If several choreutae speak, 
the total effect will be still the same. The action also is of course conjectural in 
detail, depending on many theatrical arrangements which are open to different 
supposition. But all this is of no importance to us now. The general nature of the 


situation is the only thing significant to a reader, and that is ascertainable from 
the text. 
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reveals by voice and motions an answering impression, first in 
full sleep’, and afterwards, during the enactment of the 
tragedy within, between asleep and awake?; and to his mind, 
so far as to any, the pictured imagination is to be referred. 
But in truth it is rather a symbol than an actual presentation, 
showing, as in the similar example cited from Shakespeare, 
the type and trend of the dreaming, translated into terms of 
theatrical convention. By the fact that it figures a dream or 
dreams we are to explain its fantastic wildness and incon- 
sistency—the goddess-messenger with the temper, as has been 
truly said, of a dame de compagnie*, the so-called Frenzy, who 
rationally expostulates with her employers upon the folly and 
cruelty of her errand. Never did any one, with his full mind, 
entertain conceptions so grotesquely horrible. But they are 
proper enough to a phantasmagoria. Hera, Iris, and the like, 
are phantoms (so the dramatist would suggest) such as, with 
suitable occasion, might arise in feeble minds, unhappily 
prepared by habit and beyond the control of reason. Nor has 
he omitted to provide the suitable occasion. If we ask (it is 
a fair question) why the old men should just now dream after 
this fashion, the answer is obvious, that their dreams are a dis- 
ordered reflexion or suggestion from their previous experience 
when awake. That the mind of Heracles is in the most 
perilous state, they have had opportunity to observe. Had 
they been cool and vigorous, they would have observed this 
fully and consciously, and would have deduced from it a lively 
and rational apprehension of the consequences to be feared or 
expected. Being what they are, and situated as they are, 
they have still observed it in a vague half-conscious manner; 
and out of their underlying suspicions arises, released by 
sleep, the horrid travesty of the vision, not a fact, but a sort 
of theological nightmare. 

For in fact, let us finally remark, it is zo¢ by Hera, by Iris, 
or by a demon-emissary, that Heracles is now driven mad, 
because he is not zozw, and for the first time, maddened by any 
agency whatever. He is mad before; we have been shown 
that he is so, in a scene which never would have been intro- 


1 yy. 815-873. 2 vv. 874-908. 3 yon Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. 
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duced by the author, if he had really intended us to suppose, 
that the second and fiercer fit of delirium is suddenly inflicted 
by a supernatural interposition. The true cause of the 
delirium lies deep in the past, in the inscrutable nature and 
order of things. It is still to be traced for us a little further 
than it has been traced as yet; but one thing we know 
already, that it is zo¢ attributable to the arbitrary and capricious 
interference of divine jealousy, to the revenge of Hera. Hera 
herself is nought, the dream of dotards, and “such things are 
poets’ miserable tales.” 

It was open however then, it is open still, to a spectator or 
reader so minded, to put another value upon the dream, to 
believe, with Clytaemnestra in Aeschylus’, that the darkening 
of the eye is the enlightening of the soul, and that what the 
elders so behold is indeed a glimpse of the spiritual world. 
The question has been debated from antiquity to this day ; 
the author of the Heracles had an opinion upon it, which among 
other things is expressed in his play. Freedom to take the 
Aeschylean view he was forced to leave, perhaps by the peril of 
the law, certainly by the force of truth; for that the gods may 
be seen in dreams is a fact. What was required for his own 
freedom, for the sense and possibility of his work, was that 
the gods of popular imagination should be visible, if at all, by 
that inner light and no other. And this he is careful to 
secure. To the tragic effect of this particular scene, the choice 
of mental interpretation is indifferent. That the best and 
mightiest of us are liable to such an overthrow as here befalls 
Heracles, is horrible if we attribute it to the jealousy of Hera, 
but not less so, if with Euripides we refuse that explanation 
and all explanations, and leave the first cause an inscrutable 
mystery. But to this tragedy as a whole, and to the interests 
of humanity, the choice is so far from indifferent that com- 
paratively no other thing matters at all. To this hour it is 
in controversy and seems likely so to remain. Euripides had 
his opinion. 

And now—to proceed with the facts—we are shown the 


1 Bum. 104. 
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interior of the house?, the madman asleep and bound, with 
his dead lying around him. The miserable Amphitryon 
enters, but dares not approach, until something is known of 
his son’s condition. At length Heracles stirs and wakes, 
but his senses and memory are still under a cloud. He sees 
the dead, but without recognition. The sight only suggests 
to him a passing suspicion that he has descended again into 
Hades ‘as I did erewhile’; for this impression persists. But 
since there is 


no rock of Sisyphus in view, 
No Pluto, nor his queen, Demeter’s Maid, 


he concludes to the contrary*. The trivial tone and childish 
reasoning jar painfully with the theme of these imaginary 
remembrances, and most pathetically with the actual horrors 
of the scene. At his cry for help, his father and one of the 
elders* draw near and, finding him quiet, venture to release 
him, and gradually open his eyes and his mind to the truth. 
His first thought is of suicide; but recognizing, in a figure 
at this moment approaching, his friend and cousin Theseus, 
he is diverted to the desire of hiding his shame, and flings 
himself with covered face upon the ground. 

The arrival of the king of Athens brings immediately 
to a test the question, if it can be supposed to remain open, 
whether there is any truth in the miraculous story which 
Heracles has related during his insanity, whether he has or 
has not recently descended into Hades. In this story 
Theseus himself, we remember, played a remarkable part, 
being found in Hades by Heracles, brought back to light, 
and dismissed to Attica. Here then is a decisive witness 
for or against. The cause of his arrival is, as we divine even 
before we are told, the news of the revolution in Thebes. 

1 The brief recitative which precedes these changes of scene (vv. 1017-1028) is 
a mere rest for the strained attention of the audience. For such a purpose the 
mythological and allusive style is perfectly fit. One is scarcely expected even to 
hear what is said. 

2 vu. 1042-1080. 3 vv. 1089-1105. 

4 y, 1110. Here, as indeed throughout, it is apparent that for this play at all 


events orchestra and scene were undivided. 
5 wu. 618-621. 
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He has brought to the assistance of his relatives an Athenian 
army, now encamped in the neighbourhood’. This military 
intervention, we may observe in passing, is for the course 
of the action an ingenious, because simple and natural, device. 
The Athenian forces are naturally supposed by the audience 
to keep the Theban rebels, who hold the fortress but have 
lost their leader, efficiently in check. The politics of Thebes, 
no longer required as machinery, drop quietly into the back- 
ground, and we can attend without distraction to the hero, 
and to the question of the moment—what, if anything, has 
Theseus to tell us about the journey to Hades ? 

And what is the answer? Well, here is the strangest 
thing in the play, a thing which, though some phenomena 
more or less similar may be found in Euripides, will scarcely 
be paralleled from any other author in the world. Here 
is the thing, and the only thing, which justified us in classing 
the Heracles with the Jon and Alcestis, as plays which have 
the appearance of a puzzle. There is no answer to our 
question, none positive and clear, none which could be ascer- 
tained by a mere spectator, following the scene as it proceeds, 
having no previous knowledge, and unable to revise his im- 
pressions. The only thing obvious and superficially certain is, 
that upon this vital question, the participation or non-partici- 
pation of Theseus in the alleged experiences of Heracles in 
Hades, the most attentive spectator could not, from the 
spectacle merely, collect a sure opinion. The more attentive 
he was, the more certainly would he conceive a doubt, and 
retain that doubt to the end. 

Broadly speaking indeed, all the evidence is on one side, 
and that the side, which, when we have got and can review 
the entire drama, when we have heard the final and conclusive 
opinion of Heracles upon the gods of mythology, we know 
to be supported by the dramatist. The whole personality 
and character of Theseus is, as we shall presently see, such 
as to make unentertainable the notion of his having passed a 
time of sojourn in the fabled world of the dead. One might 
as well suppose such a thing of one’s next-door neighbour. 


1 yu. 1163-1168. 
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Almost all that he says is prima facie inconsistent with any 
such supposition, and many things which he says are abso- 
lutely and finally irreconcilable with it. But nevertheless 
in a few places he does allude to something, which might 
be the recent rescue from the underworld, described by 
Heracles in the first attack of his madness. And it is 
manifest that, if a negative answer to our question were 
meant to be obvious, these fosszb/e allusions to the miraculous 
expedition would not have appeared in the dialogue. Such 
is in brief the strange state of the case. The testimony 
of Theseus respecting the journey to Hades is deliberately 
and carefully left, for a spectator, uncertain. Several times 
we seem to approach the subject, and ever do we get any 
decisive statement about it. 

But in truth this very uncertainty is itself evidence, 
and decisive,evidence, for the same conclusion respecting the 
purport of the entire play, to which everything, except these 
disputable allusions, consistently points. For if Euripides 
had meant to adopt the journey to Hades as part of 
his story, why should there be, and how could there be, 
any ambiguity about it? What conceivable motive could 
an author have for throwing a shade of doubt upon a 
point in his story, if what he meant to allege was a 
thing generally received as an article of popular faith? 
Concealment, ambiguity, evasion, about the facts alleged 
and supposed in a drama, is a thing in itself inartistic, 
injurious, and absurd. If a question of fact, vital to the 
story, is left uncertain, that must be because the story really 
requires, and is meant to signify, such an answer to the 
question as the author dared not unequivocally express, 
If Euripides had meant us to suppose that his Heracles 
and his Theseus have been together in Hades, he would 
have made them say so in plain terms, and not have allowed 
them to suggest anything to the contrary. As a fact, they 
talk and act the negative all the time; and when, once and 
again, they seem to suggest an affirmative, it is never in 
plain terms. When we have time to consider this treatment, 
the conclusion is certain. The negative is the proposition 
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of the drama, and the semblances of affirmation will assuredly, 
if examined, be found susceptible of some explanation con- 
sistent with the general sense. 

- Let us now look more closely at both sides of the question; 
and first let us consider the broad, and in truth irrefragable, 
mass of evidence that the Heracles and Theseus of this play 
have not been in Hades together, that neither of them has 
been in Hades at all. 

According to the story which we have heard from Heracles’, 
he and Theseus, having emerged together from Hades, have 
recently parted, at some place not specified but apparently 
in the Peloponnese, to pursue each his journey home, Heracles 
having for companion the captive Cerberus. As we saw, this 
story was told in such circumstances as almost to disprove 
itself, and in a manner which, to cool and fully competent 
hearers, would certainly disprove it. We may net know much 
about Hell; but we do know or feel, all of us, that it is not, 
in the profane phrase of Shelley, ‘a city much like London’ 
And in the Greek world, as in all ages, a man who professed 
to have travelled beyond the mouth of Hades, and who 
reported his travels exactly as if they had been made on this 
side, would simply have proved, to cool and competent 
hearers, that he had not been there. But suppose for a 
moment that this monstrous story is fact, what should now be 
the thought and language of Theseus? What could it be but 
enquiry about Heracles? What has befallen him? Has he 
reached Thebes? Has he been heard of? The danger of the 
family is but an additional reason for such enquiries as to the 
fate and whereabouts of their natural protector. But what do 
we find? We find, without surprise, that Theseus knows 
nothing whatever of his friend’s recent absence, but assumes, 
as a matter of course, that he is with the rest of the family at 
Thebes. On hearing of the rebellion, ‘I came in force, says 
he to Amphitryon, ‘Zo the aid of your son’ Not only so, but 
from the manner in which he speaks of the rumour, about 
Lycus and his enterprise, which ‘came to Athens, it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that his own presence at Athens requires any 
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explanation, impossible to suppose that he had arrived there, 
recently and barely in time, from Hades or anywhere else. 
In all that he says, it is manifest that he has made no recent 
journey, and is unaware that Heracles has made any ; so that, 
merely by his opening words, the miraculous narrative, given 
by Heracles in his insanity, is instantly and finally exploded. 
Not having heard it, and not hearing it now (since all are too 
full of the present to investigate the past), he cannot contradict 
it; but he ignores it, here and everywhere, and his ignorance 
is contradiction enough. : 
So also is his bearing and his whole personality. To 
appreciate this fully, one must go to the original; but as his 
character is, from this point onwards, an important factor in 
the effect, we must essay a summary description of it. Though 
not an extraordinary person, but rather the contrary, he is for 
this reason well adapted to his function in the drama. Kind, 
loyal, generous, and chivalrous, he is, with all this and above 
all, what no one else in the play can be called, emphatically a 
man, a man in the full vigour of his manhood, but a normal 
man, of the normal human pattern, neither above nor below. 
His religion in particular, which the circumstances bring into 
prominence, is, if one may so say, superlatively commonplace. 
His conduct and counsels are in reality guided by motives 
altogether mundane—natural affection, natural sympathy, and 
that desire of public approval and fear of general censure, 
which were so strong in the Greeks, praeter laudem nullius 
avaris. In speculation he takes, like the majority of men, little 
interest, and is properly neither believer nor dissenter. The 
current notions about the gods he rather supposes to be true; 
and he warmly approves those semi-religious observances, 
_more important in the Greek world than they are now, which 
offer to good men, that is, to men generally esteemed, the 
prospect of posthumous remembrance. But a personal creed, 
a passionate hope, a theory of life and death and the Powers 
above, these things are beyond him. His calm acquiescence 
in the popular conception of Olympus presents an equal 
contrast to the wavering faith of Amphitryon on the one 
1 See particularly vv. 1313-1339. 
1, 
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hand, and on the other, to the furious irony and the lofty 
speculation of Heracles. That such a person has been in 
contact with the unseen world, or has lights from his own 
experience upon the destiny of man and the problem of the 
grave, is a notion not to be entertained with gravity; and 
as for his having been in Hades, and recently, and with 
Heracles, his single reference to that abode, as the place where 
his friend ‘will go when he dies!) confirms the irresistible 
inference from his silence. 


No mortal hath escaped misfortune’s taint, 

Nor God—if minstrel-legends be not false. 

Have they not linked them in unlawful bonds 

Of wedlock, and with chains, to win them thrones, 

Outraged their fathers? In Olympus still 

They dwell, by their transgressions unabashed. 

What wilt thou plead, if, mortal as thou art, 

Thou chafe against thy fate, and Gods do not? 
Nay then, leave Thebes, submissive to the law, 

And unto Pallas’ fortress come with me. 

There will I cleanse thine hands from taint of blood, 

Give thee a home, and of my substance half. 

The gifts my people gave for children saved 

Twice seven, when I slew the Knossian bull, 

These will I give thee. All throughout the land 

Have I demesnes assigned me: these shall bear 

Thy name henceforth with men while thou shalt live. 

And when in death thou goest to Hades? halls, 

With sacrifice and monuments of stone 

Shall all the Athenians’ town exalt thy name: 

For a fair crown to win from Greeks is this 

For us, the glory of a hero helped?. 


Is it necessary or possible to discuss, whether this speaker 
is supposed by the dramatist to have sojourned, a living 
prisoner, in the world of the dead, and to have escaped 
therefrom, within the last few days, by the aid of the man to 
whom he is speaking ? 

But on the other hand, equally visible, in the speeches 
of Theseus and in his conversation with Heracles, is the 
occurrence from time to time of allusions which would be 


1 y, 1331; and see Heracles, v. 1247. 2 vu. 1314-1335 (Way). 
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taken prima facie as referring to the deliverance of Theseus 
by Heracles from the underworld, allusions which certainly 
would not appear, in their actual form, unless the dramatist 
had intended to leave on this question a shade of doubt 
and a loophole of escape from the negative conclusion. There 
are four such allusions, all very similar. ‘I come here) says 
Theseus to Amphitryon, ‘to requite Heracles for his good 
deed in rescuing me from underground,’ 

tivav & apoBas bv baApEev “Hpaxdis 

adoas me vépOev hrOov!. 
And again to Heracles himself: ‘I reck not if with you 
I suffer, as once with you I was fortunate. Let this day 
be set off against that, when you brought me safe to light 
from among the dead. For a gratitude that wanes with time 
I detest,’ and so on. 

ovdéey pédEL [Lol GUY YE Tol TpaccELY KAKaS* 

Kat yap ToT evTvyna’: éxeio’ avotoTéor, 

br é&éowoas wm és paos vexpav Tapa. 

yapw Sé ynpackovaay éxPaipw pirowv’.... 
And again, when he offers to Heracles a home in Athens: 
‘TI on my part will thus repay and requite you for my 
rescue.’ 

KayO Yapw ao. THs éuhs cwTnpias 

THvd avTioocw’. 
And again at the last, when he would make Heracles summon 
his courage to part from the corpses of the wife and children: 
‘If one should see you womanish, he would not praise!’ 
Heracles. ‘Wave I lived to be in your sight low? It was 
not so once, methinks.’ Theseus. ‘Truly too low. In this 
weakness, you are not the Heracles of your fame. Hferacles. 
‘What were you like yourself in your trouble underground ?’ 
Theseus, ‘In point of courage, nothing could be less than 
I was.’ 

OH. el o detai tus Ody bvT’, ovK aivécer. 
HP. &@ cot tarewos; adda Tpdcbev ov SoKe. 
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OH. dyav x 6 Krevvds ‘Hpaxdrjis ove ef voowr. 
HP. od ojos jo8a vépbev ev Kaxotow wv; 
@H. ds és 7O AHpa TavTOs HY Hocwv avyp!. 

With these four allusions we might join, as possibly 
bearing on the topic, a reference by Heracles, addressing 
Theseus, to the supposed Cerberus*. But as this does not 
mention the rescue, and does not, on the face of it, presuppose 
any connexion between the thing mentioned and Theseus, 
it will be best considered separately. Let us confine our 
attention for the present to the rescue. 

As to this, we are presented with a plain alternative. 
Either the import of the whole interview between Heracles 
and Theseus, and of the whole play, is nonsense; or these. 
allusions, however they may appear at first sight, do not 
really, according to the intention of the dramatist, refer to 
Hades or to the recent expedition of Heracles at all. And 
it is visible in the allusions themselves, visible at a second 
glance, that they do not. 

The mere wording of them proves this. An author who 
wrote of Hades, of the unseen world, the habitation of 
departed souls, the abode of Sisyphus and Tantalus, the realm 
of Pluto and Persephone—an author who meant to indicate 
that certain living men of flesh and blood had sojourned 
or travelled in that world, who had in his thoughts things 
so terribly distinct as these, could scarcely fail, even in a 
single allusion, to use some term or turn of phrase which 
clearly and indisputably meant what he meant. In the course 
of repeated allusions, he could not possibly fail. Four times, 
we should have to suppose, does Euripides say, or intend 
to say, that his Theseus has been ‘in Hades.’ And yet not 
once does he say it. Not once does he use a word or 
expression which is applicable to a world of departed souls 
and to nothing else. By mere accident, we should have to 
suppose, all the references may, upon the face of them, be 
referred to some totally different matter, some incident 
mundane, familiar, and commonplace. Such a series of 
improbable accidents is perfectly impossible. 


1 vy. 1412-1416. 2 uv 1386. 
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We may prove this by a direct and simple test. Mr 
Way’s translation of Euripides is, as we have often seen, 
remarkable for a close and almost verbal fidelity, seldom 
achieved in the form of verse. Unquestionably he intends 
and supposes himself to have represented Euripides, in these 
four passages, as exactly as the English language permits. 
But Mr Way comes to them with the thought, which he 
attributes to Euripides, that they refer to Hades. Now of the 
four, one? cannot be made explicit in this reference without 
great and voluntary alteration. Three, though they are 
not explicit, can be made so by slight and involuntary 
alteration. What is the result? That they are made explicit, 
that two out of the three become, in Mr Way’s version, 
applicable to ‘ Hades’ and to nothing else. 


And to requite the service done of him 
Who out of Hades saved me, came I, ancient, 
If aught ye need mine hand or mine allies”. 


Nought reck I of misfortune, shared with thee. 
Fair lot hath found me—I date it from that hour 
When safe to-day thou brought’st me from the dead? 


Theseus. Who sees thee play the woman thus shall scorn. 
Heracles. Live I, thy scorn? Once was I not, I trow. 
Theseus. Alas, yes! Where is glorious Heracles? 

Heracles. What manner of man wast thou ’dd Hades’ woes? 
Theseus. My strength of soul was utter weakness then‘, 


And similarly, in the supposed allusion to Cerberus®, which 
we shall consider hereafter, Mr Way writes ‘Cerberus, as any 
man, who meant Cerberus, instinctively would. But Euripides 
speaks of ‘a dog,’ and, unless we correct him, of ‘an unhappy 
dog, as no man, who thought of Cerberus, possibly could. 
Equally decisive is the test by Euripides himself, by the 
play itself. Amphitryon is meant by Euripides to assert that 
Heracles has passed through Taenarum ‘into Hades°, and he 


1 At v. 1336 Mr Way gives 
Yea, this requital will I render thee 
For saving me. 
This is exact and, like the Greek, does not suggest Hades even remotely. 
2 y, 1169. 3 uy, 1220. 20; L412. 
5 y, 1386. ee A. 
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says this, not that Heracles has gone among dead men. Lycus 
thinks that Heracles, being dead, ‘lies with Hades?, and says 
it. Megara, who agrees with Lycus in thinking that her 
husband, if he has gone to ‘ Hades,’ has gone there as a dead 
man and cannot return, expresses her meaning in the natural 
language of mankind?» The Chorus speak of the hero’s 
voyage ‘to Hades’, and of his return (when they are con- 
vinced of it) from ‘the mere of Acheron, and ‘the house of 
Pluto4’ Heracles, when he means to describe himself as 
having travelled in the underworld of popular religious belief, 
uses, in almost every sentence, terms which cannot bear any 
other sense*®. All the personages of the play sometimes use 
on this subject language which is applicable to this subject 
only. And so would Theseus, and so would Heracles in con- 
versation with Theseus, if the thought in Euripides’ mind had 
been, that these persons were speaking of experiences which 
they had shared in Hades. But since, as a fact, the five 
allusions (including the case of Cerberus) are all ambiguous, 
‘since all speak in terms not of Hades, but only of ‘dead men,’ 
“underground, and the like, the inevitable inference is that 
‘they are purposely ambiguous, and that, according to the 
intention of the author, the speakers do not refer to Hades, 
but to something totally different. 

Nor should it be overlooked, that the incident which they 
mention, the rescue of Theseus by Heracles, is apparently not 
recent. For Theseus describes his motive for repaying it as 
dislike of a gratitude that ‘grows old’ or ‘wanes with time®,’ 
Now it is possible indeed, and the possibility is doubtless 
provided intentionally by the composer, to interpret this as 
meaning that Theseus loves to repay services promptly. 
But this is not the only possible meaning, nor the most 
natural. A hearer who depended only on the words, who 
had no preconception about the matter, would suppose 
Theseus to reprobate the forgetting of benefits, and therefore 
to have in view a service, which might conceivably have been 


Os 1 2 wv. 207, 491. PTS Woh fe 
‘ vv. 770-808. > wv. 607-621, I1OI-1104, 1276-1278. 
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forgotten’. Here then is a sixth ambiguity, multiplying 
enormously the improbability that all six should be acci- 
dental. And if they are calculated, the inference is inevitable, 
that the popular interpretation, the interpretation which 
would commend itself to the prepossessions of a Greek 
populace, is not that which was intended by Euripides. 

It remains then to ask—it is the only question which 
Euripides leaves open—what was the incident, zot connected 
with Hades, to which the reminiscences of Theseus allude. 
Since Euripides leaves the question open, it follows practically, 
that we, at this time of day and with such illustration of the 
subject as we command, are unable to answer it. But not so 
his educated contemporaries. The rescue of Theseus from 
Hades, as an article of popular belief, an incident in the 
legend of Heracles, was, like the belief that he strangled 
the Nemean lion with his arms, a thing for which the 
rationalizers had to account. Herodorus and other such 
writers, who preferred to think that the lion was strangled by 
a noose or trap, were bound to transform on the same prin- 
ciples the rescue of Theseus, by showing a natural and mundane 
incident, out of which, by superstitious exaggeration and with 
the aid of ambiguous language, the legendary version might be 
evolved. They would have no difficulty. Euripides, without 
committing himself to details, shows us what was the general 
line of the explanation, and what were the ambiguities 
utilized. What Euripides implies, and all that he implies, is 
that Theseus was rescued by Heracles from ‘underground’ 
(vépOev), from a place where there were ‘corpses’ or ‘dead’ 
(mapa vexpov). Various incidents may be imagined, possible 
and not improbable in themselves, which would satisfy this 
language. For example, the two friends might visit a mine 
or cave together, and be imprisoned with the victims of a fatal 
accident. Theseus, as he tells us, was utterly unmanned?; 
Heracles retained his courage and strength, and found an 
escape for both. Euripides gives neither these details nor 


1 See also vv. 1413-1415. Would any one naturally suppose here, that 
Heracles’ rpéadev, once, formerly, refers to the day before yesterday? It is possible; 
but should we naturally suppose so? 
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any, but indicates plainly, to educated spectators or readers of 
his day, that it is some incident of this kind, some natural 
incident, something like what was figured in this connexion 
by rationalistic writers, that his Theseus and his Heracles 
jointly remember, 

When therefore Heracles in his madness declares that he 
has delivered Theseus from Hades’, he is not merely inventing, 
any more than when he says, in the same condition, that he 
has captured Cerberus. The latter delusion is founded, as 
we shall see, upon a real circumstance of his recent expedition 
to Taenarum, the former upon a more ancient reminiscence, 
of which his confused imagination disguises not only the 
nature but the date. If the civic theatre of Athens had 
permitted, in such a matter as this, the perfectly open 
exhibition of infidel views, this particular trait in the divaga- 
tions of Heracles would have been somehow brought to the 
knowledge of Theseus himself: it might have been introduced, 
for example, into the speech hovering between sanity and 
insanity, which the hero addresses to his friend in the 
drama’, and which we shall consider presently. And the 
refutation of it must then have been explicit. To save 
appearances, so plain a confrontation is avoided; and the 
facts, that Theseus is ignorant of the expedition to Taenarum, 
and that the rescue, as supposed in this drama, took place at 
another time and in other circumstances, though conspicuous 
to instructed eyes, are conveyed in such a way that the 
ignorant and the superstitious would overlook them, and that, 
if the author should be molested (as once at least he was) by 
a prosecution for impiety, there would be room for a formal 
defence. 

Beyond the incident of the rescue, we learn nothing about 
the relations between Theseus and Heracles, except in general 
this significant fact, that the admiration of the lesser man (for 
Theseus, though he has exploits to boast*, is frankly the 
inferior) is totally free from superstitious imagination, and 
that his great friend, however glorious and beneficent his 
career, is to him just a mortal man and nothing more 


1 y, 619. 2 vv. 1255 foll. 
3 v. 1327. Note that the Minotaur is merely ‘a bull.’ 
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Amphitryon continues, as before, to cite battles of gods and 
giants’, Theseus never; and his reticence admits but one 
interpretation. That the gods are no better than others, he 
thinks very possible as a general proposition ; and he charac- 
teristically finds it a reflexion rather consoling than otherwise. 
Their malice, and in particular the malice of Hera, is an idea 
quite acceptable to his intelligence: she is doubtless an 
enemy of Heracles. But as to the part of Zeus in the parentage 
of his friend—he happens not to express an opinion®, And 
this example is typical. What Theseus is concerned for is solely 
the reputation of Heracles as a man, and his honour in the 
eyes of the world, which will suffer; he says, by so weak and 
ill-considered an act as suicide’, Most earnestly therefore 
does he labour to dissuade him from it, and to prove by word 
and deed that the friend of Theseus may still look forward to 
a tolerable future. 

Such are the materials provided for the last and noblest 
scene of the play, one of the noblest in Greek drama or any 
drama. With reverent curiosity, profound yet self-restrained, 
Euripides, for the foundation of his tragedy, goes boldly down 
into those dim regions where soul and body meet, yet so as 
never to lose in vagueness and mysticism the difference 
between that which is obscure and that which is simply 
unknown. To the excited importunity of Amphitryon, 
Heracles, prostrate and shrouded, offers a resistance silent 
but furious® Theseus with a more calm, though tender, 
authority forces him at last to look up and to speak*; but for 
some time it appears that even Theseus can effect no more. 
Hard and untouched, Heracles parries his affectionate insis- 
tence with curt replies, which cover rather than disclose the 
state of his mind. Only it is evident that between the two 
friends there is some spiritual barrier, some gulf of thought, 
unveiled and veiled again in a glimpse: 


Her. Ay, saw you ever misery that was more’? 
Thes. Nay, nay, from earth your sorrows reach to heaven. 


1 wy, 1192-1194. 2 wy, 1191, 1314 foll., etc. 
3 And note, in v. 1316, the word dd\AyAoow. 
4 vv. 1246-1254 and passim. 5570. £ 203-1213. 
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Her. And therefore is my mind resolved to die. 
Thes. Think you your threatening touches Them above? 
Her. God hath his way ; I with the gods have mine}. 
Thes. Refrain your lips, lest the big word invite 
The heavier blow ! 
Fler. I am full, there is no place 
For misery more. 


But when this aimless fencing has beaten itself out in strokes 
that do not meet— 


fler. Men help not: Hera wins! 
Thes. And you accept 
A foolish death, by Hellas disallowed !— 


Heracles, if not moved, is at last provoked to explain him- 
self’. If Theseus will listen, he may have an answer, may 
know that for Heracles to live is, as im the past tt has been, a 
thing unfit. His calamities began, not, as Theseus imagines, 
to-day, but before he was born, when his mother Alcmena was 
wedded to a homicide, the slayer of his own grandfather, one 
who by breaking the sacred chain of life had proved himself 
unworthy to continue it. How from such parentage should 
aught proceed but a thing born to be miserable? ‘Thus, with 
ghastly composure, he begins, and thus he would have pro- 
ceeded, tracing his whole career, his false glories no less than 
his latest exploit in the murder of his family*, to the same 
source, the evil in the blood, revealed at last to all, but by 
himself long known and abhorred. That is why he must 
die. Thus he would have proceeded; but here the complicated 
horror of the situation becomes too much for his self-mastery, 
The father whom he denounces, the author of his being and 
his misery, whom yet (this is the worst and also the best of 
all) he tenderly loves, that father is present, though Heracles, 
absorbed in his revelation, had for a moment forgotten him. 
He sees Amphitryon’s agony, and desires to console him, to 
console him (how else?) by wounding him again in the very 
heart of his fond and foolish pride, by acknowledging him as 


1 uv. 1243 avdadés 6 Beds: mpos 5€ rods Oeods éyw. Note the change of number 
and compare vv. 1341, 1345. 
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his father indeed, him, and not Zeus. And in this effort the 
thread of his thought quivers and is snapped. The delusions, 
which he set out to confess and expose, rush back and possess 
him. He struggles, but is carried on; and the whole splendid 
abomination of his legend rolls from his lips in a flood, blended 
and inseparable, of sane irony and mad belief. ‘As for Zeus, 
why what is Zeus? The father whose blood devolved upon 
me the enmity of Hera!...and you, Sir, be you not wounded ; 
you, and not He, are my father, the father in whom I believe... 
Binds and, She, ere I was weaned, laid open my infant cradle to 
snakes, with shining eyes, ay She, the wife of Zeus, that [ might 
be slain !...Then I came to the full muscles of a man, and 
ever since I have had things to fight through...that I need 
not tell. What is the shape of foe that I have not met? 
Lions? Ay! Three-bodied Typhons...Giants, Centaurs, an 
army of them! anda hydra, many-headed, that grew and grew, 
which I did to death,...and others, hordes of them,...through 
which I fought my way, till I came...to the place of the dead! 
...to bring from Hades into day, as Eurystheus bade, the three- 
headed Hound of the gate; and I crowned it all, ah me! with 
this final feat, that I slew...my progeny...fair pinnacle to the 
building of my toil!’ What is before him? Where shall he turn? 
Thebes is closed, and Argos, and every place which witnessed 
his triumph and now will cry scorn upon ‘ the son of Zeus, the 
murderer of his wife and children.’ Ay, the very elements, earth 
and sea, will cry out against this second Ixion”. ‘ Let then,’ he 
concludes, still fighting, strangled and desperate, between the 
two opposing thoughts which yet are in a manner united, the 
hydra, veritably double-headed, of his sane and insane belief, 
‘let then Zeus’ glorious Lady dance, and her sandalled footfall 
ring upon Olympus’ floor! She hath wrought her will! Him 
who was first in Hellas, wholly and utterly hath she wrecked 
and overthrown...’ But no, not wholly nor utterly! For here, 
with a last convulsive effort, he suddenly lays hold of reason, 
and turns defiantly upon the capering puppet of his phantasy. 
‘A goddess! That! How should a man pray to that? 


1 See vv. 1097, 1101, and also v. 1222 compared with v. 619. 
2 The Greek Cain, the typical murderer. 
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Jealous!...jealous of her Zeus!...because of a woman...and 
therefore pursuing to destruction...one that did good to all his 
nation,...and was innocent ’—and with this outcry, broken 
yet triumphant, neither deity nor devil, but once again a 
miserable, rational man, he bursts into saving tears’. 

To us, who have followed the scenes of the morning, this 
speech reveals not only the present storm, but all the life-long 
labour of the mighty, misbegotten intellect. But Theseus 
has neither witnessed the facts, nor received an account of 
them, and is moreover not fitted to comprehend them fully if 
he had. What Heracles means he does not understand, but 
he sees and is deeply moved by his tears. He perceives also 
what is obvious, that the source of them is connected in some 
way with his friend’s theology, and he offers accordingly such 
comfort as he can. Why be miserable because the gods are 
wicked? Theseus will show him a better way. Like men, 
the gods are not above evil, not by any means, if those say 
true who pretend to know. The disorders of Olympus, from 
love, ambition, and what not, equal anything to be seen below. 
Yet the inhabitants make the best of it, and are tolerant of 
their imperfect condition. Surely then, surely men should be 
not less patient, but should take things, and themselves, as 
they are. Heracles, being a homicide, must doubtless depart 
from Thebes, as custom prescribes; but Athens is open. 
Theseus is ready, and happily able, to endow him with all that 

1 See vv. 1353-1357- That this weeping of one who never wept before occurs 
first between the two great speeches of Heracles (vv. 1310-1340), and accom- 
panies the sudden change of his mind there exhibited, may be fairly inferred, 
though it is not stated. What appears upon the text is that in the first 
speech Heracles is beside himself, staggering on, or rather over, the brink of 
insanity, but that in the second he has recovered, and is himself, completely and 
finally. Also that this recovery is effected by his own body and mind, since it 
will hardly be attributed to the observations of Theseus. The scene wants only 
proper action to be perfectly intelligible and even simple. 2 

> vv. 1311-1312 should probably be assigned to the Chorus (Camper, Murray, 
and others). The following speech of Theseus begins in the middle of a sentence, 
and the first words seem to be lost. But of this Iam not quite sure. At v. r310 
Heracles, who must stand up for the preceding speech, flings himself again in a 
passion of tears upon the ground (see v. 1394). Theseus kneels beside him, 


consoling. In these circumstances we may be meant not to hear Theseus, till 
he has been speaking, to the ear of Heracles, for some time. 
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a man can desire for this world and the next—wealth now, 
chapels and memorial rites hereafter; gladly will he thus 
recompense his rescuer, now friendless. ‘While the gods 
favour, friends are superfluous, and the aid of the god’, so 
long as he pleases, is enough. 

‘Here is the man for a friend!’ as Heracles presently 
exclaims”, with profound and merited gratitude. But as a 
spiritual adviser in the case, Theseus imports only that touch 
of the inadequate, the inappropriate, in short the absurd, 
which is as seldom absent from the tragedies of life as from 
those of Euripides, and is not the least poignant part of them. 
The frailties of the Olympians are a strange comfort for 
one to whom the Olympians are but a small and, as he says’, 
a ‘secondary’ part of that miserable misconception, that huge 
error, by which he himself, his life and work and very mind, 
have been inextricably entangled and distorted; one who 
might perhaps have been happy as well as great, if men had 
not believed in Zeus and Hera, and would have let him 
deny such deities, as in his true mind he ever did and now 
with all solemnity does. Now, for the first time since we 
have seen him, he is truly Heracles, and his often quoted 
profession of faith springs out, as the word for which we have 
waited : 

oluoe’ mapepya ev Tad EoT euoY KAKOD, 
éya O€ Tovs Oeods ote AEKTP & jon Oéuss 
otépyew vopitw, deca Tt éEamrew yepoiv 
ovT nElwca TwTOT oOUTE TEicoOLAL, 

ovd adXov adrrdov Seamotny TepuxKévat. 
delta yap o eds, elimep Ext dpOas Peds, 
ovdevos: aorday olde SvaTHvoL OyoL. 

But this is no time for argument; and upon the question 
of the moment, the question of suicide, he has come, upon 
better thought, to agree practically with Theseus. In refusing 
his burden there might be cowardice; he will await death 
patiently, and meanwhile will thankfully accept the offered 
refuge’, The new strange tears, sign of a great and perhaps 


1 The change of number means nothing to Theseus, to Heracles (uv. 1345) it does. 
2. 1404. 3 vu, 1340. 4 ov. 1347 foll. 
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a lasting change, continue to flow, while he bids farewell to 
his father and the dead, and decides, after pathetic hesitation, 
that his deadly weapons, his glorious weapons, shall go with 
him still, and finally takes leave of Thebes, of her soil upon 
which he still lies prostrate, and of her people, to whom he 
commends the memory of his fate. Here only, in his references 
to Thebes, do we perceive a trace of the crisis through which 
he has passed, a blank of thought persisting, and persistent to 
the end. When he trustfully bids all the folk of Thebes, as 
friends, to the funeral of his children, he shows that in his 
memory there is an unrepaired and perhaps irreparable gap. 
The story of Lycus, the fact that Heracles’ enemies actually 
hold the town, all this is gone from him. Since he came to 
his senses, nothing has been said of it, and what was said 
and done before, even the slaying of Lycus by his own hands, 
he has forgotten. This natural touch, given without the least 
emphasis, and left, as in real life, to be marked or neglected 
as the observer shall please, is vividly characteristic of 
Euripides. Not less so is the single and final touch of irony, 
which warns us that the fierce feelings, and even the insane 
beliefs, which fill the preceding speech’, may possibly still be 
revived : 

All ye of Thebes, together mourn us all, 

My dead and me, together all destroyed... 

By Hera,...all and with a single stroke. 

From the hero’s profession of faith, as we have called it, 
down to these closing words, all is valedictory, except a brief 
parenthesis’, which refers to his recent expedition, the expedi- 
tion to Taenarum, and is designed to satisfy, so far as is 
necessary and suitable, the reader’s possible curiosity upon 
a point hitherto untouched. In the rumours at Thebes, which 
are exhibited in the prologue by Amphitryon‘, the purpose 

1 vv. 1353-1385, 1389-1393. 2 vv. 1255 foll. 
3 vv. 1386-1388 
év pol 71, Onoed, otyxapu’: dOdov Kuvds 
kouuotp és “Apyos ovyxardornoov modwy, 
Nvwy Te Taldwy wn wd0wW jLovovpmevos. 
So mss. and Prof. Murray, adding however ‘ d@\louv ex v. praecedente traiectum 


videtur.’ otvyKap’ 4Odqw* Kuvds Pierson and others. Aldov wo kuvos F, G. Schmidt. 
DS BY: 
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of that expedition was said to be the capture of Cerberus for 
King Eurystheus ; and in the report of Heracles, made in the 
first access of his madness}, the capture is related with the 
addition of a remarkable detail. The captor, anxious to be 
at home, avoided the journey to Argos and the immediate 
delivery of the monster, which was left, as it were till called 
for, at the sanctuary of Demeter Chthonia in the town of 
Hermione. <A glance at the map will explain this. Heracles 
went to Taenarum, and doubtless returned, by sea*—the best 
route for speed between Taenarum and Boeotia in an age 
when there were Centaurs in Arcadia and lions about the 
Isthmus. For a traveller proceeding by sea, Hermione, at the 
eastern promontory of Argolis, was the obvious place to 
leave anything destined for Argos. At Hermione therefore 
Heracles put in—with Cerberus tied to the mast, we should 
have to suppose, if the creature had ever existed. But since he 
is a myth, the product of superstitious or insane imagination, 
the only question which can arise is whether his appearance 
in the Theban rumours and in the report of Heracles had any 
foundation in fact, whether in short the expedition to Taenarum 
was connected at all with a dog. We are now informed, if 
we care to know, that it was. ‘There is one task,’ says 
Heracles to Theseus, ‘ which I must have your help to perform. 
There is a miserable dog’, which by bargain I should convey 
to Argos. Come with me to close the matter, lest in the 
pain of my bereavement I...take some harm, if I be left alone.’ 

Words would be wasted in showing that the miserable 
dog of this allusion is not the Hound of Hell; and the attempts 
to correct the text, so as to make the reference possible, have 
had such success as should have been expected‘. Palpably 
the facts were natural, which for the intention of the drama is 
necessary and also sufficient. That a dog which Heracles 
was bringing from Laconia to Eurystheus (under what precise 


1 vv. 607 foll. 2 y. 427 €mdevo’ és" Acday. 

> Or ‘the miserable dog.’ 

4 Nothing is efficient short of a violent change in v. 1386, like “Avdou por Kuvds, 
which makes the description of Cerberus explicit; and when we have done that, we 
have only made it, in its trivial curtness, offensive. Contrast v. 1277. 


v. 13 
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~ circumstances we are not told and have not the least interest 
in_ knowing) would, if left on the road, be exceedingly un- 
happy, is more than probable. But it is worth notice, as a 
trait peculiarly Euripidean, that Heracles, restored to himself, 
though he is still in such distress of mind that he asks for a 
companion to protect him against suicide, has sympathy to 
spare for a neglected animal. We are reminded of Hippolytus’ 
appeal to the gratitude of his horses?, and the tenderness of 
Jon for the wild birds”. For all that is defenceless and liable 
to suffer, women, children, slaves, Euripides has ever a word ; 
and when, as in these cases, he will describe hearts more than 
commonly noble and tender, he has a word for the dumb 
creatures too. The honourable desire of Heracles to fulfil 
an engagement, however justifiably suspended, is also an 
appropriate, though more commonplace, trait. 

About this dog, as about the rescue of Theseus, the Miss 
Martha Buskbodies of the day, the consumers of fiction who 
were not content without the sugar at the bottom of the cup’, 
could probably learn more, however little to the purpose, by con- 
sulting, as a Pattieson or Cleishbotham, one of those rational- 
izing mythographers to whom we have before alluded. The 
capture of Cerberus was the very subject for such handling as 
that of Herodorus‘. One circumstance, tempting to such an 
interpreter, is indicated by the allusions of Euripides. The 
legends were irreconcilable, or, as some would prefer to say, 
demanded reconciliation. Not only Taenarum, but also the 
cave of the Subterranean Demeter at Hermione, claimed to be 
the place where the Hell-Hound was dragged into light’. To 
bring him through Taenarum first, and leave him afterwards 
at Hermione for a time, was an expedient as natural to the 
reconciler as it was alien to the genuine spirit of legend ; and 
it may well have been adopted by pious narrators, who had 
no desire to eliminate the monster altogether. The effect 
was none the less absurd, and the next step, that of the 
rationalist, inevitable. Some such process may have pre- 
ceded Euripides ; and the resulting version of the story might 


1 Hipp. 1240, with zd. 110-112, 1219. 2 Ton 179. 
3 See the epilogue to O/d Mortality. 4 See Appendix, Heracles 1386. 
5 Pausanias 2. 35. 7. 
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be read into his allusion, by those who chose, without much 
profit indeed, but without offence. But what Euripides 
actually gives us is sufficient (let us repeat) for his purpose, 
and requires no further explanation but what any reader can 
provide for himself. 

And now, to return to the drama, all is said; and nothing 
remains but to withdraw the actors. The brief dialogue 
in which this is accomplished offers nothing for remark, 
except the parting—for so Heracles conceives it—between 
the son and the father. In the preceding speech, Heracles 
has assumed that, when he and Theseus have departed from 
Thebes, Amphitryon will remain and reside there’. In fact, 
in the actual state of Thebes”, this is impossible; and that 
Heracles can think of it shows only, what was noticed before, 
that about Thebes, and the present attitude of the Thebans 
towards himself and his family, his memory is not yet 
restored. So long as the Athenian army remains in its 
camp, Amphitryon under their protection can remain, and 
can perform, as requested by Heracles, the burial of the 
dead. But whenever Theseus and his force withdraw, the 
whole household, unless the king of Athens proposes to take 
the town and expel the occupants, must depart also; and we 
may presume that the aged Theban friends of Amphitryon, 
with their families if they have any, would not be forgotten ; 
for they would certainly have a painful passage to Hades, 
if left to the dominant faction. In short, the departure must 
be an affair of negotiation ; and the notion of Heracles, that 
his friend and he are to set off at once and at ease for Argos’, 
is altogether illusory. Accordingly, when it comes to the 
point and the group divides, we find that every one, except 
Heracles, regards the separation as momentary; for between 
Theseus, Amphitryon, and the Theban elders, there passes 
not so much as a good-bye. Heracles, pursuing his idea, 
takes leave of his father passionately, and his father of course 
responds, for an explanation is not to be risked*. The one 

1 ov, 1358-1366. 


2 wv. 26-43, 272-274, 541-543, 588-592, 811-814, 1163-1165, and elsewhere. 
as THOSE 4 wv. 1408-1409, 1418-1421. 
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thing pressing is to persuade the sufferer upon any terms to 
quit the ghastly and beloved relics of his calamity’. Even 
Heracles at the last is dimly conscious of his error, and knows, 
in a confused way, that his father is not now to remain in 
Thebes, that they are to meet again, and shortly, in fact 
immediately : 


Her. O sire, farewell! 
Amph. And fare thou well, my son !? 
Her. Perform, as I bade thee, the burial of my little ones®. 
Amph. And who, my son, will perform mine? 
Her. That will I/... 
Amph. Thou wilt return...how soon? 
Her. As soon as these are buried... 
Amph, What then? 
Hler. I shall fetch thee from Thebes away to Athens. 


The confusion of his thought is still manifest, and we may 
conceive the sympathetic signs and motions of the others ; 
but the last little cloud seems to be dissolving; and thus, 
broken but resigned, and murmuring his gratitude, he suffers 
Theseus to draw him slowly away towards the Athenian 
camp. The aged Thebans, bewailing themselves for the 
fall of their mightiest friend, follow after, while, Amphitryon 
having entered the house, the door closes upon the mourner 
and the dead. 


Whether this play deserves to be called an abortion, 
whether it falls into parts which have little or no connexion, 
whether, in fine, the usual treatment of it is founded upon a 


1 yy. 1406-1418. 

? We should remember that yaipe, as originally our ‘good-bye,’ is not in itself 
a formula of leave-taking, but of blessing. The ambiguity is frequently utilized in 
tragedy and is not without significance here. 

3 Throughout this scene raiées and réxva, used by Heracles as terms of affec- 
tion and pity, not merely of age or relationship, include the mother, who, if we 
consider the career of Heracles and the fact that his three children are infants, 
may or even must be supposed much younger than her husband. See especially 
vv. 1380-1381 july Téxv’ elres Kal Sduapd’, jas exers mardoxrdvous covs, where in 
the word maidoxrévovs the inclusion is formally signified. After this, the wife is 
not separately mentioned. 
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true understanding, the reader will judge. To me it appears, 
like most of the Euripidean plays, to have neither life, nor unity, 
nor sense, if we suppose that, as in Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
the story is a legend or legendary in character, and that the 
theology and miracles of popular religion are part of the 
assumptions, but to become luminous, profound, and intensely 
interesting, so soon as we comprehend, and follow to the 
consequences, the saying attributed with justice and probably 
with truth to Euripides himself!, that the facts of his drama 
are ‘the familiar things we use and live among.’ 

Doubtless upon this understanding criticism may still find 
something to say. The Heracles, being the work of a man, 
is presumably not perfect. It may for example be fairly 
asked, whether the theology of Heracles would be found, 
even in a solitary and superior mind, among people materially 
so rude and mentally so backward as the play depicts. It is 
a fair and relevant question, because Euripides, like Shakes- 
peare in a historical play and not like Shakespeare in The 
Tempest or A Midsummer Night's Dream, pretends to show 
us possibilities, to show what the life of Heracles, who 
for Euripides as for all his contemporaries had been a 
historical person, may really have been like, and also to 
show incidentally how we may account for the distorted 
reflexion of it in legend. If he assumes anything which is 
not possible, that is in him a fault, as it would not be 
necessarily, if chargeable (let us say) on the Agamemnon or 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. J do not presume to answer the 
question of possibility ; though this I will say, that an answer 
unfavourable to the view of Euripides should not be given 
in haste. The more we learn about primitive or uncultured 
men, the less we shall be disposed. to lay down, that they 
are universally incapable of lofty and penetrating speculation 
in the region of theology. Long before there was a clearing 
in the forests of Thessaly and Arcadia, Thebes, or any other 
township, may well have contained a man or two, who, 


x : a oe 
1 Aristophanes, /vogs 959, olketa mpdyuar’ eladryuv, ols xpwued , ols Sbvermev. 
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like the man in Voltaire, knew of these matters what has been 
known in all times, that is to say, very little. 

Given the possibility of such a Heracles, we may, I hope, 
agree that Euripides has made him tragic, consistently) tragic, 
and tragic beyond description. Or if not, if, when all is 
said, the play should be still a thing about which we differ, 
the more truly then does it resemble the world. For the 
world is another such thing. 


Rete ROM ELL: 


(ORESTES.) 


The most tremendous of all things is the magnanimity of a dunce. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 


IT would not be easy to imagine a greater contrast between 
two plays, designed by the same hand for the same theatre, 
and nominally included, as tragedies, in the same species of 
drama, than is presented by the Heracles, from which we 
pass, and the Orestes, upon which we are to enter. In par- 
ticular, they exemplify a distinction which, though it is for 
Euripides of much importance, is liable to be overlooked, 
partly because obscured by the conventional necessities of 
Athenian practice, partly because for Aeschylus and Sophocles 
it can hardly be said to exist. This distinction is that of 
time, of the epoch in the world’s history and in its social, 
political, religious development, at which the stories respec- 
tively are placed. For the purpose of Aeschylus or Sophocles, 
if we ask when the events are supposed to pass, it would 
generally be sufficient to reply, ‘In antiquity” The time is 
remote, so remote that without shock to the imagination 
much may be accepted as possible, if the legend or the treat- 
ment so requires, which could not have been attributed to the 
fifth century. In the Persae of Aeschylus, though the events 
are contemporary with the audience, remoteness of place, it 
has been truly said, does the work of remoteness in time: at 
Susa, in the unknown scene of a Persian palace, the apparition 
of a dead king, visible and audible to his councillors, might 
pass with the other strangeness of the situation. It would 
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have been another thing to show on the stage how the con- 
temporary Pheidippides encountered Pan in the pass of 
Parthenium, or Demaratus beheld the supernatural procession 
of the initiated moving across the plain of Eleusis. But in 
general, remoteness of time is the condition, and in this 
remoteness there is little discrimination. Slight differences 
of colour there are: the world of the Zvachiniae is somewhat 
more fancifully depicted than that of the P/zloctetes; the 
Argos of the Swppliants and the Argos of the Agamemnon 
are societies not exactly alike. But there is no system in 
these differences, and generally speaking all marks of date 
are sunk in a haze of poetry. For the intended purpose, this 
method, commonly distinguished by the name of che zdeal, 
was not only commendable but necessary: in no other way 
could the hypotheses of legend have been made acceptable, 
under the trying conditions of drama, to the given audience. 
And it is perfectly legitimate, as a matter of taste, to prefer 
such ideal drama to other species. Only let us not confuse 
the species, or attribute to Euripides an obscurity and negli- 
gence in the distinction of time and circumstance, which 
would have been as inconsistent with his purpose, as it was 
necessary to that of Aeschylus. 

To borrow from antique legend the names and relation- 
ships of the principal characters was, for the Attic tragedian, 
generally necessary; but we see from Euripides that this 
requirement sometimes became, as was to be expected, purely 
conventional and fictitious. The names tell us nothing, in 
his case, about the conditions of the story, which can be 
learnt only from the play itself. They may be antique, as 
the legendary names suggest, or they may not. Heracles 
and Orestes, according to legendary chronology, were persons 
nearly contemporary; but the Euripidean stories bearing 
their names are as wide apart as Jvanhoe and Guy Mannering. 
The social, political, and religious conditions of the two are 
mutually exclusive, and the events of each story inconceivable 
in the conditions of the other. The world of the Heracles, 
though not, like that of Sophocles’ 7vachiniae, miraculous, 
is nevertheless far remote from the age of the dramatist, and 
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utterly unlike it. The world of the Ovestes is in all essentials 
that of the fifth century, the state of society such as existed 
then, and, in some most important particulars, such as 
notoriously had not existed long. Nothing is antique, not 
even possibly antique, except the names of the dramatis 
personae, whose minds, conduct, and status are, like the 
surrounding society, absolutely modern. They may call 
themselves children of Agamemnon or Menelaus, and speak 
of the Trojan war as a recent event.. But the ‘Argos,’ in 
which they reside, is a fully developed democracy, with a 
popular assembly as completely sovereign as that of Athens 
in the age of Pericles or of Cleon, and is assumed to have 
been such in the past for so long a period as the story 
takes into account. Agamemnon was ‘not a king!) and his 
‘almost superhuman power’ was exercised by appointment 
and public choice, like the command of Cimon. The 
house of Pelops, being ancient, illustrious, and formerly royal, 
has the sort of dignity which in fact remained to many such 
houses in Athens and other democratic communities, a dignity 
which under favourable circumstances conferred influence. 
But in a legal view the family has no advantage whatever, 
no more than the Athenian Erechtheidae, Alcmaeonidae, or 
Butadae of the fifth century; and if for the time being the 
family is for any reason unpopular (and at the time of the 
drama it happens to be so to the highest degree), its chiefs 
are so far from wielding authority, that their position is both 
humiliating and perilous. The conception of equality before 
the law is not merely prevalent in theory, but established 
and applied in fact without possibility of protest. The state, 
like many Greek states in the fifth century, including Athens 
itself, and like modern France, retains from its past history 
a nobility or the remains of one, but of political royalty or 
political aristocracy nothing whatever. 

Such, and so profoundly different from the heroic age, is 
the political atmosphere of the play ; and in religion the stamp 
of modern feeling is, if possible, sharper still. In the Heracles, 
the conditions of belief, like those of the world and of society, 

1_ Or. 1168. 
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are primitive. Not only is the past conceived as miraculous, 
but miraculous stories, related of a living and familiar person, 
though they excite much jealousy and scepticism, as assuredly 
they would have done in most Greek societies for many 
generations before the time of Euripides, nevertheless obtain 
a measure and kind of assent, which in most societies of the 
fifth century would have been inconceivable. To find such 
a class of persons as is represented by the Chorus of the 
Heracles, to find even an individual Amphitryon, would then 
have been scarcely possible in Athens, Corinth, or Syracuse, 
probably not easy in Sparta, Thebes, or Tegea. At the date 
of Heracles, the popular theology, whatever may have been 
dared in speculation by a solitary thinker, is generally accepted 
without question and has a universal influence over private 
and public affairs. But in the ‘Argos’ of Ovestes, as at 
Athens in the age of Euripides, that theology has not only 
lost much of its hold upon individuals, but, what is of far 
more importance, in matters of legal and political action it 
receives not even the semblance of respect. When a deed, 
done with the previous sanction of the oracle at Delphi, is 
arraigned before the Argive assembly sitting as a criminal 
court, the religious justification is not even pleaded. It is on 
all sides simply ignored, and condemnation passes after a 
debate in which, so far as appears, the name of Apollo has 
never been mentioned’. And in the age of Euripides, such a 
course, on the part of a defendant before an Athenian tribunal, 
would have been both probable and prudent. Few dicasts 
would have been propitiated, and not a few possibly exaspe- 
rated, by an attempt to bolster up a case otherwise indefensible 
with an alleged effusion of the Pythian prophetess. The 
procedure is in perfect accord with the rest of the play, and 
would have agreed with the Azdromache or Ion. But it 
would have been monstrous in the Oedipus Tyrannus, and 
not less so in the Heracles, the Hippolytus, or even the 
[phigenia in Taurica. 

Into the midst of such conditions, political, social, and 
religious, Euripides in this play, which differs widely even 


1 yy. 866 foll. 
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from others of his own upon the same theme, has transported 
the ancient story, which told how a son, under the special 
command of the Delphian god, avenged his murdered father 
by slaying the murderess and adulteress, his mother. It was 
a daring experiment. The conditions changed are precisely 
those upon which the legend depends for its interest ; and to 
find a new interest, compatible with the transference, might 
well be thought impossible. Sympathy, general or at least 
predominant, with the avenger, the final justification of the 
avenger, these are the pillars of the legendary structure, and 
must, we should suppose, be the support of any practicable 
drama founded upon it. But by the change of conditions 
this support is destroyed. The matricide is no longer de- 
fensible, and scarcely pitiable. His act is a different thing ; 
his guilt is multiplied tenfold, his pleas disappear ; and nothing 
is left, out of the material presented by the original version, 
which can suspend our judgment or divide our emotions. 
The names of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, of Orestes and 
Pylades, may remain; but the moral interest, which they 
represented, is destroyed. If it were now conventionally 
necessary that the persons of all plays should be taken (let us 
say) from the history of the seventeenth century, a playwright, 
who chose nevertheless to exhibit the laws, beliefs, and 
manners of the present day, could not, without inventing 
some entirely new line of interest, take for his subject the 
murder of the Archbishop of St Andrews. He might, without 
exceeding the bounds of possibility, show a prelate put to 
death by fanatics; he might call the victim Sharpe, the 
assassins Burley or Rathillet, and the place Magus Muir. But 
if his Scotland was, in religion, morals, and politics, the Scot- 
land of the twentieth century, then the balance of principles, 
the conflict of rights, the division of sympathies, all which 
makes the historical incident suitable for artistic treatment, 
would in the transference vanish. So with Orestes. His 
legend, as originally conceived and as handled by Aeschylus, 
rests upon presumptions which, in the circumstances given 
by Euripides, cease to be possible. It presumes, in the first 
place, the general justice and normal toleration of private 
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revenge. As the slayer of his mother, Orestes may be open 
to condemnation, but he is praiseworthy as the avenger of his 
father. For slaying Aegisthus, the accomplice of Clytaemnestra, 
the Aeschylean Orestes will not even condescend to excuse 
himself!, though Aegisthus too was a near kinsman ; nor has 
that incident any effect upon his subsequent fate or the final 
review of his conduct. So long as the story was left in the 
original atmosphere of antiquity, this presumption was natural. 
Such had in fact been the ethics of the past. It was easy 
too, and Aeschylus does it, to strengthen the plea of private 
wrong, in case any doubt should be entertained of its suffi- 
ciency, by public motives of the most respectable kind—to 
insist on the fact that Agamemnon was a king, a lawful 
governor, that Clytaemnestra was guilty of treason in killing 
her husband, and of usurpation in taking his throne, and that 
the man who pulled down her and her paramour, whatever 
might be his position as a son, was a citizen of the highest 
merit, the deliverer of his country from a detestable despotism’. 
For the Argos of Euripides, a democratic state resting on fixed 
laws, tribunals, and criminal procedure, none of these defences 
or palliations are conceivable. Such a state could not exist, 
unless private revenge were itself a crime, disallowed by 
opinion, and normally visited with punishment as an insult 
to public authority. The necessity of this doctrine, as an 
elementary principle of common sense, a rudiment of tra- 
ditional morality, familiar to every one who has any notion of 
right and wrong, is explained, under contemptuous protest 
against the explanation of a thing so obvious, by one of the 
personages in the play*; and the behaviour of the Argive 
public is, as of course it must be, in accordance with that 
exposition. Doubtless it was the duty of a son to prosecute 
the enemies of his father, to prosecute them to the death, but 
not to assassinate them. The law was ready to his hand, and 
no other weapon permissible. So thought, so must think, 
the Argives of such an Argos as is presented by Euripides. 
Away then goes the foundation of Orestes’ case, as con- 


1! Choephort 989 (Dindorf). 2 Cho. 973, 1046, Hum. 631 etc. 
3 ov. 49% foll. 
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ceived by the legend, and away go also the palliations 
adopted by Aeschylus. There can be no tyrannicide, for there 
isnotyrant. Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus are private persons; 
and the murder of them, though highly sensational, has no 
political importance whatever. Nor had the murder of 
Agamemnon. The legendary version conceived Agamemnon 
as the lord of a strong castle and subject territory; the 
Aeschylean version invested him with political royalty and 
a sort of empire. Either way, those who slew him could 
maintain their usurpation by the very strength which it 
brought, or with the aid which it enabled them to purchase. 
Not so in our modern Argos, Here Aegisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra could not, by suppressing their enemy, acquire the 
means of protecting themselves against punishment for their 
act. Their impunity of seven years or thereabouts, an element 
in the story not open to modification, becomes now intelligible 
only on the supposition, that the disappearance of Agamemnon 
did not, for some reason, arouse any effective resentment, or 
even excite remark. A reason is provided. Agamemnon, as 
seen in the retrospective glimpses of this play, is a personage 
of great but equivocal celebrity («Xecvds, e¢ 67 KrEvvos'), who 
by drawing his compatriots into a long and distant enterprise, 
fatal to many families” though profitable and interesting to his 
own, had made himself famous indeed, but to the last degree 
unpopular, so that if many knew or suspected how he died, 
few or none very much cared. His wife had wrongs; her own 
infidelities were obscure and not scandalous*. His own 
brother Menelaus, absent at the time of his death and for 
years after, was, when he heard of that event, moved indeed, as 
he tells us, to tears,‘ many tears,’ but was not the less anxious 
to remain on good terms with the wife and family ; and he 
regards the conduct of the son, his nephew, in disturbing 
a situation not (all things considered) infelicitous, with horror 
and disgust! The very daughter of Agamemnon, though a 
principal in the scheme for avenging him, never speaks of the 
father, whom she must have known, with any personal affection’®. 


MS Af 2 vu. 58, 102, 432, etc. 
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The father of Clytaemnestra, though detesting the crime of his 
daughter, and more than willing to see her punished in a legal 
way, has not a word of personal regret for Agamemnon'—who, 
in short, was not regretted, as it seems, by any who knew him, 
except indeed in a military fashion by some of his noble 
companions in arms*. All this is very well, very natural, very 
consistent with the political and social frame of the picture ; 
but it is a most unhappy and disastrous preparation for the 
entrance upon the scene of a person claiming, for the sake of 
Agamemnon, to defy law, morality, and nature, and pleading 
a divine command. 

And the command itself, the sanction of Delphi, what 
has become of that? Here, in the traditional story, lay the 
pith of the matter. Orestes is a man divinely commanded, 
for special reasons, to do an act naturally abominable. The 
oracular command, its reality and authority, make the corner- 
stone of his case. Sophocles in his E/ectra supposes this justi- 
fication to be so clear as to lift Orestes himself above doubt 
or scruple, and commend him to unqualified sympathy. 
Aeschylus, more faithful apparently to tradition and history, 
represents it as raising a painful question, a question, humanly 
speaking, insoluble. The Areopagus of Athens is divided 
upon it equally. For both Aeschylus and Sophocles, the 
supernatural origin of the message is a certainty, and its 
weight indisputable. In the Eumenzdes, Apollo himself proves 
it as a witness in court; in the Choephori we learn that it 
was given to Orestes repeatedly, by the mouth (so the 
language suggests) of the God, and under appalling penalties 
in case of disobedience. But in our play, in the modernized 
Orestes, what becomes of all this? How could it possibly 
stand? In such an Argos as Euripides depicts, what would 
it matter that an act condemned by law and public opinion 
had been sanctioned, or supposed to be sanctioned, by a 
response from the woman of the tripod? So much the 
worse for Apollo. Some are scandalized*, the majority 
simply indifferent‘. It is as if now, in some state where 


1 wv. 496 foll., and Tyndareus passim. 2 vv. 890-goo. 
3 wv. 194, 807-843, etc. 4 See the trial (vv. 866 foll.) and passdm. 
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marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is recognized by law, 
a man so married were to commit bigamy, and were to 
plead the opinion of his spiritu2! director, that his previous 
contract was invalid i:ven the sincerity of such a plea 
would be questionable, and its weight nothing. So with 
Orestes and his oracle. He, and he alone, is affected by it. 
Pylades, his counsellor and in truth the author of his acts}, 
never mentions the oracular command, and is, as we shall 
see, a character not conceivably open to such influence. 
Electra, his other instigator, mentions it only to complain 
that it has not been followed by support?. No one, whose 
opinion carries weight, none but women? and rustics‘, even 
allows it for supernatural, and no one allows it for authori- 
tative. Orestes himself, though it seems to have quieted 
his scruples for a time, finds it impotent against his remorse 
and useless for his defence. He pleads it to his uncle, and 
his uncle sneers®; he pleads it to his grandfather, and his 
grandfather ignores it® At his trial he does not plead it 
at all’; The high language, in which he extols the wisdom 
of Delphi as universally acknowledged and obeyed’®, is such 
as in the fifth century might doubtless have been frequently 
heard, and still represented something real. Delphi was 
much consulted, had much influence on private affairs and 
some on public. But it did not then command in Athens, 
and it does not command in ‘Argos, that sort of authority-r, 
which could serve an Orestes. The compromise is familitity” 
and analogies abundant both in other times and«in our 44!, 
It follows as a necessity from the time and circur J* OWN. 
adopted for this play. But it destroys-the intewf«nstances 
story, as that interest was conceived by traditio2e. «est of the 
We may indeed doubt whether the p- te”: 
strictly speaking, possible in the alts i of Delphi is, 
whether in the sixth or fifth centuryco“€red circumstances, 


matricide could have been jp. ~~"”_ 9" ~Cncouragement to 
\y Precured from the tripod at all, 
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But we do not know the contrary, and may be content 
to suppose with the dramatist. Nor in any case is the 
doubt important. Supposea youth so wrong-headed and 
weak as the Orestes of this play, and suppose him to be 
cuided by such a fool as Pylades and such a fend as Electra, 
and then the murder of Clytaemnestra is the natural con- 
sequence of their characters and situation. The ‘supernatural 
command’ is an extra, and almost a superfluity. Apollo is 
a fly on the wheel. 

Other changes follow, minor but not insignificant. As 
presented by tradition, the enterprise of Orestes excites a 
certain sympathy by the mere peril of the execution. In 
Aeschylus he must make his way into a guarded fortress; both 
in Aeschylus and in Sophocles he must sustain, by presence 
of mind, the dangers of an impersonation. Something of 
this remains even in the Adectra of Euripides. But in our 
play there is nothing to show, nor is it probable, that the 
assassins had any difficulty at all. For anything that 
appears, Pylades and Orestes may have. given their names 
at Clytaemnestra’s door. In such an Argos as is here 
represented, not even murderers would expect to be murdered, 
or at any rate not by their sons. When Menelaus can 
suppose that Orestes and his mother are living peacefully 
ee we cannot suppose that she would refuse to see 
“yim; nor would she dare to refuse, considering the legal 
f wee in which she stood, and his power to use it?, Again, 
dah8lations with Aegisthus have not here, and could not 
her rest cynical stamp, which in Aeschylus so powerfully 
have, thé “mpathy to the hand which punishes. The play 
directs Syt#_ Dhese relations were known?, but it also assumes, 


assumes that th @ndition, that they had been so conducted as 
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of Euripides, and is supposed in Argos, is not absolutely 
and certainly forfeited. Exile, still a very formidable penalty, 
might be awarded by sentence’. In an ordinary case the 
homicide might even be permitted to accept exile by leaving 
the country before trial; but in a grave case, this freedom of 
choice might not be conceded, and it is not conceded to the 
matricides, who up to the day of trial are prisoners in their 
own house. There remains the possibility that they may 
escape with their lives; but this is no issue suitable for the 
purpose of a dramatist, since neither decision could please. 
The whole affair, so framed and circumstanced, becomes 
simply revolting, and not susceptible, as it might seem, of 
artistic treatment. 

A line theoretically open, if the author were a religious 
enthusiast and could expect sufficient support from his 
audience, would be to make Orestes a martyr, sealing by 
endurance to the death his faith in Delphi and his testimony 
against the errors of an infidel world. Needless to say, 
Euripides has not taken this line; nor was it practically 
open to an Athenian dramatist in the year 408 B.C. But if 
not this, nothing seems to be left. 

And yet the Ovestes was one of the triumphs of the stage’, 
and may still be described as supreme in its kind. A tragedy 
in the strict sense it hardly is or could be. But-for excite- 
ment, for play of emotion, for progression and climax of horror, 
achieved by natural means and without strain upon the realities 
of life, it has few rivals in the repertory of the world. 

The chief instrument of effect is the fury, the insanity, 
of despair. Villains of some sort, and fools of the worst 
sort, the assassins of Clytaemnestra must be. But for this 
very reason they are hideously dangerous to themselves and 
to others, moral explosives of enormous force and instability. 
What hope they have they will throw away, pursuing their 

1 See vv. 898-goo and 441. The anticipations of Electra (wv. 49-51) and of 
Orestes (v. 442) that the only alternative considered by the assembly will be 
between execution (by stoning) and permitted suicide, are an illusion of their 
terror, and are refuted, like their anticipations generally, by the actual pro- 


ceedings. 
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fate as blindly as they have pursued their crime. And when 
they are condemned, when nothing is before them but death, 
if then they have the chance to die killing, to strike, wound, 
slay some one, any one, to avenge themselves at the cost 
of human creatures, however helpless, however innocent, is 
there anything which they may not conceivably do, any 
extremity to which, in the name of justice, they may not 
go, any demoniac sacrifice which they may not rapturously 
solemnize’*? Here is material not exactly for tragedy (it is 
not deep enough), but for a highly spiritual sort of melo- 
drama. 

In one thing the traditional story was favourable to such 
handling: the three conspirators can all be conceived as 
grossly, totally inexperienced and ignorant of affairs. Orestes 
is but a boy, about eighteen or nineteen years old?, Pylades, 
his cousin and comrade, not older. Pylades has wild spirits, 
no fear, no scruples, and no sense. Orestes, when the action 
begins, is half insane with fever, and before it ends, a maniac. 
Moreover he is governed by Pylades. They are united by 
that boyish sort of romantic devotion, which for sheer 
unreason surpasses perhaps even love itself, and attracts the 
like unreasonable sympathy. Amid all the atrocities which 
the pair perform, a certain pathos cleaves to the heroic 
obstinacy of their folly. In Electra, a woman of middle 
age®, perhaps thirty or something more, is concentrated what 
little wisdom the party can boast. The most fatal blunder 
of the two young men would have been prevented by her, 
if she had had the chance’. But as a woman she is unable, 
according to the notions of those times and of most times, 
to measure public forces or estimate fairly the possibilities 
of a political situation. Family pride too®, in her as in her 
brother and cousin, forbids respect for a democratic govern- 


1 See vv. 1-3, which are more true, as a compendium of the sequel, than the 
speaker intends. Her characteristic assumption that guilt is a cuspopd Oe/daTos 
is also noticeable, and a key to the situation. 

* v. 377. The time of the play, according to the received chronology of 
Menelaus’ return, is about seven or eight years after the fall of Troy. 
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ment and equal law; she regards the Argive assembly as 
the natural enemies of her house’. Lastly, she is a fiend, 
by her misfortune perhaps rather than by her fault, but a 
fiend she is. The crowning horror of horrors is her particular 
work?, 

Such is the machinery of destruction, the spring of the 
catapult. It remains to provide victims within range of the 
bolt, and a turn of fate to produce the discharge. The 
solution of this problem, by means of Menelaus and _ his 
family, is the making of the play and a masterpiece of 
dramatic ingenuity. Since the fall of Troy, some seven 
years, Menelaus with his recovered Helen has been wandering, 
not unprofitably, about the world. Loaded with wealth and 
Oriental treasures, including a train of eunuchs for the service 
of Helen, they reach the port of Nauplia on the day before 
that which is to determine, as between death and banishment, 
the fate of Orestes and Electra. Their entrance into Argos, 
as here described, suggests that in truth they dared not return 
sooner. The popular hatred of the Trojan war, its causes and 
authors, as imagined and used by Aeschylus in the Agamem- 
non, has in the Orestes a still wider and deeper effect. Even 
so long after the war, Helen and her servants must be con- 
veyed by night into the mansion of the family, now become 
the prison of its inheritors; and there she lies concealed’. 
She shows some alarm, but not a trace of real remorse, laying 
the responsibility of her conduct upon compelling Powers with 
the same facility which we observe, modified by temperament, 
in Electra’. She is indeed for the present perfectly comfortable, 
agitated rather agreeably than otherwise by the emotions 
of the hour, shedding easy tears for poor sister Clytaem- 
nestra so terribly taken away, poor Electra ‘still unmarried, 
poor Orestes, so ill, and both of them in such dreadful danger. 
None of this distracts her from the usual cultivation of her 
person, or from the important business of stitching a piece of 
embroidery, to be offered in token of sisterly sorrow at poor 


1 y, 974. 2 wy. 1191 foll. See hereafter. 
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Clytaemnestra’s grave. She has moreover ‘a certain conso- 
lation, as her niece observes, in recovering her daughter 
Hermione, abandoned in infancy, for the sake of Paris, 
seventeen years ago, and tenderly reared by Clytaemnestra’. 
This girl, a simple and beautiful figure, mourning with in- 
nocent affection for her murdered foster-mother, yet unable to 
wish the death of her cousins, the murderers’, shows in such 
darkness like a diamond. She becomes at last the pivot 
of the diabolic engineering. Electra hates her. 

Menelaus, though in character vulgar and below vulgarity, 
emphatically movnpos as Aristotle calls him‘, is the chief lever 
in the mechanism of the plot; and it is important to estimate 
rightly not so much his acts and motives, which are simple, 
as the disturbed reflexion of them in the minds of his nephews 
and niece. This is a monstrosity, and yet a natural mon- 
strosity. The contrast between the commonplace of his 
behaviour, selfishly prudent, rationally mean, and the appalling 
train of passion to which, without suspicion, he applies the 
spark, is in the best vein of that natural supernatural which 
Euripides loved to study. He is like a soldier who, watching 
the couch of a wounded comrade, and choosing to let him die 
in darkness rather than to burn his own fingers, should drop 
a match, which, falling upon powder, hurls the whole place 
into the air. A low-minded, sensual, prosperous man, he is 
suddenly compelled to be either a little brave or a little 
dishonourable. Bravery will be quixotic, for it can do no one 
any good, and is certain to hurt him a little. The dishonour 
is purely sentimental, and will have no consequences. Na- 
turally he accepts the dishonour,—and Hell opens under 
his feet. 

The children of Agamemnon see, and every one sees, that 
Agamemnon’s brother, the husband of Helen, is bound to 
them by no common tie. Menelaus has drawn upon the 
fraternal interest so largely, that scarcely any counter-claim 
can be excessive’. Heat least cannot with decency abandon 


1 yy, 122, 1431 foll. 2 vv. 62-66, 1340. 
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the children and the avengers, however misguided, of his 
benefactor. Insensitive as he is, he cannot without em- 
barrassment withdraw from the house where his nephew and 
niece are agonizing. But he does withdraw; and nothing is 
seen or heard of him again until all is over. In particular, 
after the trial and condemnation, he does not return to the 
house with Orestes, unwilling, as he has every reason to be, 
to embarrass his own very dubious relations to his country- 
men with a fresh load of popular hatred. He allows Orestes 
to be reconducted by others, an act or omission which is the 
necessary condition and cause of the horrors which ensue. 
All this, he thinks, is the reasonable course; and so, in 
a certain sense, it is. For any practical purpose he is 
powerless. The danger of the criminals lies in the legitimate 
animosity of the public. To turn this sentiment into the least 
fatal channel is the only substantial service which can be 
rendered to them; and this should be the work of persons 
acceptable to the people and influential in the assembly, 
such persons as do in fact undertake it. Menelaus, himself 
threatened with no small peril from the same quarter, 
Menelaus, the obsequious husband who under cover of night 
has smuggled into Argos a woman so odious that she dares 
not be seen, is an orator who cannot even appear, and would 
extinguish the last hope if he did. He cannot improve the 
prospects of the culprits; but he may very easily injure his 
own, as is made superfluously clear to him by an incident 
which shortly follows his arrival. He decides to keep out of 
the way; and his action, though grossly indelicate, is innocuous 
to the criminals and apparently prudent. He protests, quite 
honestly, against the unreasonable clamour of Orestes”. 
Unhappily for his calculations, Orestes is something more 
than unreasonable. A week of fever® has brought him to the 
verge of insanity; and the other two criminals, whom Menelaus 
does not meet, are in a condition more dangerous than 
madness itself. All of them imagine that their wealthy 
relative, arriving at this crisis, must be able in some way 
to save them. They have no ground for so imagining ; they 
1 yy. 470 foll. 2 vv. 682 foll. 3 vv. 40% foll., 422-423. 
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suggest no possible way, because there is none; but with 
their proper contempt for his disregard of dignity and 
sentiment is mingled the conviction, that he could have done 
something, and that by omitting this something he has done 
them. a cruel wrong. In a vague way they seem to expect 
the use of force!, a notion as impracticable as outrageous. 
And they are especially indignant that Menelaus did not 
address the Argive assembly’, a view which does not surprise 
us, when we see what is their knowledge of such an assembly, 
and with what wisdom Pylades and Orestes essay to manage 
it. Their expectation is a chimera, bred, like all their ideas, 
of ignorance and truculence. 

But it proves a Chimaera indeed, a monster breathing fire, 
when, after the condemnation of Orestes and Electra, barely 
graced so far that they may escape stoning by suicide, the 
trio meets again at the house. The furious Pylades, whose 
position, though different, is equally desperate’, suggests that 
they may not only punish the treachery of Menelaus, but also 
obliterate the reproach of murder (szc), by gloriously executing 
the abominable Helen. Electra dexterously engrafts upon 
this admirable plan the assassination, disguised as the capture, 
of her innocent supplanter, Hermione. The scheme is to be 
consummated, if necessary, by burning the house over their 
heads. The objections of Orestes, last efforts of a conscience 
vanishing in frenzy, are stifled or thrust aside. The frightful 
programme, frightfully diversified by mismanagement and 
misadventure, proceeds crescendo to its finale. And when that 
is achieved, when nothing and nobody is left to be saved or 
to be blessed, the real though unseen Furies of Arson, Murder, 
and Madness resign stage, actors, and audience to the not 
inappropriate benediction of Apollo. 

As we have mentioned the house, which shares and partly 
determines the fate of its inhabitants, we may call attention 
here to the uncommon importance, for this play, of conceiving 
rightly the place of action. It is the house-in-town of a noble 
family, such as might perhaps oftener have been found in 
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Thebes, Argos, Sicyon, or other antique centre of city-life, 
than in Athens, whose people remained principally rural in 
habit until forced to congregate by the Peloponnesian war. 
It is utterly unlike anything to be seen among ourselves, 
though the cities of Italy and of some Roman provinces 
present specimens distantly similar. Built for defence against 
rivals or rebellions, its walls of stone, two stories high and 
perhaps more, are unbroken except for one great gate, by 
closing which it is instantly converted into a fortress. Unless 
this arrangement is clearly grasped, the latter part of the play 
will be unintelligible. The interior structures, probably of 
wood and, in the more sumptuous portions, of precious wood?, 
surround and are lighted from a labyrinth of little courts. In 
front, and probably elsewhere, the parapet of the outer wall is 
accessible, for defence, from within. Being old and somewhat 
out of date, the house shows touches of ruin. The parapet 
is loose*, and half-way up the sheer front, where the stories 
join, the line of metopa, or interspaces between the beam-ends, 
shows at least one gap, from the loss of the closing stone. 
This orifice, some twenty feet or more from the ground, is 
accessible from the inside to a climber sufficiently desperate*. 
Before the gate is a yard or forecourt, represented in the 
theatre by the orchestra’, That Orestes in his fever should 
lie and be nursed here, rather than within, may perhaps be a 
theatrical fiction, but may also be copied from life. The 
Athenians of that day knew nothing of domestic state and 
little of domestic comfort; and living themselves chiefly in the 
open air, would probably find it natural that such a patient 
should prefer the aw/é. This yard is not defensible, but is of 
course enclosed, though the boundaries are mostly outside the 
scene; one passage, which seems to speak of looking ‘through’ 
them, suggests that they may partly consist of a railing, grz/le, 


1 The scheme of Electra, for securing a hostage and then making conditions 
with Menelaus (and the government), assumes this as an essential condition. 

yay @ 20.570. 4 vy. 13609 foll. 
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cheval-de-frise, or the like}, but the detail is of no moment. 
The approaches to the orchestra (aapo6ov), one or both’, figure 
entrances to the yard. The scenic apparatus, then, is nothing 
but a back-wall, practicable from within, with a door in it and 
also a hole; but not all the machinery of Bayreuth could 
achieve a more heart-shaking series of effects than Euripides 
has got out of this. 

Of the Chorus we need say little, and would gladly say 
nothing. The plot, like many or perhaps most of the plots 
best suited for a drama, excludes, as matter of credible 
reality, the presence throughout of a numerous body, the 
Chorus of the Greek theatre. Like the counsels of Medea, 
the counsels of Pylades and Electra could not conceivably be 
executed, if known; and the fifteen accessories, in these 
plays and to some extent elsewhere, must be accepted as a 
convention beyond criticism, an exhibit not offered for com- 
petition®. Greek women of aristocratic caste, living under 
a democratic government, would be as nearly capable of 
acting insanely, in a matter touching their prejudices, as any 
human beings, not insane, could be; this much and no more 
can be said for the Chorus of the Ovestes. A touch of bitter 
humour is given to their first appearance, in the fact that, by 
an exception perhaps unique, they are as unwelcome to the 
dramatis personae* as assuredly they were to the constructor 
of the piece. Ina single scene® their importunity is utilized 
with some effect ; elsewhere, their presence being once for all 
condoned, they serve to prompt and sustain the excitement 
of the spectators®. But their real function is simply to fill 
with their odes the necessary pauses in the action; and this 
is judiciously cut down toa minimum. 

There are hardly any ‘supers’ The slaves of the house 


1 y, 1267; see note in the Appendix. 

2 More probably only one is used. 

3 See p. 125, and the end of this essay. 4 vv. 131 foll. 

WU. 131-210. & Especially in vv. 1246-1553. 

The servants who lead Tyndareus (wv. 474), and those of Helen, seem to be 
all. Some of the latter, remaining for a moment behind their mistress, are 
apparently addressed in vw. 128 etdere; but see the end of this essay. 
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have fled or been withdrawn’, a grim circumstance which 
Euripides after his fashion exhibits without comment ; and for 
several days, from the funeral of Clytaemnestra to the arrival of 
Helen and her suite, the brother and sister, with the waif 
Hermione, have been alone in the desolate place. The public 
order forbidding intercourse with the criminals to citizens 
of Argos? does not apparently exclude the family (Menelaus), 
and is relaxed in effect, but merely by way of theatrical 
convention, in favour of the Chorus. All the approaches are 
guarded, and escape is impossible’. 

We will now survey the scenes in order, noting specially 
such points as have not been anticipated. 

A prologue, spoken by Electra, exposes the story down to 
the arrival of Helen, and fixes the tone of the play. Dis- 
belief in the miraculous‘, reproach of the oracle’, which has 
commanded but not helped, contribute with many other signs 
to show how far we are from Aeschylus and the Ovestea. In 
view of this essential purpose, we may condone one allusion 
dubious in literary taste, but characteristic and effective. 
Orestes is described as the victim ‘of /venzzes; for, says 
Electra, ‘I scruple to give the name Eumenides to the powers 
which terrorise him’” The true and ancient name of these 
mythical avengers was Erinyes. Superstition discouraged 
the mention of them by name; but Electra has no such qualms 
(v. 238), nor will her scruple bear such an interpretation. 
She avoids the name Eumenides because its signification, 
Gracious Ones, is, to her thinking, so horribly inappropriate. 
The sneer is in truth directed against Aeschylus, who, for a 
special purpose, had cautiously promoted the identification of 
the Erinyes with the Eumenides by the title of the last play 
in the Orestea’. ‘Eumenides’ became at last a literary 
synonym of ‘Erinyes’; but the transition was slow, and our 


1 See especially v. 303, where Electra is told to get herself food, and 


passim. 
2 vv. 46, 428 etc. 3 vv. 444, 700 etc. “tide, Ge teh 
iy, Dey Os Bie 


7 The name Zumenides is not found in the play as we have it, and according to 
the better opinion never was. 
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play, the Ovestes, exhibits such uses of the newer title 
(vv. 321, 836), as were apparently still not common. 
The sarcasm of Electra accents this modernism, explaining 
in what spirit the language of Aeschylus is adopted; and 
though it is scarcely within the rules of art, nothing could 
better signify the atmosphere of the play. For Euripides, the 
sick delusions of Orestes are of course merely natural (what- 
ever that may mean), and the powers inflicting them need no 
name but sanzaz, ‘ frenzies.’ 

The political notes in the prologue are simple, except 
at one place, where a hint may be differently interpreted. 
The adultery of Clytaemnestra, as motive for the murder of 
her husband, is unfit, says Electra, for an unmarried woman 
to relate, and is therefore ‘left obscure, @ point for common 
consideration’. Her doubt is ironical, but not at all so the 
suggestion that the matter is proper for enquiry. The 
death of Agamemnon, and everything connected with it, 
ought long ago to have been the subject of a public enquiry. 
The inefficient provision for justice, where private initiative 
failed, was a common defect of Greek states, and of modern 
states also until recent times. It is the one excuse for _ 
Orestes, which the circumstances of this play admit; imperfect 
as it is, it would, as we shall see, in all probability have 
induced the assembly to spare his life, if he had not himself 
been his own worst enemy. For this reason, it is properly 
touched upon in the exposition. 

It need hardly be added, that Electra is also ironical in 
affecting, at her age and in her position, the delicacy of a girl. 
The accusation, from which she thinks fit to avert her maiden 
thoughts, she has in fact agitated with deadly persistency, She 


ly. 27 € rolr’ dcadés év KowG cxoretv. The rendering ‘I will not consider 
this in public’ is incorrect, and would moreover imply a reference to the spectators 
(since there are no other hearers of Electra’s soliloquy) which Tragedy does not 
permit. Nor does ‘I leave...for whoso will to guess’ (Way) quite represent the 
words: év kow@, however meant by the speaker, directs our thoughts to the public 
assembly, 76 kowvdr. 

2 v. 619. The impatient dismissal of this subject by Tyndareus, assuredly no 
friend to Clytaemnestra, is a noticeable touch. We are clearly meant to understand 
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is but emphasizing, as elsewhere’, the injury of her enforced 
celibacy, a topic taken over into this play from previous 
versions of the story by Euripides and others, but receiving 
here, like most topics,a new colour. It is no longer merely 
a wrong, but a physical and moral lesion, the source of her 
peculiar wickedness, ofa 67 yuvy?. -Her hideous malice 
against the young girl, her cousin, is at bottom nothing but 
the familiar vice of‘an old maid, wrought up to the pitch of 
devilry by circumstance and occasion. She is a tragic 
cat.’ 

To her enters Helen, on whose character we have touched 
before. A brief conversation of masterly skill reveals the 
whole woman. It is enough to mention the main purpose of 
her coming out. She proposes that, as she (by the ill-guiding 
of the gods) will be in danger of her life, if she quits the house, 
Electra shall be so kind as to leave her brother, sleeping for 
the moment the sleep of exhaustion, and go, through the city 
which has excommunicated her, to the grave of Clytaemnestra, 
carrying gifts, which, to discharge the tender feelings of Helen, 
some one, it is plain, must present at once! And this she 
proposes weeping, with absolute sincerity, over the distresses of 
the family! The indulgence of the world for a lovely woman 
has destroyed in her the power to perceive anything but 
what at the moment it suits her to perceive. Even Electra, 
watching her tricks, is almost as much amused as indignant’. 
The immediate question, who shall be Helen’s choephoros, is 
decided by a whimsical stroke. Electra after some fencing 
suggests Hermione, to which Helen incautiously answers that 
‘the street is no place for maids.’ Seeing that not only Electra 
is a ‘maid,’ but Helen, wishing to command her services, has 
been pleased to lay particular and repeated stress upon that 
point‘, the argument is double-edged ; and it is received with 
a smile which cannot be misunderstood. Helen, in some 
confusion, changes her tack, and withdraws without further 


¢ 


that there had been exaggeration, if not falsehood, about it; and the fact is that, 
in the present setting of the story, it ceases to be important. 

1 y, 205, and see v. 72. dy Bs 

3 vy. 126 foll. = ide, ee Op 
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pressure her objection to sending her daughter, who is sum- 
moned and sent accordingly’: 


El. 1 cannot, will not see my mother’s grave! 
Hel. But yet,...a servant? Surely such were no... 
Fit bearer! 
El, Why not send Hermione, 
Your daughter? 
Ffel. Crowded streets are not for maids! 
(Electra ts silent, they regard one another; then Helen 
continues hastily) 
Yet after all...my sister fostered her, 
And has a claim...yes, your suggestion, girl, 
Converts me quite,...my daughter...she shall go; 
A good suggestion...(cal/s) Child, Hermione! 


The part of Hermione, although small, is theatrically 
important, and even principal. Here, though silent, she is 
kept before us long; for Helen has not only to give direc- 
tions, but to cut, as an offering to the grave, a piece (it should 
be a lock) of her own hair, a matter for care and economy”. 
We have thus time to take an impress of the pathetic figure 
in her solitary black, stone-cold, rigid with the horror of her 
bereavement, obeying without a word the unkind, though 
welcome, commission of this idol-mother, all jewels and tears, 
who has come out of night with the voice and the features 
of the foster-mother lost®. The rite which she goes to per- 
form, the choephoria or communion of the dead, was perhaps 
the most tender of Greek offices, and moreover—a point not 
less relevant to the use eventually made of it in this play— 
had been staged by Aeschylus as the central solemnity of the 


1 vv. 105 foll. 
to7 HA. ri 5’ odxl Ovyarpos ‘Epscdvns méurers déuas; 
HA. eis dxNov éprew rapbévoow ob} kaddv.— 
kal phy tho y’ av 7H TeOvnKula Tpopds* 
Kah@s éNetas, melOoual té cor, Kdpn: 
Kal wéupouev ye Ouvyarép’: ef ydp To. Néyeus. 
The passage, for want of perceiving the double edge of v. 108, has been wrongly 
distributed, and otherwise mistaken. It is possible that Electra was made 
actually to repeat Helen’s words (v. 108) with emphasis, but this would be no 
improvement. That Helen sees the point and acknowledges defeat is shown by 
the xépn (mazden) of v. 110. 
2 vv. 126 foll. 3 See vv. 245 foll., as explained hereafter. 
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Orestea. The purpose of it was, by prescribed offerings and 
persistent prayer, to make temporary connexion with the 
departed. It could not therefore be performed with haste; 
and though Helen comfortably tells her daughter to return 
‘the very moment it is done, she is absent, as was to be 
expected’, for some hours. Electra, whose part of daughter 
to Clytaemnestra she has filled from infancy with unconscious 
usurpation’, watches her departure with feelings which can be 
imagined. 

Scarcely are the prisoners alone again when the Chorus, 
the inevitable visitors, arrive, full of curiosity, and throwing 
Electra into an agony lest her patient should lose his sleep. 
With fifteen persons engaged in being quiet, there is no little 
noise ; and at the first moment when Electra is not on guard, 
one of the ladies gets to the bed of Orestes, and is remarking 
that there is a slackness in his attitude which she does not 
like, when the strange voice wakes him* His sister, after 
tenderly composing him, hastens to communicate, ‘while he 
can understand, the arrival of Menelaus ; and the very shock 
of hope exposes him to an access of delirium. Here occurs 
a dramatic effect of great power and simplicity. The voice 
of Orestes has aroused the curiosity of Helen, who, not 
choosing to present herself to the visitors, goes up with some 
of her attendants to survey the scene at ease from the 
parapet. There she is espied by Electra, at the moment 
when Orestes is asking excitedly, whether really, really his 
uncle has come. ‘He is here’ Electra answers, pointing up, 


Arrived—and there thou hast the proof of it— 
With Helen, whom he brings from taken Troy. 


The effect is prompt, and astonishing. Orestes gazes fixedly 
at the place where the figure of Helen is visible, replying 
to Electra with increasing distraction, till he reveals with a 
shriek that what his eyes see there is zs mother, and that his 
imagination has converted Electra and her companions into 
fiends, whom the ghost is urging on. The natural resemblance 
of two sisters, and the fact that Helen’s presence really is 


1 yy, 1211-1215. 2 y, 1340. 3 wu. 195-210. 4 ov, 238. 
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almost incredible, make the delusion as likely as it is startling, 
while it serves the purpose of showing that the supernatural 
perceptions of Orestes are but fancies, that we are not in the 
world of the Humenides, where ghosts and furies actually 
walk. Here, as in the /phigenza ix Taurica', that there may 
be no doubt of this, we are shown of what they are made. 
‘Happier were Menelaus, says Orestes, gazing darkly at Helen, 
More blest he were had he escaped alone: 
Sore bane he bringeth, if he bring his wife. 
El. As beacons of reproach and infamy 
Through Hellas were the daughters Tyndareus gat. 
Or. Be thou not like the vile ones !—this thou may’st— 
Not in word only, but in inmost thought! 
El. Woe’s me, my brother! Wildly rolls thine eye: 
Swift changest thou to madness, sane but now! 
Or. Mother !—beseech thee, hark not thou on me 
Yon maidens gory-eyed and snaky-haired ! 
Lo there !—lo there! they are nigh—they leap on me?! 
We see that Electra, not perceiving the rush of her brother’s 
thoughts from Helen to Clytaemnestra, innocently spurs it 
by her allusion to the daughters of Tyndareus. After a 
terrible struggle, he breaks from the women, and raves about, 
repelling the fiends with an imaginary bow and arrows (in 
the ancient legend real), which were ‘given me by Apollo for 
such defence. The acme is reached when some of those 
within, fascinated by excitement, are again seen on the 
parapet. The maniac fancies that he is driving his Furies 
into the air: 
Do ye not hear?—not see the feathered shafts 
At point to leap from my far-smiting bow? 
Ha! ha! 
Why tarry ye? Soar to the welkin’s height 
On wings ! 
They vanish, and he swoons?, 

1 yy, 281-294. 2 vv. 247 foll. (Way). 

3 vv. 273 foll. (Way). By want of stage-directions, this scene is made 
incomprehensible. Electra (v. 245) proves the arrival of Menelaus by that of 
Helen, a convincing proof—if itself proved. But the only conceivable proof is 
that Helen zs seew. Moreover, without this outward occasion and the other 


connected circumstances, the abrupt access and ending of Orestes’ fit are inexplic- 
able to the imagination. For the use of the roof and parapet compare v. 1567. 
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Recovering, he is helped to his couch, and there bemoans 
himself and his errors. His saner thoughts are scarcely the 
less distressing. Apollo has betrayed him; Agamemnon 
himself would not have counselled a deed which has proved 
so fruitless; Electra, so faithful, must perish too. Viewing 
these reflexions in the light of the whole play, we notice here, 
as in all that he and his accomplices say, that of crime as 
crime, as an offence against law, they seem not to have the 
conception. Beyond himself and his family, Orestes sees 
nothing. Argos is nothing but a menace. That murder is 
an outrage against society, and matricide against humanity, 
are thoughts which his mind does not form, and, as we are to 
see, cannot grasp. So perfect an insensibility of the civic 
nerves would scarcely now be possible, at least we may 
hope so, in a youth neither dull nor unfeeling; and it must 
have been abnormal in the republic of Athens. But among 
the young members of the aristocratic treason-clubs, something 
‘like it may have been not uncommon: the Orestes and Pylades 
of this play may help us to conceive such a hetatreza’, its 
effect upon life and affairs. The mutual tenderness of Orestes 
and his sister, the vividness of their feelings so far as they can 
feel, while making more conspicuous the narrowness of the 
range, sustain our interest. For the moment indeed we are 
conscious mainly of their misery. 

Electra having been with difficulty, persuaded to go in and 
take a rest, Menelaus, arriving shortly after from the port, 
is received by Orestes (and the Chorus) alone. Not sus- 
pecting the ghastly figure .on the couch to be his nephew, with 
whose features he is of course unacquainted, he explains his 
disappointment and perplexities to the sympathetic ladies. 
Of his character we have spoken already. He is vulgarity itself ; 
. and his actions, apart from the incalculable effects which they 
happen to produce, would call for no remark. A trait in him, 
suiting the rest, is that, though without real religion, his 
fancy is grossly superstitious,—like a sailor’s, as Euripides 


1 yy. 277 foll. 
2 The point is actually indicated ; see v. 804, as respective to the rest of that 
scene. 
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seems to suggest. It is everywhere evident that in the 
situation he is not likely, and indeed not able, to be of use. 
He is however genuinely shocked at the condition of Orestes, 
and the dangers which Orestes describes. The political part 
of this description’ should be read with scepticism. It is, as 
we might suspect from the ignorance and isolation of Orestes, 
and as we afterwards discover, a complete misrepresentation. 
Placed as he is, Orestes plainly cannot have accurate informa- 
tion on the state of affairs, nor is he qualified to estimate 
rightly such information as he may have. The slayers of 
Clytaemnestra are not the objects of any such general and 
implacable persecution as he suggests ; nor (which is still more 
important) is it in the least true, either that the friends of 
Agamemnon are passive, or that their enemies, the friends 
of Aegisthus, ‘command the obedience of the city®.’ All this, as 
the proceedings of the assembly prove, is a wild exaggeration 
of half-known and unfamiliar terrors, a travesty of the real 
situation, which, though grave enough, is different, and not at 
all desperate. For the present we will merely remark, that 
the formidable Oiax, who, according to Orestes, is bent on 
‘hunting him off the face of the earth, is never heard of again, 
and that neither Oiax, nor any ‘friend of Aegisthus,’ so much 
as takes part in the debate. Oiax has nothing to do with 
the present case; and his enmity, if it exists, could not have 
any influence on the assembly. In the statement about him 
we have incidentally the device, beloved of all dramatists, by 
which a speaker is made to criticize unconsciously his own 
position. The motive for the supposed zeal of Oiax is 
revenge for Palamedes, put to death by Agamemnon at Troy. 
The brother of the slain, says Orestes indignantly, visits upon 
him, the son of the slayer, the deed of his father, 


a deed 
Not mine at all! And yet my life is sought 
At three removes?! 

1 vv. 360-369, 409, with which contrast v. 417. The story about Glaucus, a 
characteristic piece of Euripidean work, will be considered hereafter, in connexion 
with the appearance of Apollo. 

2 vv. 42% foll. 3 vy, 436 otrol yw” UBplfouc’ av brs Tavov KEL. 

SU AG8 ME. fuvjjxa: Uadrayundous ce ripwpe? pdvos. 

OP. od vy’ od perhv por, did tpidv 8 awdd\d\uMaL. 
In dia Tpiav, three off, the preposition is used, as in 60 d\lyou, ad a little distance, etc., 
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The doctrine of the vendetta, or representative retaliation, by 
which, if A has offended B, the representative of B has against 
the representative of A as good a cause as principal against 
principal—this notion, when Orestes is to suffer by it, he can 
perceive to be pernicious and unreasonable. Yet upon what 
other ground is he standing himself? If, for the purpose of 
slaying Aegisthus and even his own mother, Orestes may 
claim the full immunity of Agamemnon, why is it unreasonable 
that he should be saddled, in another case, with the full 
responsibility of Agamemnon? ‘At three removes’ a vendetta 
is monstrous ; but at two (Orestes—Agamemnon—Aegisthus) 
it is plain justice! The plain fact is that the vendetta is 
vicious in principle, the negation of all civilised morality ; 
and Euripides makes occasion to expose this by the mouth of 
the avenger himself. 

At length Orestes brings the dialogue to the point at 
which he aims, by flinging himself at his uncle’s feet: 


In thee mine hope hath refuge yet from ills. 
Thou com’st to folk in misery, prosperous thou :... 
Requite, to whom thou ow’st, my father’s boon}. 


And at this instant enters, led by his attendants, an aged 
man in deep mourning. It is Tyndareus, king of Sparta, the 
father of Clytaemnestra. This entrance is a turn of that sort 
which, depending on surprise, is impaired by knowledge of 
the whole work. We have been compelled to spoil it, by 
noticing the grandfather, in the course of our observations, as 
one of the dramatis personae. But in the drama nothing 
could be less expected, or more interesting. Here, and not 
too soon, we listen to a personage who claims pure com- 
passion, one that has been wounded repeatedly in affection 
and honour, wounded by the act of his grandson more deeply 
than ever, and who is placed moreover in the cruellest of 


to express interval. The point is that to connect Oiax with Orestes requires three 
steps, Oiax—Palamedes—Agamemnon—Orestes, and that Orestes is thus arti- 
ficially fixed with a responsibility ‘not his own.’ Other versions, such as ‘my life 
is sought by three,’ do not fit the context. 

1 ov. 448 foll. (Way). 
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straits. And coming at this moment, he is more than this. 
He is the answer to the blind cry of Orestes for help. Here, 
if we pity Orestes, or if he pities himself, is where he should 
have sought the key to the lock, the finger to the knot ; and 
we wonder that we did not think of it sooner. For why has 
this tottering man made the journey from Sparta to Argos? 
Why is he here this morning? Why, of all places, in this. 
house? Because—it is obvious before he betrays it—he has 
been agitating, ad has not solved, the dolorous problem pre- 
sented to him by the coming trial. Even in modern life such 
a position might be not only painful but difficult. When the 
machinery of justice depended so much as it did in Greece 
upon individual impulse, the perplexity was intense. Cly- 
taemnestra was a dishonour to her father, a bitter disgrace ; 
but after all she was his daughter, and she had such rights as 
belong to a criminal. The law, most venerable of names to 
the old Spartan’, is concerned in her rights. Of these rights he, 
as society was then constituted, is a legal guardian and, in 
the circumstances, the sole. It is his duty to pursue her 
murderers, if it may be, to the death. And yet, who else is 
the natural director of his misguided grandson? He has loved 
the boy (it is Orestes who tells us so?) like a child of his own. 
And now, though abhorring, though furiously hating, he loves 
him still, or he would not be here. And the boy is alive, and, 
by grace of the law, may yet live. The king of Sparta could 
not decently, or perhaps legally, address the Argive assembly 
on such an occasion in person. But he could, and he does, 
appear by a representative—by counsel, as we should say, 
though the analogy is not exact. Must he not so appear? 
And if he should, what are to be the instructions ? 

The scene which follows is psychologically the best in the 
piece, as it is also the turning point, though remote, of the 
catastrophe. To appreciate it fully, we must know, that the 
representative of Tyndareus is the only person, who in the 
subsequent debate pleads against Orestes*. The grandfather, 
as he tells us, had already once decided on this course, but 
had revoked the decision. In consequence of what now 


1 wy, 487, 523, and Tyndareus passim. 2 vu. 462 foll. 3 vv. 902-916. 
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passes, he returns to it. But the old man meant, so far as in 
the storm of his feelings he knew what he meant,—he hoped, as 
he proves by seeking this interview, that it would end other- 
wise. Affection in him so struggles with anger, that in the 
midst of expounding to Menelaus the enormity of Orestes’ 
crime, he bursts into tears, when he attempts to address the 
boy himself?. He comes to make the offender suffer as he 
ought, to confound him, crush him, and break him to pieces. 
He is indignant—and this feeling, like all else in the miserable 
situation, is inevitable—that he should have been forced to 
seek, when his pardon and aid should have been sought. He 
will not admit that he has taken the first step. He is in 
Argos (so he says) for the purpose of ‘causing offerings to be 
made®’ at the grave of his daughter—a thing which plainly 
could not have been done without a journey! He has come 
to the house (so he says), because, after so long a separation, 
he could not keep away from his son-in-law*—with whom 
nevertheless he instantly quarrels, and whom he presently 
joins with Helen in a sentence of scathing contempt®. He is 
astonished and shocked (so he says) to find Menelaus con- 
versing with the matricide’—than which indeed nothing, in that 
house, could be more surprising! Nevertheless he is there; 
and when all is said, he must have come there in order to be 
asked, and to grant, forgiveness. But that forgiveness is never 
asked. And yet Orestes knows that he needs it; he can 
admit to Menelaus, while the old man approaches, that here 
indeed is one whom he has foully injured, whose love he has 
cruelly repaid’. But his fate, that fate which consists in 
a man’s being what he is, refuses him the chance to save 
himself by just saying ¢#at to his grandfather. Partly by ill 
luck, but chiefly because he is perverse, conceited, and half- 
crazy, he gets to argument with his grandfather, and fixes in 


1 vy, 609. Tyndareus to Orestes, waddbv mw avdkers émi cov éfedelv pévor, 
“Instead of winning me (ua@A)ov), thou wilt make me thy prosecutor again,’ ‘ wilt 
recall me to the seeking of thy life.’ The change of dvdfes to dvdes, ‘thou wilt 
kindle me more’ (recentiores libri pauci), or dv¢fers (modern), is an error, and not 
insignificant. 

2 wy. 526 foll. 3 yous xeduevos, UV. 472, and see v. OII. 4 uy. 470 foll. 

5 wv. 518-522. Ob, centr 7 vv. 459 foll. 
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the mind of the one man, who can protect him, the conviction 
that he is no fit object for mercy. 

It is his ill luck that his uncle is there. As Tyndareus 
comes near, he cowers down, abashed and conscience-stricken’. 
If the grandfather could have found him so, and alone, pity 
might have had the first word. As it is, the first movement 
of Tyndareus is to defend his dignity by denouncing his 
son-in-law (whom he despises, and suspects very justly of 
regarding the young man’s case in no proper spirit) for having 
anything to do with such a villain. To Menelaus, the disgrace 
of the criminal, from which the old king shrinks as from a fire, 
is nothing ; and the imperious tone of the rebuke nettles his 
self-complacency. Why should he not stand by his own 
brother’s son, and him so unfortunate? Kin must have its 
due. ‘You have been too long abroad!’ answers Tyndareus, 
rigid with indignation ; ‘In Greece, the first claim is that of 
the law. ‘Anger and age,’ retorts Menelaus, ‘mislead your 
wisdom. ‘Wisdom!’, thunders the king, 


Dispute of wisdom—what is that to zm? 
If there’s a common sense of right and wrong, 
Here is the dullest fool that ever was! 


There is nothing to be argued. A man must not take the 
law into his own hands. If the mother was a vile wretch, 
as she was, the courts were open, and the old, the regular 
way”. Any one can see, Menelaus must see, that otherwise 
the series,of murder must be perpetual. Wicked wives are as 
hateful to Tyndareus as they—should be to the husband of 
Helen! But one must support the law, or we go back to 
savagery. So he runs fluently on. But when he turns to his 
grandson, grief and sheer pain overwhelm him, and the oration 
breaks down in sobs and wild lament: 


1 uv. 467. On the movements see note in Appendix. 

2 In v. 515 dvyaior 8 dovody dvraroxrelve d¢ uh the argument is not for 
punishment always and only by ex/e. Tyndareus is at this very moment demanding 
the penalty of ‘a life for a life.’ The point is that the murderer must be pursued 
through pvyal, that is, by making him a defendant (¢evywv) and putting him to the 
bar of the law, not by another murder. The question of death or exile is 
secondary, and will depend on the case. 
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What heart hadst thou, O miscreant, in that hour 

When suppliant unto thee thy mother bared 

Her breast? I, who saw not the horrors there, 

Yet drown, ah me! mine aged eyes with tears... 
One thing, in any wise, attests my words— 

Thou art loathed of Gods, punished for matricide 

By terrors and mad ravings!. Where is need 

For other witness of things plain to see? 

Be warned then, Menelaus: strive not thou 

Against the Gods, being fain to help this man. 

Leave him to die by stoning of the folk, 

Or never set thou foot on Spartan ground. 

Dying, my daughter paid but justice’ debt ;... 

Yet...it beseemed not 427 to deal her death. 

I...in all else have been a happy man... 

Save in my daughters: herein...most ill-starred?. 


So he ends, and...he does not go away. He will cast off the 
criminal; everyone shall cast him off; but he does not go’, 
Menelaus, who has had time to cool and to grasp the 
situation, is silent; and the way is open for Orestes. 

It seems impossible that he should not take it, impossible 
that, if he cannot understand, he should not now feel, what 
is to be done. Whether the doctrine, which his grandfather 
asserts to be the alphabet of morality, be true or false, 
universal or peculiar—and modesty might at least suggest 
misgivings,—the duty and interest of Orestes are the same. 
His duty is to heal where he has hurt, his interest, to appease 
the opponent. Whatever may be his rights, he is here and 
now in the wrong, and it seems impossible that he should do 
anything but confess and have done. But no! His case, as 
he sees it, possesses his brain; he has the weak man’s love of 
dissertation for its own sake*; and he insists on having his 
turn. 


1 This he has learnt at the grave of Clytaemnestra (v. 472) from Hermione 
(v. 114). It is in fact her report of Orestes’ miserable state, which has sent the 
grandfather to see for himself; this is the real meaning of vv. 532-533- 

2 wy. 526 foll. (Way) with some changes of punctuation. 

3 The Chorus fill the pause with the usual distich. See Appendix, Helen 944. 

4 This comes out again in the sequel (vv. 640 foll.); where see the epigram of 
Menelaus (v. 638) on the merits of speech—and of silence. Menelaus is of course 
well aware that Orestes has done his best to ruin himself. 
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His speech is painfully interesting. With the natural 
eloquence of sincerity and passion, it has that pathos which, 
apart from judgment or in spite of it, must belong to an act 
of unconscious suicide, committed by one young, inexperienced, 
and distracted by physical and mental suffering. But, for all 
this, it reveals a perverse and unkindly nature, an intelligence 
defective and twisted, feelings blind and irresponsive to a plain 
appeal. The legal conception of crime, the civic conception, 
is so totally incomprehensible to him, that he fancies himself 
to be refuting his elder’s ‘high-sounding’ vindication of law’, 
when he claims to be himself a reformer of the law! After 
his patriotic deed, wicked wives will no longer imagine that 
maternity is to protect them against their sons; that is 
a ‘law’ which, thanks to him, will be law no longer? He 
insists on the sacred duty of avenging his father, precisely as 
if this, and not the way of doing it, were the essence of his 
alleged offence*. But more unhappy and repulsive than these 
intellectual errors is the perversion of his feelings, the insolence 
and cruelty (no softer terms are adequate) with which he 
handles the wounds inflicted by himself upon his progenitor. 
He begins indeed not ill, requesting audience with respectful 
humility’, But this modesty is discharged by the mere 
profession. He instructs his ancestor in the important truth 
(learnt apparently at Delphi®) that the father, as ‘sower of the 
plant, is the true parent of a child, the mother only the 
ground in which it grows—an inferior obligation’. He re- 
minds the parent and king, that his daughter was not only 
a murderess but an adulteress; and enlarging upon this 
opportune theme, he arrives at the conclusion that Tyndareus 
himself is author of all the mischief! 

Thou, ancient, in begetting a vile daughter 


Didst ruin me; for, through her recklessness 
Unfathered, I became a matricide. 


ly. 571 ws ov Komreis. 

* vv. 564-578, especially v. 571 76v5’ éravoa Tov vouov, and v. 576 compared 
with v. 500. 3 wv. 546-563, 579-584. 4 UU. 544-545. 

° Apollo, in the Zamenides of Aeschylus (v. 657), has recourse to it ina moment 
of embarrassment. This would alone suffice to prove that Orestes, in the con- 
ception of Euripides, here speaks as a fool. 8 wu. 552-556. 
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He might, he says}, have been virtuous as Telemachus, if he 
had been given a mother like Penelope! This strain of insult 
runs through the whole, and reappears, with the improvement 
of a sententious pity, in the conclusion: 


Nay, say not thou that this was not well done, 
Albeit untowardly for me the doer. 

Happy the life of men whose marriages 

Are blest: but they for whom they ill betide, 
At home, abroad, are they unfortunate. 


But for the practical effect of the speech all these things 
are indifferent. It is enough for Tyndareus that the murderer 
justifies his act. No sooner does he catch a glimpse of 
this intention than he turns away% Every word serves to 
bring him back to the resolution, which he now announces, 
that he will prosecute to the death so hardened a villain, 
him and his sister also, the worse of the pair. It should be 
noted here that Electra has lived in Argos, at her home, 
within reach of Tyndareus’ observation, whereas Orestes has 
been in Phocis for years. About the character and merits of 
his granddaughter, it does not appear that the king ever 
entertained any doubts, With a threat flung at Menelaus 
he goes; and Orestes, after defying him, turns to the really 
important business, as he conceives it, of securing the aid of 
his uncle*. 

That personage, now thoroughly and most reasonably 
alarmed, is pacing to and fro, 

Treading the mazes of perplexity, 


and begs not to be interrupted in studying the difficulties of 
the situation. His chief desire, beyond doubt, is to get 
decently out of the house. But to do him justice, the 
intentions which he finally announces’ are the best possible : 


1 vv. 585-590. 

2 At v. 547, 1 think. A movement is implied in dre\Oérw 67, ‘Go away 
then’ (v. 548); Orestes’ only feeling is relief, that the venerable appearance of 
his grandfather no longer embarrasses his eloquence. 

3 yy. 615-621. The fine metaphor in v. 621, éws bPfpe JGu’ dvnpalorw rupl, 
is a compendium of the play, both in the moral aspect and in the scenic. I take 
from it the title of this essay. 4 y. 630. 5 ov. 682 foll. 
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he will try to recover Tyndareus (this of course he perceives 
to be vital), ‘to persuade him and people generally to be 
moderate in extremity!’—that is, in plain words, to be satisfied 
with the penalty of exile. Whether this operation is to in- 
clude an attempt by himself to address the civic assembly, 
he does not decide, and really seems not to know. A popular 
meeting, he shrewdly remarks, however hostile, will give 
surprising chances to the wary: 


When the storm is lulled, 
Lightly a man may win his will of them. 


Except as to the assembly (where, if present, he does not 
speak, but on the other hand is not wanted and has no 
opportunity), the play gives not the least evidence either that 
his promises are performed or that they are not. Nor does 
it matter. It is plain, on the one hand, that he can do little 
or nothing, on the other, that if he could he would not, 
at any considerable risk to himself. Tyndareus, the one man 
whose character, dignity, and relation to the case, make even 
his neutrality invaluable to the accused, and his least aid 
almost decisive in their favour, Tyndareus, who loved Orestes, 
the perverse and miserable youth has rejected, and sent to 
the side of his enemies. Menelaus, who cannot save him, 
and who, though not indifferent to his nephew, cares more 
for his own little finger, Menelaus he very consistently pesters 
with entreaty. 

In spite of his uncle’s evident @nd quite justifiable im- 
patience, he insists that, before decision, his uncle’s delibera- 
tion shall have the benefit of his arguments. Menelaus, who 
has heard him argue, ironically consents : 


Speak ; thou hast spoken well. Silence than speech 
Sometimes is better, and than silence speech?. 


Thus encouraged, and opening with the remark that, for clear- 
ness, it is best to be long, he delivers an address, which the 


1 vy, 704 Tuvddpedy ré oor mreipdcouat | wodw Te wetoar TO ay xphoba Kas. 
2 v. 638 héy’, €B yap elas. eore 5 ov ovyh Nbyou 
kpelaowv yévour’ av, éore 5 ov ovyis Nbyos. 
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modern reader could well spare. The substance indeed is 
not out of character; for it exhibits the same blindness to 
fact, the same lack of grasp upon the realities of the situation, 
which belong to the speaker everywhere. What is here 
wanted, if anything, is practical suggestion. It is not the 
fault of Orestes, that in that: line he can contribute only 
this: impossibility is friendship’s true opportunity. But 
since that is all, this is another of those occasions where, 
as Menelaus observes, it is better to say nothing. The 
obligations of Menelaus to Agamemnon, which he proves 
with pedantic formality, need no proving; and adjurations 
without counsel go wide of the mark. So far however, there 
is nothing to surprise us; what does surprise, and seems now 
simply impossible, is the style. This—utterly remote from 
the natural force of the speech to Tyndareus, unlike any 
other speaking in the play, and most unlike that common 
element in it all, which comes from Euripides himself—is 
a rhetoric frigid and artificial beyond anything now con- 
ceivable: 


Grant I do wrong: I ought, for a wrong’s sake, 
To win of thee a wrong; for Agamemnon 
Wrongly to Ilium led the hosts of Greece :— 
Not that himself had sinned, but sought to heal 
The sin and the wrong-doing of thy wife... 
Aulis received my sister’s blood?: I spare 
Thee this: I bid not slay Hermioné. 
Thou needst must, when I fare as now I fare, 
Have vantage, and the debt I must forgive’. 


This incomparable oratory, which (let it be repeated) is as un- 
like what Euripides offers for real eloquence as anything can 
possibly be, and which caricatures the worst features of a 
school that was no longer in fashion, is apparently supposed 
to represent what might be produced, if a young man of no 
sound judgment, fresh from a rhetorical education, should 
suppose himself called upon to apply his lessons to practice. 


1 yy. 665 foll. 2 See note in the Appendix, v. 658. 
3 vv. 646 foll., 658 foll. (Way). The translation does more than justice. Note 
especially the artificial placing of ddix@...ddicov...ad/kws in the first passage. 
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Happily modern education, whatever its defects, does not 
err in this way or to this extent; and we cannot but suspect 
Euripides, perhaps unjustly, of over-painting. The orator’s 
unwilling appeal to the name of Helen is more naturally 
turned, but becomes, for this reason, something very like an 
insult to Helen’s husband‘. The peroration, after promising 
better for a moment, is then marred by the conscious 
formality of composition : 


O brother of my father”, deem that “e 

Hears this, who lies ’neath earth, that over thee 
His spirit hovers: what I say he saith. 

This, urged with® tears, moans, pleas of misery, 
Have I said, and have claimed my life of thee, 
Seeking what all men seek, not I alone’. 


Menelaus, whom we may suspect of not listening, replies, 
as we have seen, by a profession of good will, which may 
or may not be sincere, and by an explanation of. what is prac- 
ticable, which could not be improved®. He then hurries off, 
pursued by the taunts, prayers, and curses of the unhappy 
Orestes, who now gives himself for lost. With rapture 
therefore he welcomes the sudden return of his comrade and 
confidant, Pylades. 


And if pluck, audacity, and devotion could save him, 
he has found them indeed. Pylades is ready for anything, 


1 wy. 669-672. 

* @ marpos Suame Ole. The flattering equivocation in @ete (adjective or 
substantive) must not be missed. No native ear could miss it, and such a speech 
as this would not be complete without one such aéodé decoration. 

3 Rather ‘in the way of,’ ‘in the pathetic /zze’ (¢s re Sdxpva Kal ydous kal 
guupopds) as contrasted with the practical application. But modern English 
(fortunately) can scarcely give the effect. 

+ How pathetic in the murderer of his mother! We may take occasion to note 
that this Orestes, among other winning traits, is a coward, contrasting in this 
strikingly with Pylades, who is ‘as brave as a weasel.’ 

5 vv. 682 foll. The question, whether Menelaus has any armed force at his 
disposal, is unanswerable and immaterial. It is inconceivable that he should be 
in a position to control the state. He says that he has no force (v. 688), and, since 
he has been travelling, not fighting, he probably speaks the truth—the more 
probably that he does not pretend any moral objection to violence. Electra 
(v. 54) can know nothing exact about the matter, and what she says is on any 
interpretation vague; see Mr Wedd’s note. 
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not less so because, as he presently relates’, he has found 
no countenance in his native Phocis, has been turned out 
of doors by his own father, and is actually, as we say, ‘on the 
street. Unhappily, what Orestes wants is an intercessor, which 
Pylades cannot be, and an adviser, which he can. 

The report of the approaching assembly, and the sight of 
the preparations, have made him almost as excited as Orestes’. 
In a rapid dialogue (the rapidity is emphasized by a change 
of metre) the two young men, having first inflamed each 
other by recounting the behaviour of their unnatural kinsfolk, 
deliberate (if the word is applicable) about the trial; Orestes, 
who apparently misapplies the remarks of his uncle’®, proposes 
that he should go to the assembly and speak for himself. 
A modern reader may here be reminded that Orestes is 
not in form a defendant, for the proceeding is not in form 
judicial; as an Argive by birth, he can attend the assembly 
if he pleases. Pylades, upon the ground that, since the case 
is otherwise desperate, to do something is at worst ‘a finer 
way to die‘, decides that Orestes shall go, and—which indeed 
follows of itself, for the fevered prisoner is in no condition 
to go alone—that he himself will conduct him and appear at 
his side. The supreme courage of this act, since Pylades, 
once known to be in Argos, cannot hope to escape with 
life’, and the sympathy for both lads, which their isolation 
and attachment excite, makes pathetic their prodigious mis- 
take. A spectator, who knew what an ecclesia was like—and 
few Athenians were without this knowledge—must have been 
almost intolerably agitated by the desire to stop them. What 
Orestes is as an orator, we have seen; we know his opinion 
of his case; we can anticipate the skill with which he will 
adapt himself to his audience, and the sympathy with which 
a sovereign assembly will receive his view of law’ That 

1 ov. 763 foll. 2 vv. 729-731. 

3 wv. 696 foll. be, Wie. 

5 Whether he is or could be made amenable to the law of Argos, we are not 
told, except by himself (v. 771), which is inconclusive. But he is beyond the 
protection of that law, might well be lynched (v. 770), and will certainly be 


assassinated. 
6 Refer to vv. 564-578, and that speech generally. 
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they should not hear it, is the one thing now left to wish 
for him. But neither to Pylades nor to Orestes does it 
occur—how should such a consideration, or any relevant 
consideration, occur to two boys, frantic with haste and 
despair, of whom neither, we may presume, has taken part 
in a political meeting, much less addressed one, in his life >— 
it does not strike them, that speech can exasperate as easily 
as propitiate, and that to speak or not to speak, as a question 
of policy for a given occasion, depends upon what you will 
say, How you will say it, and who are to hear! 


Or. Should I go and tell the people— 


Pyl. That thou wroughtest righteously ? 
Or. Taking vengeance for my father? 
Pyl. Glad might they lay hold on thee. 


The fear of violence, the possible imprudence of quitting 
the house, is the only caution which crosses the counsellor’s 
mind; and decision is taken upon the sentiment, that it is 
‘finer’ to do something! Concerning the balance of public 
opinion and the probable course of debate, Orestes has 
nothing to tell, nor Pylades to ask. So utterly is all this 
ignored, that in relating the visits of his grandfather and uncle, 
Orestes does not even mention the debate, or the part which they 
will or may take in tt. The determination of Tyndareus to 
prosecute, the single thing of practical importance which has 
come out, he does not notice. His one idea is that Menelaus, 
who should have saved him from execution, has by Tyndareus 
been frightened away’. Pylades on his side is equally blind 
to the question, whether an Argive, on trial for a murder 
committed in Argos, will be recommended to favour by the 
companionship of his foreign accomplice; although his own 
language” must suggest that reflexion to any experienced 
or reasonable person. His political wisdom exhausts itself 
in the suggestion (such it seems to be) that a democracy, being 
notoriously leadable, may be led by himself and his friend?! 
Nor should we quite pass over, though less pertinent to the 

1 vv. 736-754. 

2 uv. 771, with the inimitable rdvra rabr’ év dupaow (All this depends upon the 
eye) of v. 785. PO EY 
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business, the many revelations of the young men’s moral 
taste: 


OP. obdtos 7A, 0 Tas apictas Ovyatépas omeipwy TarTip. 
IIT. Tvuvdapewv réyers: tows cor Ovyatépos Oupovpmevos. 


All things considered, the persons, their relationship, the 
situation, and everything, these two sentences would stand 
well in a competition for the most revolting sentiment ever 
attributed to a human being. One wonders again, whether 
Euripides has over-painted ; but one may believe not. Among 
the younger members of the oppressed nobility in the year 
408 B.C., among the “etazroz? of the hetairezaz, there may well 
have been some moral jewels of the first water. 

However, the resolve is taken, and Pylades completes his 
work by forbidding, as a loss of time, disclosure to Electra. 
A final incident illuminates grimly the difference between the 
pair, and the sort of religion, devout but unenlightened, 
by which the softer and more complicated spirit has been 
driven into the same path as the more hard. ‘Take me, 
says Orestes, ‘to the grave of my father. —‘ What for?’—‘ To 
pray his aid. —‘ Well, at least he owes it*’ And so, leaning 
upon the heart ‘by habit welded to my own, upon the 
comrade ‘more precious than a thousand kin, Orestes goes 
forth to face the assembled citizens. 

A choric ode carries us over the time occupied by the 
trial. In the next scene Electra, almost at the same moment 
when she first learns with dismay what her brother has done 
(Who was the adviser? is her significant exclamation‘), 
receives tidings of the fatal result. The report of the debate 
has a species of interest not common in the formal narratives 
of Greek tragedy. Generally speaking, the narrators have no 
special character; they are merely competent observers of 
the facts. But in this case, the reporter is a witness manifestly 
and extremely incompetent; and his mind is a medium of 
intense refraction. A rustic thrall, attached to the family as 
something between retainer and serf*, he has by accident 
come into the city and witnessed the debate. His relation 


1 y. 750. 2 v. 804. 3 wy, 796-797- 4 uv. 849. 5 wy. 866 foll. 
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of the unfamiliar proceedings has therefore, especially for 
citizens of Athens, all the piquancy of prejudice, ignorance, 
and misconception. The selection of such a narrator is in 
my opinion alone sufficient to disprove the supposition (which 
on other grounds also appears to me not entertainable) that 
Euripides intended his picture as a satire on the proceedings, 
reflecting indirectly upon the ecclesia of Athens. If he had 
meant anything of the sort, surely he would have put the 
description into the mouth of a person, whom an average 
citizen of Athens, an average member of the ecclesza, would 
recognize as at least competent to understand what he saw, 
one fitted by experience to estimate fairly the bearings of 
what was done and the intentions of the actors. A modern 
dramatist, who desired to stigmatize some proceeding of 
the House of Commons, would scarcely describe the debate 
through the mouth of a gillie from Sutherland or a game- 
keeper from Connemara, who had somehow got into the 
Strangers’ Gallery. The Euripidean narrator is a person 
who, because of his breeding, regards it as monstrous that 
the heir of Agamemnon should be tried for his life at all, 
and who, by his manner of living, has been precluded from 
learning how an arraignment is conducted, how such an 
assembly should be managed, and how, if at all, such a 
criminal may be saved or helped. The only reason or excuse 
for choosing such a narrator is that a better-informed audience 
may appreciate his misconceptions, which are in fact as gross 
and transparent as they possibly could be. 

The facts, of course, the things actually done and said, 
we must suppose him to state correctly ; he is our authority 
for them. But his comments we shall of course not accept ; 
on the contrary, we shall presume that they are absurd, and 
that we are intended to correct them. The facts which he 
reports are these. 

The question 


¢ 


whether Orestes, a matricide, should or 
should not suffer death?’ having been formally propounded 
by an officer of the assembly, the lead is taken by the friends 


1 See the narrative passim. 
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of Agamemnon. Talthybius, his diplomatic agent’, speaks 
ambiguously, extolling his late leader, but condemning the 
offender’s conception of filial duty. Talthybius is followed 
by ‘the lord Diomede,’ whose proposal, to inflict instead of 
death the ‘more scrupulous’ penalty of exile?, is received with 
clamours of approbation and also of dissent. Next a profes- 
sional orator, employed by Tyndareus, argues for the heavier 
penalty. The argument is not given, because we have heard 
it already; he is not only instructed but prompted by 
Tyndareus, and his line therefore is that of the king of 
Sparta: private vengeance cannot be tolerated, and severity 
is necessary for the vindication of law®. But hereupon ‘a 
different person’ starts up: 


No dainty presence, but a manful man4, 

In town and market-circle seldom found, 

A yeoman—such as are the land’s one stay,— 

Yet shrewd in grapple of words, when this he would ; 
A stainless man, who lived a blameless life. 

He moved that they should crown Agamemnon’s son 
Orestes, since he dared avenge his sire, 

Slaying the wicked and the godless wife 

Who sapped our strength:—none would take shield on arm, 
Or would forsake his home to march to war, 

lf men’s house-warders be seduced the while 

By stayers at home, and couches be defiled. 

To honest men he seemed to speak right well; 

And none spake after. Then thy brother rose, 

And said— 


what we know that he will say, a repetition, varied for the 
audience, of what he said, with such happy effect, to his 
grandfather®, He (so he says) is the deliverer of Argos ; he is 


1 xfipvé, v. 896; we have no description exactly corresponding to this as used 
in the fifth century; ‘herald’ is quite incongruous. A ‘military secretary’ and an 
“aide-de-camp’ have partial resemblances. We may note that the same name is 
given to the ‘clerk’ of the eccles¢a (v. 885). 

2 vy. goo. Note evoeBetv. 3 wu. 491-525. 

4 vv. 917 foll. (Way). 

5 Compare vv. 932-942 with vv. 564-571, and especially the reference to 
‘law’ in v. 941 with that in vw 571. 
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the champion of his fellow-citizens, as men, against the slavery 
to which they must sink, ‘if murder of the man be permitted 
to woman”. And therefore, 


if ye shall indeed slay me, 
Law ts annulled. 


Whereupon he is condemned to death, and this with such . 
animosity that he can scarcely obtain permission to escape 
by suicide, within the day, the horrible Argive punishment 
‘of stoning. 

Upon the substance of this story, the course of the 
proceedings, and the actual result, the comment of an average, 
reasonable man in the Euripidean age, or any other civilized 
age, would be, one would suppose, a shrug of the shoulders. 
The whole thing is in essence and effect so obvious, so 
predictable, that for this very reason (I presume) Euripides 
selects an incompetent narrator, in order to animate, by 
prejudiced and ignorant comments, what otherwise must have 
fallen flat. In any age of law and civilized government, 
and before any respectable tribunal that could exist, a de- 
fendant, guilty of such a crime that the most he could hope 
for was a mitigated punishment, would, axzd should, be held to 
prove himself both incorrigible and dangerous, if he insulted 
his judges by taking the tone of a public benefactor. The 
attitude of Orestes is suicidal and, like all his proceedings, 
scarcely compatible with sanity. The main point which the 
report brings out, and throws into sharp relief, is that his 
condemnation to death, the rejection of the mitigated penalty, 
is his own work, the natural outcome of those wise prepara- 
tions which we have witnessed in the course of the play. 

Had he propitiated his grandfather, or even spared to defy 
and insult him, had he stayed at home, as Electra or any 
person of sense would have advised, his life (it is plain) 

ly. 935 el yap dpcévwv pdovos 

éorar yuvakiv Boros, ov POdvoir’ ér dv 
OvjoKovres, 7) yuvaél Sovdevew ypedy. 
The generality of dponv and yuvy must not be limited to ‘husband’ and ‘ wife.’ 


To defend the position of Orestes, that a son may avenge one of his two parents 
upon the other, the claim of superiority in sex is essential. 
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would have been scarcely in danger. The city was not, as 
he wildly imagined}, bent upon destroying him, nor the friends 
of Agamemnon negligent. It is the other side, the friends 
of Aegisthus, who are unprepared and conscious of weakness: 
they do not attack; they forego the advantage of the lead; 
they do not even aid in resisting the defenders. Talthybius 
and Diomede take the lead, and, acting manifestly in concert, 
conduct their cause with skill. For the sake of the defendant, 
they must of course not pretend to justify the murder, or 
omit to express sympathy with innocent sufferers, such as 
the family of Aegisthus. Their claim, their only possible 
claim, is to moderate; and to make this clear is the part 
of Talthybius, who, because he balances, because he 


was ever glancing still 
With flattering eye upon Aegisthus’ friends, 
is absurdly accused by the ignorant rustic of treachery: ‘it is 
the way of his class, the diplomatists, always to be on the 
prosperous side’ Diomede, a person of the highest considera- 
tion, follows with the moderating proposal, to inflict only the 
minor and usual penalty of exile. Nothing could be better. 
And but for Orestes, there might, so far as appears, have 
been actually no opposition. He however, as we know, has 
secured an opponent, and a formidable one, the spokesman of 
his grandfather. This person is described by the narrator 
as an impudent wind-bag, confident of applause, no genuine 
citizen, a mere tool*, malicious, always able to mislead, 
etc., etc.—all which simply means that he is a professional 
orator, raised by his talents, a sort of Lysias who has obtained 
citizenship, but detestable to the boorish retainer of the 
Pelopidae, both as a new man and as a man of the schools. 
The grave argument of Tyndareus, presented with skill, must 
of course produce upon the audience a weighty impression. 
But again the situation is saved. A respectable, though 
uneducated, yeoman, described with partiality but also with 


1 yy, 425 foll., 721. 2 vy, 895 éml rov edruxn myd&o’ del KijpuKes. 
3 Or ‘puppet’ jvayKacpévos (904), acting by the motion of those who control 
him (Wedd). 
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comprehension, gives vent to his rude but honest feelings, 
and presents the excuse of Orestes, such as it is, to the 
utmost advantage. Orestes, he says, has punished a sort of 
wickedness, which ought, in the public interest, to receive the 
severest punishment. This is true, and it goes home; for xo 
one ventures to reply. The opposition, weak from the first, has 
collapsed ; and the moderating proposal, if now put, is certain 
of success. But the defendant, being present, must be heard 
if he will. His interposition is at best mischievous ; for the 
mere sight of the matricide must provoke a reaction. And 
then, instead of making the humble apology which is expected, 
he poses as a protector and superior, a restorer of manhood 
and liberty,—a defender of the Jaw! 

And lest these missiles should not stick, he begins by 
personally insulting the Argives as such. He begins by 
reminding the arbiters of his fate, that, according to their 
legendary history, they, as ‘Danaidae, are descended from 
criminal women, the daughters of Danaus, who (like Clytaem- 
nestra) slew their husbands, and were absolved in the very 
place where the assembly is now sitting’. They are 


‘Lords of the land of Inachus, 
Pelasgians first, but Danaids afterwards.’ 


Orestes would recall them to the virtue, which they possessed 
before that vicious blood had corrupted them! The result 
of this eloquence, though it surprises the rustic narrator?, 
could surprise no one acquainted with affairs. The insulted 
citizens are instantly convinced, as Tyndareus was convinced 
before, that they have before them a dangerous, irreclaimable 
miscreant. The extreme sentence follows of course, and 
includes the sister. 
The proceedings are meant to represent what would 
happen, under the circumstances, in any ecclesia, including 
1 vy. 932 ® viv “Ivdxou Kexrnuévor, 
mddat IleNacyol, Aavatdar dé devrepor. 
The point of the address is explained by the mention (v. 872) of the legend that 


the Argive place of assembly was first chosen for the trial of the Danaids. The 
legend is introduced for the purpose of the address, and neither must be struck out. 


* U0. 943-945: 
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that of Athens,—save that the mention of stoning as a legal 
penalty would at Athens sound harshly}, and is probably 
(but not certainly) an anachronism even for Argos. If we 
must consider, though it scarcely belongs to literary and 
dramatic criticism, how the Athenian ecclesia, as here repre- 
sented, should be estimated by a historian of law and 
civilization, we should say, I think, that, for judicial purposes, 
it had the defects which are inherent in a popular assembly, 
which would be displayed, for instance, by the House of 
Commons, if it should unhappily revert to the practice of 
attainder. It was, for judicial purposes, too much influenced 
by feeling and incident. The resentment provoked by 
Orestes, though just, is too violent; and on the other hand, 
the sensational explosion of the yeoman obtains for his 
opinion more effect than judicial minds would allow. As 
to the justice of the sentence, it is pure matter of opinion. 
My own judgment, if one must be a judge in the court of 
Argos as well as in that of drama, is that, in the given 
circumstances, a truly judicial mind would have awarded 
death; but that most tribunals which have actually existed 
—in consideration of this and that, the youth and nobility of 
the defendant?, and so forth—would have awarded exile, as 
a majority of the Argives would have done, if Orestes had 
let them. The condemnation to death is, merely as justice, 
defensible ; and if any spectator regrets it, Orestes and his 
accomplices soon dissipate that feeling, and make us heartily 
wish that all three, by stoning or any way whatsoever, had 
been quickly enough expunged from the world. 

One observation however will occur to a modern reader, 
which more nearly concerns us as critics, because we cannot 
be sure how Euripides would have received it. To be possible, 
the story requires that general interdict, by which citizens of 
Argos are prohibited from intercourse with the criminals®. 
If, during the previous week, those friends of Agamemnon, 
such as Talthybius or Diomede, who undertake the cause 
of his children, had been in communication with them, the 


1 vy. 946; see Aesch. Zum. 189. 
2 See v. 784. Pylades is right enough so far. RZ ACLS 
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prognostications of Orestes must have been different, and his 
behaviour might. And in this aspect, the interdict seems to 
us unreasonable and cruel; though it is not more so than 
certain arrangements, such as the refusal of counsel to all 
criminals or some criminals, which were maintained among 
ourselves, with general approbation or indifference, down to 
very recent times; not more perhaps than the rejection of 
a defendant’s oath, which was modified, amid murmurs, only 
yesterday; not more than some other things, which it 
is not our business to denounce. Euripides in this play 
assumes the interdict, in an aggravated case of murder, as 
an accepted thing. What he thought of it does not clearly 
appear; my own impression, from the course of the story, 
would be, that he thought it dangerous, if not cruel. It is 
not known, so far as I am aware, how the practice was 
related to that of his own age, whether at Athens, at Argos, 
or elsewhere.—But let us proceed with the play. 

The lyric lament of Electra, over the approaching end 
of her glorious house?, has little dramatic import, and was 
probably inserted for the benefit of a musical performer. 
It does however illustrate the aristocratic sentiment of re- 
bellion against a popular tribunal’, which is one element 
in the scenes to follow; and it also condemns in advance, 
upon the mourner’s own principles, the fury which leads her 
to extinguish, in the person of Hermione, the other branch 
of the family. About the return of Orestes, and the dramatic 
arrangement of the scene, some remarks will be found in the 
Appendix*®. His new and apparently baseless fancy, that 
Menelaus has purposely destroyed him and his sister with 
an eye to the sole succession‘, is a significant supplement to 
the partial lamentations of Electra. 

But in Orestes, the most menacing symptoms are physical. 
His feebleness, still visible at his approach’, is reinvigorated 
by the fatal forces of fever and madness; exhaustion is 
replaced by activity, energy, violence, and finally by a strength 
more than natural, while the organ of thought proportionally 
fails, and at last is utterly overthrown. Very soon we perceive 


1 vv. 960 foll. 2 db Oppel 3 On v. 950. 4 vu, 1058. CeO ATOMS 
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the failure of his memory, when he adjures Pylades, a home- 
less outcast, to refrain from suicide, in the name of his father 
and of the city from which he has been ignominiously ex- 
pelled?. Upon the absurd and atrocious proposal to murder 
Helen, Orestes hesitates?: ‘Can it be done with honour?’ 
And his scruples must be argued away. The still more 
atrocious and, if possible, more absurd scheme, of which 
Hermione is the victim, he embraces with admiration®. This 
progression, upward in strength and downward in reason, is 
visible throughout, and needs no further comment. 

Of Pylades and Electra it is more difficult to say, whether 
and how far they realize the true nature of their acts, or 
believe the pretexts with which they disguise it. It is always 
difficult, and in a moral view unnecessary, to determine 
whether such fury as theirs inhibits only, or actually perverts, 
the reason. The slaying of Helen, says Pylades‘, is an act 
of justice, the glory of which will cover all their previous 
offences! The seizure of Hermione, says Electra’, will enable 
them to control Menelaus, and Menelaus must save their 
lives! Both notions are too monstrous for criticism, and 
(this may perhaps be worth notice) they are also incom- 
patible. The bargain to be driven with the government of 
Argos’, if for a moment we take the conception seriously, 
depends wholly upon the co-operation of Menelaus, for which 
the price is to be the sparing of Hermione. What then can 
be more preposterous than to destroy, before seizing his 
daughter, the more precious hostage which the speculators 
already hold, in the person of his adored wife? Yet such details 
are scarcely perceptible in the wild and appalling enormity 
of the speculation itself. The republic of Argos, having 
deliberately sentenced certain persons to death for two 
murders, will be convinced of their merits, when they have 
committed another, or must at all events pardon them, if 
they threaten to commit one more! It is as needless as 

1 y, 1075. In wv. 765-767, Pylades, by evasion, confesses that Phocis approves. 

24, 1106 ed vy errae Kadds (cf. kadGs Bovdedowa in v. 1131). Pylades, in 
answering with o@déavres (v. 1107), mistakes, but wilfully, the meaning of Orestes’ 


mas. The turn is borrowed from Aesch. Zum. 591-592 (Dindorf). 
Fu0)s W204. 4 ov. 1131 foll. 5 wy, 1191 foll. 6 yy. 1611 foll. 
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impossible to calculate, in what exact proportions ferocity 
and frenzy, ignorance pure and ignorance wilful, are combined 
in such imaginations as these. 

Indeed, when they are stated coolly and in prose, they 
seem things impossible even to be imagined or suggested. 
Perhaps they are such; and it is certainly a criticism to which 
the scene is liable. When every allowance has been made 
for the characters and circumstances, we may doubt whether 
a real Pylades or Electra would have found these pretexts 
entertainable ; and therefore, since, unscrupulous as they are, 
they are not quite capable of murder without a pretext, we 
may doubt whether their actions are adequately accounted for. 
Almost any story, in which violent passions are made to 
produce startling incidents, will be at some point open to 
this doubt. The skill of the dramatist in such a case is 
shown by holding the doubt in abeyance, by preventing 
us from feeling it at the time; and here Euripides is strong. 
The qualities of the three persons are so adroitly adapted 
for mutual impression, that the natural madness of Orestes, 
as Euripides in an earlier scene bids us notice’, seems to 
infect the others; and their acts, though not those of sane 
persons, do not at the time seem unnatural. A single 
instance may be given. Pylades is an outcast from his family 
and his native Phocis, is as completely ruined, he told us, 
as Orestes himself. In spite of this, Orestes, as we saw, 
when his frenzy begins to work, bids Pylades return to his 
‘paternal house and comfort of his home*’ This Orestes 
does simply and naturally, because his brain is giving way ; 
and to a cool observer such an incident would have given 
pause. But because Pylades, though not insane, is a wild, 
proud fool, full of hot and silly romance, he encounters or 
evades the suggestion, not by recalling the facts, but with a 
rodomontade about the impossibility of excusing himself to 
the Phocians for such a crime as the abandonment of his 
friend’, In this way, by mutual deceptions, the conspirators 
seem gradually to lose, without becoming incredible, all touch 


1 vy. 793 Orestes to Pylades: evaBod cons meTacxely THs éuhs. 
2 vv. 763-767. 3 vy. 1077. 4 vv. 1085-1097. 
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with the world of reality. And the terse, vigorous, impetuous 
versification helps to sweep us along. Extravagant as the 
actions are, few, while reading Euripides, will be conscious of 
any strain upon belief. 

Having thus agreed to murder their aunt and to ‘capture’ 
their cousin, the malefactors appropriately seal the compact 
by a conjuration, an invocation of Agamemnon, mimicking 
with hideous fidelity that ritual of the dead, which Hermione 
has been performing in pure affection at the grave of Cly- 
taemnestra. 

El. Come father, come, if thou in earth’s embrace! 
Hearest thy children cry, who die for thee. 
Pyl. My father’s kinsman, to my prayers withal, 
Agamemnon, hearken; save thy children thou. 
Or. I slew my mother— 
Pyl. But I grasped the sword! 
El. I cheered them? on, snapped trammels of delay! 
Or. Sire, for thine help! 
IR, Nor I abandoned thee! 
Pyl. Wilt thou not hear this challenge—save thine own? 
Or. I pour these tears for offerings?! 
El. Wailings I! 
The structure and style of this passage are closely copied 
from the invocation of Agamemnon performed by his children 
in the Choephorz*, when they are about to attack his adulterous 
murderers at the risk of their lives. The effect of it in the 
present circumstances is different. 

This done, the two men go within, to interrupt the progress 
of Helen’s needle-work by cutting her throat. Electra and 
the obedient Chorus keep watch, to signal the approach 
of chance-comers, or of Hermione, who, we are told, should 
by now be returning. From this point to the end of the 
play the action is precipitately rapid, and the theatrical 
incidents exciting to the highest degree. 

Amid the agitation of the sentinels, we suddenly hear the 
cry of Helen for help, followed by other noise within. She 

1 yy. 1231 foll. (Way). 2 thee Mr Way. See also Appendix, v. 1236. 

3 vy. 1239 daxptors kaTaomévow oe, 2.¢. the adjuration is intended to have the 
force, so far as it may, of the ritual xoa/, which in Aeschylus are offered really. 

4 wv. 315-509, especially vv. 479 foll. 
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cries again; and almost at the same moment Hermione is 
seen approaching. Her rite has found acceptance’, and she 
returns somewhat consoled. But the noise from the house 
has alarmed her, and _ still, though subdued, continues. 
Electra explains that the young men are appealing to Helen 
for intercession, and begs the support of her cousin. She, 
with a touching expression of forgiveness—‘I do not will 
your death ’—hastens to the door, where Orestes and Pylades, 
visible for a moment, seize her, stifle her scream, and drag 
her within. Electra follows; the gate is shut, and locked 
(as the sequel shows) from within. 

The Chorus break into outcries, but a few moments later 
relapse into silence’; for their anxiety to know, what has 
been done or is doing within, is raised to intensity by a fresh 
incident. Some one—Hermione? Helen? we know not who— 
is frantically pulling at the door. Other vague sounds follow ; 
and then—at the open metope*, high above the ground, half 
naked, bleeding, and ghastly, appears one of the eunuchs, 
the Trojan slaves of Helen. He flings himself down‘, remains 
for a while inanimate, and then crawls painfully to the centre 
of the scene, where utterly exhausted he lies in a daze. The 
women gather about him’. 


1 y, 1323 NaBodoa mpevueveray. CU Ba eon 

3 See vv. 1369 foll. 

4 The abandoned couch of Orestes was probably used to make this practicable. 

> A scholium asserts, that the words of the Chorus which accompany the 
entrance of the eunuch, vv. 1366-1368 d\d\a KruTe? yap KAnOpa Bacirelwy Sduwr, | 
avynoar: tw yap tis éxBalver Ppvyav, | ov mevobuecba Tay Sduos Smrws exer, have 
been interpolated or altered by actors, who substituted for the climbing of the 
metope, as supposed in vv. 1369 foll., an entrance by the door. That this latter 
mode of performance was sometimes adopted, we can perhaps believe; for to the 
perversions of actors in difficulty there is no limit. But such performance was 
absurd, as contradicting the text and the situation. It is inconceivable that the 
conspirators should leave the door in such condition that it could be opened 
by any one, except themselves; their whole scheme, and indeed their chance of 
dying a tolerable death, now depends on the possession of it. 

Whether, as the scholiwm suggests, the text has been altered in vv. 1366 foll., 
is a question of little moment, but appears to me (as to Paley and others) doubtful. 
The statement is apparently an inference from the assumption, that «rume? «AjOpa, 
‘there is a noise of the bolts,’ refers to actual opening. But it would be satisfied 
by attempts to open, such as any fugitive must naturally make before thinking 
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The scenes which follow, those in which the eunuch takes 
part, are of that perilous kind—the episode of the Porter in 
Macbeth* is a famous example—in which a dramatist, having, 
as he thinks, brought the spectators to an excitement of the 
graver feelings—pity, horror, and above all suspense—strong 
enough to stand any strain whatever, deliberately strains it 
for the purpose of strengthening, by showing them what in 
ordinary circumstances would arouse inconsistent emotions, 
such as contempt, ridicule, or disgust. The sense that we cannot 
smile, that we do not, even though we perceive a call, is the 
supreme test and confirmation of gravity; and to excite this 
sense by art, as is done in Macbeth, is a supreme, though 
hazardous, resource. The success in a given case will be 
variously estimated, and notoriously is so estimated in 
English examples. As a general observation, we may note 
that mere reading is no test at all. We must see, or imagine, 
‘performance, the proposed effect being essentially spectacular. 
To misconceive the scenic situation will be ruinous; and in 
the case of an ancient dramatist, such mistake, as we have just 
seen, is easy. But under any conditions, judgments will 
differ. I can but give my opinion, which is that Euripides here 
is not less successful than bold. The scenes, in which the 
eunuch figures, are the best in their kind which I know. 

That the personage is revolting, his garb grotesque, his 
cowardice, superstition, cunning such as would, in any common 
of the climb, and which are essential to the effect of the scene. The phrase 
Baoihelwy dbuwv, royal house, is exceptional, but not incompatible with the play. 
By pedigree, though no longer in fact, the family had this pretension (v. 1248). 
The word éxBaivec may perhaps be understood generally (zs coming out) and not 
imply walking. In any case, what the author meant to be done is certain, and 
fortunately is indicated by himself. The example suggests both a warning as to 
the condition of our Mss. in reference to stage-direction, and also a consolation ; 
since the alleged actors, whatever they did, wrote, or said, did not deprive us of 
the authentic indication in vv. 1369 foll. We should note that, to account for this 
mention of the climb, it must be partly visible. If it occurred only somewhere 
inside the house (and how should it?), the drama would have no concern with it. 
And in short, the whole purpose of it, and of the passage generally, is to emphasise 
the fact, that the house has become a prison as well as a fortress. All who cannot 


find such an exit, Helen, Hermione, the rest of Helen’s train, are doomed. 
1 The question of its authenticity is happily here irrelevant. Its effect has 


been abundantly proved. 
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situation, be contemptible and comic,—all this is certain ; 
and also, that Euripides has exposed all this with unsparing 
audacity. In the very first words of the creature’, his relief at 
having escaped is mingled with astonishment that he should 
have achieved the climb—no mean feat, we may suppose, 
even for a man properly trained and dressed—in his Asiatic 
costume! When Orestes bursts out upon him sword in hand?, 
his grovellings, flatteries, screams, writhing, shudders, and 
propitiatory jests, differ scarcely at all from those with which 
the slaves and valets of comedy excite roars of scornful 
merriment. In the midst of a breathless recital, he must 
needs mention with an air of importance, that, when the 
assassins entered, he was engaged in performing upon Helen 
what he calls the Phrygian custom of the fan*. Everything 
about him is described so that readers will naturally laugh. But 
did the spectators laugh? That is the question. If they did, 
the scene was a gross and offensive failure; for that Euripides 
meant to raise a laugh over the fate of Hermione, Helen, 
or even the murderers, is, to me at least, inconceivable. But 
did the spectators laugh? Before we fix our impressions, Jet 
us remember that this play was ‘famous upon the stage’‘; and 
let us be quite sure that we realize the thing, and see z¢ done, 
as if we were there. So imagining, and speaking for myself, 
I cannot conceive the possibility of a smile. 

At first the suspense, anxiety, curiosity, the feeling that, 
as the Chorus say, ‘now we shall know what has passed 
within, avert and prohibit all emotions irrelevant to the fate 
of the wretches imprisoned within the horrible wall. The 
wanderings of the narrator merely irritate our intense desire 
that he should go on’. And then his broken effeminacy, 
his utter distraction, dislocation, dissolution of mind and body, 
appearing as part of the horror, take the same colour. 

Let us picture the thing. When the door is swung in 
upon Hermione and her captors, every one feels that the human 
creatures within—and we know them to be not a few, though 
all helpless—are lost. In some way, the worse the more 


ly. 1360. 2y, L500. 3 uy. 1426. 
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likely, they must all perish, with the demons who are masters 
of the house. Sooner or later these fiends, if it comes to the 
worst, as it must, will burn down the house over their heads. 
Pylades has warned us. And their victims cannot get out. 
This horrid sensation possesses us, and is burnt into our 
consciousness by the vain attempt made upon the door. Then 
one, just one, by a way for him miraculous, does get out; one 
living creature has escaped, or may escape, the impending 
agony of sword and fire. What, in God’s name, does any one 
care, what sort of dignity the wretched being has, or what 
manner of dress it is, which hangs in rags upon his palpitating 
body? He zs out! And what of those within? What signifies 
anything, except this? There he lies, mingling, like a sort 
of Madge Wildfire, bits of his story with scraps of native 
song’, unintelligible and irrelevant. ‘What are they doing?’ 
say the women, ‘Tell us again. We cannot understand®*.” Nor 
can we; and our baffled excitement becomes a positive pain. 

Even when the narrator becomes more lucid, our chief 
sensation is still, that he cannot get to the point, nor make 
things clear, when he does. At last this much comes out: 
some of the slaves have been killed, more maimed, the rest 
hunted into hiding-places*; but Helen has not been killed, or 
else, which the Phrygian seems to think equally probable, her 
body has ‘disappeared®’ The assassins, in the very act of 
despatching her, were called to the door by the arrival of 
Hermione; and when they got back,—‘O earth and air, O day 
and night!’, she was gone, ‘vanished by magic clean away!’ 
Wounded then at most (we infer) she, like the other fugitives, 
must be concealed somewhere in the building. The narrator, 
favoured, so far as can be made out or as he understands, by 
the fact that he happened to be in waiting on Helen at the 
time, and was suffered to remain in the front part of the house 
when his fellows were thrust out of the way, scrambled up to 
the metope, Heaven knows how, and got out as we know’*. 


1 See vv. 1149-1150. 2 ov. 1385-1386, 1391-1392. LAB, GKOR>- 

4 wy. 1445 foll., 1474 foll. 5 Compare wv. 1470 foll. with vv. 1490 foll. 

6 The story is not meant to be exactly intelligible, but this seems to be the 
upshot. The éuluvouer of v. 1475 is a confusion; the narrator, it seems, cannot 
have been one of these fugitives. And the whole is in the same style. 
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He has reached this point, when there occurs—the one 
thing perhaps which now we could not expect. He is 
pursued. The door is flung back, and Orestes, sword in hand, 
rushes out, leaving the house open behind him. It needs not 
his wild gestures and words to tell us, that he is now literally 
and absolutely mad. His act is enough. And it also proves 
that his accomplices, who after all are not, properly speaking, 
insane, can no longer restrain him. Probably, when the door 
is opened, they are just seen, vainly attempting to prevent his 
exit? Discovery from the town must be imminent; it may 
come at any moment, nor, so long as the house is closed, does 
it matter when. To the prospects, real or imaginary, of the 
assassins, the only thing material is to keep the door shut ; 
and the escape of one victim is insignificant. Nor indeed is 
it the purpose of Orestes to stop him: he says so, but he is 
beyond the capacity of a purpose. In horrid play, like some 
feline monster, he follows step by step over the scene his 
crawling captive, the two together presenting humanity in 
the utmost extreme of moral and physical degradation. 

Orestes. Didst thou not to Menelaus shout the rescue-cry but 

now ? 


Phrygian. Nay, O nay,—but for thine helping cried I: worthier 
art thou. 


Or. Answer—did the child of Tyndareus by righteous 
sentence fall ? 

Phr. Righteous—wholly righteous—though she had_ three 
throats to die withal. 

Or. Dastard, ’tis thy tongue that truckles: in thy heart thou 
think’st not so. 

Phr. Should she not, who Hellas laid, and Phrygia’s folk in 


ruin low?? 

Such is the dialogue; which, if we fully heard it, might make 
us laugh, or, more likely, make us sick. But we scarcely 
should hear it. The action would fascinate our senses. At 
any moment Orestes may strike. But he has no purpose to 
strike, he has no purpose at all; and the slave, perceiving his 
condition and catching a glimpse of hope, keeps up a run of 

1 Kawov €k KaWwwyr, U. 1503. 

? There is not, and could not be, any sign of this in the text; but it would 


express the situation. It is what, I think, a stage-manager should order. 
3 vv. 1510 foll. (Way). 
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slavish quips!, which the madman answers with cruel zest, and 
once? with a strange commiseration, the echo, as it seems, of 
some inner self-pity. All this while, the cunning Phrygian is 
edging and creeping towards the way of escape. Suddenly 
Orestes changes his tone, bids him go within,and turns contemp- 
tuously away. In an instant the wretch springs to the exit, 
and disappears*. The maniac continues for a few moments to 
rush about‘, uttering boasts, threats, and defiances; and finally, 
unconscious of what has passed behind his back, darts again 
into the house. For the last time the door is swung to, and 
the bolts are heard to go, as it is again locked®, At the same 
instant the women break into cries of consternation, and 
from within fillets of smoke begin to roll and to ascend. The 
house is on fire !® 

Nothing else could be expected. In the first propounding 
of Pylades’ plan’, he talks of burning down the house. That 
this will be the end, we might guess from that moment; and 
the end must be now. The open door, which, even in this 
extremity, Pylades and Electra cannot close upon their 
accomplice, his madness, now beyond their control and 
threatening them with nothing less than to be torn in pieces 
by a raging mob, finish all hesitation. To do their worst, 
to crown their glory with flames, and then to get rid of 
their lives, while yet it may be done without torture,—this is 
all that remains. They fire the house; and by the same 
token we know, that in a few minutes they will have ceased 
to live. 


INVD= 1517, 1521, 1523- I 7ah, AO 

® Menelaus, approaching the house, meets him (v. 1558); but even without 
this, we must have presumed that he gets away. It is the only tolerable end of 
the scene, and the only possible one, unless he were killed on the stage. 

4 vv. 1527-1530. 

> See v. 1551, where ‘the addition of bars to bolts’ implies that we know the 
door to be locked already. But in any case the fact, and the audible evidence of 
it, might be assumed. 

6 oy. 1537-1544. The Chorus, sobered by the sight, and remembering (not 
too soon) their responsibility (vv. 1539-1540), talk of ‘torches,’ with which the 
house ‘is to be fired’. But plainly no lighting of torches could produce what they 
describe (vv. 1541-1542), nor account for their sudden terror. They lie to 
themselves, because the truth appalls them, as well it may. But the thing is 
visible, and is the natural sequel of what has just taken place. TY. 1150. 
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But the maniac knows it not. He knows not even that 
the house is burning. Alone he is left, the only fit actor, 
to finish the insane programme of the conspiracy. Menelaus, 
at last returning, has met the escaped eunuch, ‘a wreck of 
terror, and learnt from him the awful news, that Helen has 
‘vanished’ and Hermione is a prisoner. The ‘vanishing’ he 
of course dismisses as an absurdity, an invention (as he sup- 
poses) of the crazy matricide’. In this he is only so far wrong, 
that the idea, suggested originally by the imagination of the 
Oriental?, has now lodged itself, though with more difficulty, 
in the burning brain of the Greek*. Menelaus however has 
heard enough to convince him that his wife is beyond 
rescue, and he hastens to save his daughter. The horror 
of the real situation he has not time to see completely. 
Scarcely has he entered, when Orestes appears at the para- 
pet, with Hermione, a light burden to the strength of 
madness,in his arms. The girl is unconscious, for throughout 
the scene which follows she neither moves nor cries; it may 
be hoped, and is probable, that she is dead. Orestes flings 
the body upon the parapet, and, standing as in act to 
decapitate it, calls to Menelaus, who is beating at the door 
below. Looking up, he perceives the figures, amid gleams of 
fire and wisps of smoke. ‘Torches! And the murderers 
upon the wall!’ He starts back in a daze. Between uncle 
and nephew, the one scarcely less frantic than the other, there 
passes a wild parley, Menelaus begging now for the body of 
Helen and now for the life of Hermione, Orestes answering 
with furious mockery. The wicked mother should have died, 
but has been spirited away; the daughter shall die now; 
Clytaemnestra, Helen, Hermione, a fit succession; for all 


1 vy. 1559 TOO unTpoKrdvov Texvdcpuara...xal rovs yé\ws, where réxvacua means, 
not device, but zzvention, conception, as of an artist. 

2 vv. 1495 foll. 

> At vv. 1533-1536 Orestes still assumes the plain truth, that Helen is either 
dead or else alive and in his power. But in the last dialogue (wv. 1580, 1586) he, 
like the Phrygian (v. 1496) though more vaguely, seems to assume her miraculous 
escape. This notion, so far as concerns the real play, is what Menelaus calls it, 
‘sheer absurdity.’ The epilogue (vz. 1629 foll.) develops it with ironical gravity. 
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“wicked women’ the punishing sword shall be ready!1_ The 
bewildered Menelaus, hoping to get something at least 
intelligible from an interlocutor not out of his senses, appeals 
in a louder voice to the invisible accomplice?: ‘Sharest thou 
too in this murder, Pylades?’ There is a pause; but no 
Pylades answers, because no Pylades hears. ‘A/7s stlence saith 
zt/’, explains the maniac,—and the dialogue rushes on, in 
a hail of crossing invectives, until Menelaus exclaims*® in 
desperation ‘What am I to do?’ The chance word recalls 
Orestes to the programme, which he abruptly propounds: 
‘Go, plead with Argos’—‘Plead! And for what ?’—‘ For 
our lives! Ask the city for that’—‘And that only will save 
my child!’~-‘ Even so.’ Menelaus, though his reason totters, 
has enough left to perceive by this that all is over. 
Attempting no reply, he breaks into lamentations: ‘ Helen! 
Helen !...Thou!...Won only to be slain !...And all that I did 


1 gy. 1576-1596. In v. 1589 muyrépos, by the context, is ambiguous between 
“Clytaemnestra’ (mother of Orestes) and ‘ Helen’ (mother of Hermione). The 
ambiguity is intentional, and should not be determined either way. 

2 There is no suggestion in the text, either in this scene or in that which follows 
the appearance of Apollo, that Pylades or Electra is standing with Orestes on 
the parapet. After the appearance of Apollo, they may join him ; because then 
anything, however impossible, may occur, the more impossible the better for the 
effect; but the evidence is against supposing so. Here, where we are still dealing 
with realities, they cannot be there, for a reason which we already have divined 
and which the unconscious madman grimly confirms. The notion that Pylades, 
though actually standing by Orestes throughout, is made silent (v. 1592) because the 
dramatist had not an actor to spare, implies in Euripides an ineptitude surely 
inconceivable. If he was in such a difficulty, why expose it, by making Menelaus 
address to Pylades a question on this hypothesis needless, since the complicity and 
adhesion of Pylades would be proved by his presence? Nor could the difficulty 
exist: small ‘fourth parts’ were allowed; and it would also have been easy, 
if necessary, to use the tritagonist for Pylades at v. 1592, and then to replace him 
by a mute, so that he might appear at v. 1625 as Apollo. It is possible that 
Pylades appears for a moment between vv. 1567 and 1574 (where see rovode, 
which, if we press it strictly, though that is not necessary, would imply as much). 
He may appear for a moment, taking leave of his Orestes with a wild gesture, and 
plunging again into the house. This would be effective. After this he is certainly 
seen no more. That Orestes imagines both Pylades and Electra to hear him, 
both here and at vv. 1618-1620, is a natural trait of his insanity. ‘Their actual 
presence throughout is assumed by expositors only to make natural, what Euripides 
means to be plainly impossible, the subsequent performances of Apollo. 

3 y. 1610. 
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for her...It is too much!...Helpless in thy hands !’—which 
Orestes punctuates with taunts. Then, suddenly impatient, 
‘Fire the house, Electra!...There!’ he screams, as the smoke 
goes up thicker; ‘Burn down these battlements,...Pylades, 
dear Pylades...my surest friend! Here, here !’—‘ A rescue!’, 
comes the answering scream of the maddened Menelaus ; 
‘Sons of Danaus, chivalry of Argos, to arms! A rescue, 
a rescue! Here is a matricide, foul with his mother’s blood, 
...who would wrest zs /zfe from all the power of your state !’ 


Curtain quick. So would Euripides direct now. So 
would he then have directed, if he could; and such a termi- 
nation, in such manner as the conditions of his theatre 
permitted, he does actually express. Unfortunately for him, 
he had no curtain; and whatever might be the fate of his 
personages, his actors, dead or alive, must walk off. Nor was 
he free, as a matter of form, even to kill them. The murderers 
of his story, the matricide and his sister and his friend, must 
indeed certainly die. The story is so shaped, coloured, and 
conducted, that no other ending is either conceivable or 
desirable. But since, being compelled by convention to 
borrow names from ancient history, he has for this occasion 
borrowed those of Orestes and Electra, Pylades and Hermione, 
history demands that “er personages, when the dramatist has 
done with them, shall be restored intact. According to her, 
they were married, Orestes to Hermione, Pylades to Electra. 
There were probably among the audience persons who claimed 
descent from these unions, which had also some political 
importance. Helen again, in association with her brothers 
Castor and Pollux, was an object of worship. History then, 
or legend, must at least in form be satisfied. 

These practical demands, in part peculiar to the Ovestes 
among extant plays, but partly familiar to Euripides, he 
meets, as elsewhere’, by the deus ex machina, that is to say, 
by a final scene, transparently perfunctory and ironical, in 
which a supernatural personage, whose very being is incom- 


1 See for example the Zo and [phigenia in Taurica. 
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patible with the assumptions of the drama, arrests the 
proceedings, commands the impossible, and dismisses the 
personages, with suitable directions, to fulfil their legendary 
destinies. 

Apollo, with Helen as a goddess beside him, appears, by 
operation of the crane, in the sky. The smoke ceases to 
ascend from the roof, Hermione wakes up and rises, Menelaus 
and Orestes become not only sane, but attentive. Apollo 
explains the position of Helen, ‘daughter of Zeus and there- 
fore destined to immortality, and sketches for the young men 
and women a future which follows the legendary lines and 
includes the legendary marriages. Menelaus, henceforward 
a king of Sparta}, is endowed with his wife’s heritage there, 
and reminded, by way of further consolation, that she has 
given him perpetual trouble. The divine commands are 
gratefully obeyed; though Orestes, in spite of his restored 
faith in the oracle (which, he says, he ad suspected of 
devilry), will not accept the hand of Hermione, even from 
a god, without a polite deference to the decision of her 
father ! 

Lo, from the sword Hermione I release, 

And pledge me, when her sire bestows, to wed. 
Menelaus however is equally tractable, admires the good 
fortune of his translated wife, and wishes all happiness to 
his son-in-law. The god gives the word to depart; and to 
a march-tune, Apollo singing, the company make their 
several exits. 

It is, or should be, needless to expound the nature and 
spirit of such a fizale. Of all the like scenes in Euripides it 
is perhaps the most prodigiously absurd, unreal, meaningless, 
impossible. So far as the story is concerned, Apollo has 
nothing to do. All is ended, ended as we expect. He may 
tell us that Helen is now a goddess of the main, but cannot 
make the Helen of the play—the heartless beauty, a little 


1 Tn this play, as in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, he belongs to Argos, where 
according to this play there is no king at all. 
2 uv. 1662 pepvas éxwv Sduapros, 7 ce juplors 
movos didodca Sep del dunvuce. 
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passée, with her humours and her needle-work—into a person 
conceivable in her new situation. He may marry his Orestes 
to his Hermione, but cannot make the imagination of such 
an alliance between the persons so named in the play any- 
thing else but revolting. He may marry Pylades to Electra. 
But although we are told in the play!, that the two youths 
in their wisdom, and after the fashion of their kind, had 
proposed to cement their friendship by this connexion, we, 
as spectators, do not want their design to be realized; we 
know it cannot, and the very thought would be revolting, if 
it were not so impossible and so ridiculous. 

Menelaus, forsooth, is to settle and reign in Sparta! But 
how would he be received there by the Tyndareus of the 
play, and how are we to suppose, that an alleged fiat of 
Apollo would be executed by Tyndareus, upon whom the 
authority of Delphi, when cited in favour of what he condemns, 
produced no impression whatever? Or what of Argos and 
her citizens, her laws, authorities, organs, and public opinion ? 
Of all these ‘Apollo’, the actor suspended upon the crane, 
can dispose no doubt, if words could do it, in two verses: 


I will to Argos reconcile this man, 
Whom I constrained to shed his mother’s blood. 


That is to say, he will assure the Argive assembly, as in 
the Humenides he assures the Areopagus, that he, Apollo, is 
responsible for the matricide. But how are we to conceive 
the appearance of such a god before the ecclesza depicted in 
the play? Or what could he there effect? He might as well 
have proposed to attend next day the Athenian ecclesia of 
the year 408, and dictate some decision, morally and politically 
detestable, about Samos or Alcibiades. The ecclesia of the 
play consists of men like those of the fifth century. They do 
not believe in a matricidal god, and would not receive as 
Apollo a person professing that character. They would simply 
order the impostor to be stript of his costume and scourged. 
The plain fact is, that, in connexion with this play, an 
epiphany such as that of Apollo and Helen is absurd, and 


SUMO 7S aL 2078 
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can serve only to announce, that we have done with serious 
imagination. We may recur to our former illustration, a 
supposed play turning on the fate of a man, who commits 
bigamy in Melbourne upon the strength of his own conviction, 
or that of his confessor, that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister isa nullity. When the hero had received the inevitable 
condemnation, and had answered it by braining a warder 
and firing the gaol, what would be the effect of introducing 
some canonized Doctor of the Law, suspended in the air, to 
declare from that elevation his agreement with the offender, 
and to order that he be discharged and promoted to honour ? 
What sort of epiphany could really be imagined in the 
days of this play, by what sort of person, and in what cir- 
cumstances, Euripides is careful to show. Menelaus and his 
sailors have seen a supernatural person, or so they believe: 


For touching Agamemnon’s fate I knew, 

And by what death at his wife’s hands he died, 
When my prow touched at Malea: from the waves 
The shipman’s seer, the unerring God, the son 

Of Nereus, Glaucus, made it known to me. 

For full in view he rose, and cried it to mel. 


The story recalls, and professes to correct, that of the 
Odyssey, in which the same disclosure is made to Menelaus 
in Egypt by the sea-god Proteus. Let then the two 
versions be compared, in reference to the question whether 
the composers, the epic bard and Euripides respectively, 
intend, for the purpose of their artistic work, to convey the 
impression that something supernatural really occurred. In the 
epic, needless to say, nothing else is for an instant supposable. 
In Euripides the contrary is as plain. Sailors of Euripides’ own 
day and city might doubtless have been found to say, that on 
some lonely shore they had seen and spoken with Glaucus. 
But how many people, and what sort of people, would have 
believed them? They spoke with some wanderer of the 
beach, transfigured by superstitious imagination. Like the 
similar story in the /phigenza in Taurica’, where two common 
mortals are falsely identified, by foolish rustics, as Castor and 
1 wv. 360 foll. (Way). 2 vy. 260 foll. 
I7—2 
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Pollux, the tale of Menelaus serves to show that, for the 
purpose of the play, we are to place ourselves at an epoch 
when, for sober judgments and under circumstances of proof, 
epiphanies do not occur, and when the epiphany of Apollo 
in a political assembly is a grotesque supposition, stamped by 
the mere statement as not serious. 

For these reasons and others}, the deus ex machina of the 
Orestes can be no part of the serious drama, but is a pretence, 
necessary to get off the actors and repair the breach with 
legend. The scene is not a dénowement. And indeed we 
should remark, that though the use of supernatural personages 
for the purpose of dénouement, that is to say, to effect some- 
thing required hy the story but not easy to be worked out, is 
commonly associated with the name of our author, he did in 
fact, so far as we know, but rarely so employ them. The 
Medea, the very example cited by Aristotle, is almost the only 
one now extant, though we should perhaps add the Hzpfo- 
lytus. Inthe Medea, a thing which the author requires for his 
story, the escape of the heroine, is achieved by a supernatural 
device, the dragon-chariot, to which the story does not lead. 
We have discussed the case in a previous essay”. But the 
Apollo of the Ovestes, like the Athena of the /phigenia in 
Taurica, has, for the story, nothing to do. We know that 
really the house was burnt down, and the persons in it, those 
who were not dead, perished; we cannot even desire, and 
we cannot suppose, that anything else should follow; and 
all the deities of the property-room could not affect our 
imaginative belief. Apollo is merely for the theatre; and as 
readers, we have no concern with him at all. 

Nor, in all probability, had the first and original spectators 
of the play. Next to the Wedea, the Orestes is, of all the ex- 
tant plays, the one which offers the strongest internal evidence 
that it was not originally conceived as having a Chorus, and 
therefore was not first planned for the theatre of Dionysus. 
The presence and co-operation of Electra’s fifteen visitors, 


1 On the histrionic allusion to the success of the play (vv. 1650-1652) see 
Luripides the Rationalist, p. 171. 
FV}, Wf 
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though not perhaps impossible, like that of Medea’s, is utterly 
improbable; and it is proportionally improbable that the 
story would have been conceived at all, unless the dramatist 
had known conditions of performance, for which a Chorus 
was not required. And the play, though essentially specta- 
cular, does not in the least require the theatre. The front of 
any Greek house, if it did not actually furnish everything 
necessary, could be made to do so by slight modification and 
a little make-believe. 

And it is remarkable that, in the Greek introduction 
attributed to the scholar Aristophanes’, we have what looks 
like an actual reference to a ‘recasting’ or ‘alteration’ made 
‘for the sake of the Chorus.’ “The arrangement (SsacKev7) 
of the play is as follows. Against the palace of Agamemnon 
is placed Orestes, sick, and prostrated by madness upon a 
couch. Electra sits at his feet. The question is asked why 
in the world (ri dy7ote) she does not sit at his head ; seated 
in this closer position, she would have appeared more attentive 
to her brother. We may suppose then, that the dramatist 
made the arrangement (dvacxevacar) because of the Chorus, 
Orestes would have been awaked, having but lately and with 
difficulty got to sleep, if the women of the Chorus had come 
up nearer tohim. And this is suggested by what Electra says 
to them: ‘Hush, hush, tread lightly’ etc? Probably then 
this was the excuse for the position (dud@ecus) chosen.” Now 
this writer, it will be noted, does not pretend that the problem 
and solution given are his own. ‘The question is asked’ 
he says. And surely it is manifest that he misunderstands 
the author of the question. He takes it as depending upon 
the assumption, which he himself gratuitously makes, that 
Electra actually sits ‘at the feet’ of her patient. There is no 
evidence of this detail. Nor does the explanation which 
follows agree with such an understanding of the question. 
If Electra is at the couch at all, the Chorus, fifteen persons, 
when they approach her, are likely to disturb the patient ; 


1 H{ypothesis 11. The others, I and III, are worthless. The author of III 
actually introduces into the story the plot of Sophocles’ Zvectra! 
2 uv, 140. 
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and whether she sat at the head or the feet could make no 
appreciable difference. The author of the question, ‘why in 
the world Electra does not sit at Orestes’ head,’ did not mean 
to lay stress on the last words; he meant simply ‘why does 
she not sit by her patient, in the place proper to a nurse.’ 
The traditional arrangement of the opening scene, an arrange- 
ment quite consistent with the text, was evidently that Electra 
from the first should be standing, and as far as possible from 
Orestes. The author of the question, possibly Aristophanes, 
thought this position not the most natural; and it is not. 
But he thought it might have been adopted, and it might, in 
order not to bring the Chorus to the couch. The blunder of 
our writer would not be worth notice, but for the doubt 
which it opens, whether he rightly understands what his 
author meant by the words éovxev ovv dua Tov Yopov oO TroLNTHS 
Siackevdoat, Our writer, our copyist, probably or certainly 
took dsacKxevacas in the sense ‘arrange,’ corresponding to his 
own 1 d:acKevn Tod dpauatos, ‘the arrangement of the play’ ; 
and I have translated it accordingly. But the question and 
solution have more meaning, purpose, and point, if we take 
dvackevacat in the literary sense, ‘recast, retouch, alter.’ 
The author perceived what is the fact, that zvztk a Chorus the 
opening of the play cannot be quite naturally arranged. And 
knowing, or believing himself entitled to assume, that the play 
was originally designed without one, he suggests that the 
arrangement actually adopted was a modification, introduced 
for the sake of the Chorus. Euripides, he means, has framed 
an opening, which seems unsuitable to theatrical conditions ; 
it may be his ‘excuse’, that originally he did not contemplate 
those conditions. 

This is the more probable, since we are also told (and on 
very high authority) that our Medea was a ‘revised’ or ‘recast’ 
version, the original being attributed to a certain Neophron’. 
I think it not improbable that the transformation of our 
Medea from a domestic to a theatrical play? had something 
to do with the origin of this puzzling tradition. 


1 7d Spaiua doce? broBarécba ra Nedppovos diackevdoas, ws Ackalapyos K.T.d. 
Lypothesis of the Medea. 2 See above, pp. 125 foll. 
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However this may be, internal evidence in both cases 
warrants, in my opinion, the assumption that neither the 
Medea nor the Orestes was originally planned for a Chorus. 
One or two friends, deeply attached and intimate friends of 
Electra, would certainly be needed in the opening; and there 
as a trace of them in the text. When Electra says!‘ Did you 
see (e/dere), how Helen cut only just the tip of her hair ?’, 
whom does she address? The Chorus are not yet come; 
and according to the text as it stands, we should naturally 
suppose Electra to be now alone, except for her sleeping 
brother?» The audience are not to be thought of; it would 
be comic. We can perhaps suppose what now seems necessary, 
that some attendants of Helen remain for a moment when Helen 
goes in, and receive Electra’s remark. But the supposition is 
strained ; and my belief is that this ‘ Did you see?’ is simply 
an oversight. It was originally addressed to confidants of 
Electra, who, if they were not ‘on’ from the first, came on 
before this was said. The arrangement was altered, when 
room had to be made somehow for the introduction of 
the importunate fifteen; but the ‘Did you see?’ was in- 
advertently left. 

Confidants, intimates, one or two, we can even conceive 
without extravagance as present throughout, and as parties to 
the horrors of the later scenes. Unless the recasting was in 
this part very extensive, some such figures were always 
required. The smaller the number, the more natural or 
acceptable would be the assumption’, that their devotion to 
Electra is proof against the strain which is put on it. But 
this we cannot determine. Happily we need not at all 
events suppose that Euripides, of his own will, assumed the 
acquiescence and co-operation of fifteen. 

From a domestic version of the play, Apollo, as well as 
the Chorus, would of course disappear. The confidants, if 
they had not gone before, would at all events fly, as naturally 
they should and must, when they become aware that the 
house is, or soon will be, on fire (vv. 1537-1539); and we 


SE VK 2 See the stage-directions of Mr Way. 
3 vu. 1103-1104. 
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should be relieved of the preposterous assumption, necessarily 
attributed to the actual Chorus (v. 1540), that they can do 
nothing ‘safer’ for themselves than to remain where they are. 
At v. 1624 Menelaus would rush off; Orestes, seizing the 
body of Hermione, would leap back from the parapet into 
the house ; and the piece would end formally where, for every 
purpose of serious art, it now virtually does. 


I> NOFES ON THE ANDROMACHE. 


vv. 24 foll. 
> \ / a > + > / / 
Kayo Somos Totcd apoev’ eva Tiktw KOpor, 
iA ~ 
mAabeio’ “AxiANEws traidi, Seomdry y' euo. 
‘\ tal 
Kal Tply fev ev KAKOLTL KELLEQY Omws 
> / > aN lent YA , 
éAris pm del mpoonye owhévtos TéKvou 
> a > 3 a > , / 
adknv tw evpety Karukovpyow Sdpov. 
> \ \ X 4 c / lal 
éret d€ THY Adkawav “Eppiovyv yapet 
> A / fg lal "2 
Tovpov Tapwaas deordtys SoddAov Aé€yos, 


4 A > a , > i 4 
KaKOLS TpOs av’THS TxETALoLs EAaVVOMaL K.T.X. 


24. apoeva tixtw L, apoe’ eévtixtrw reliqui codd., apoev’ ava 
Barnes; idiws eva pyot maida yevéoOar schol.—z28. dduwv BO (yp. 
kaxdv B), xaxwv rell.—See Prof. Murray’s apparatus, to which I 
refer throughout. 

éva and dduwv are probably right. The omission of éva, the 
conjecture xaxay, and Elmsley’s xamxov pow for xkamixovpnow, assume 
that the éAris of v. 27 is Andromache’s hope that Molossus might 
live; but if this were so, we should next hear of his present danger, 
which is not mentioned until v. 47. Translate, ‘There was a time 
when, low though I had fallen, I was used as a wife, in the hope 
that, by the preservation of a child, he might gain some support 
and strengthening to his family. But since he married...’ etc. With 
mpoonye (= éréAale) supply aire, 7 deorory, and cf. wAaGetoa. For 
cwbévros téxvov cf. Aesch, Lum. 660 (Dindorf) tikes 0 6 OpwoKwy, 
4 8 amep Ew En | Cow epvos, olor pH Brdyy Oeds. Until 
Neoptolemus married, the family was anxious that he, the only 
child of an only child and having but ove child himself, should have 
more quasi-legitimate children, aAkyy twa, support of a kind, by a 
woman who, if a slave, at least had been a princess. But after the 
birth of Molossus (about 8 years old at the time of the action) there 
were only disappointments. After his marriage (v. 29) her importance 
and the connexion ceased. 
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The phrase dpoeva xépov (a male boy?) requires explanation. It 
suggests that t/krew xdpov does not here mean primarily and properly 
parere filium, but parere fastum, parere iniuriam maris (from the 
ancient and familiar equivocation of xépos, =vids or vBprs), 2. to 
become a mother in the circumstances of Andromache. Virgil 
apparently understood it so, and represents the sense, though 
not the equivocation, in Aen. 111. 320 foll. Andromache speaks : 


O felix una ante alias Priameia virgo, 

hostilem ad tumulum Troiae sub moenibus altis 
iussa mori, quae sortitus non pertulit ullos 

nec victoris eri tetigit captiva cubile. 

nos patria incensa diversa per aequora vectae 

stirpis Achilleae fastus iwvenemque superbum 

seruitio enixae tulimus ; qui deinde secutus 

Ledaeam Hermionen Lacedaemoniosque hymenaeos 
me famulo famulamque Heleno transmisit habendam. 


Here the very peculiar phrase entxae tulimus fastus tuvenemque, 
which has raised difficulty, is dictated by tikrw xdpoy in the double 
sense. In other points also the passage is influenced by that of 
Euripides, and has been composed with the Andromache in mind. 


v. 147. No lacuna here. Vv. 147——154 answer (154) the last 
words of the Chorus, which Hermione, surprising them, hears. 
They speak of her as a ‘tyrant’ (142); they are not slaves, nor is 
she properly their mistress. She vef/ces that the princess of Sparta 
may say and do in Phthia whatever she pleases. 


v. 169. Read ov Ipiapos, ot Xpvods arAN “EAXas dXs. 
xpvaos Mss. for which Prof. Murray refers (sed guaere) to Tro. 995. 
—Xpvods, of Chrysa, the Homeric town, is an adjective formed to 
balance “EAAds. Chrysa was the seat of the Trojan Apollo, and 
‘EAAGs 7dXus, as Opposed to Xpvods, signifies the people whose centre 
and leader was De/fhi—a fact, but not fortunate for Hermione. 


vU. 215—231. Though suspicious of transpositions, I think the 
seven lines 215—-221 must follow the next seven, 222—228. Thus 
‘if your husband had lived in Thrace, the drenched-zth-snow ’— 
XlOve THY KaTappvTov, Where xuovt is emphatic by position—is explained 
by the words preceding, ‘you would fain keep your husband from 
a drop of rain. As the snow to the rain-drop, so is the liberty of 
Thracian husbands to that of others. Thus also the reminiscence 
of Hector comes in naturally after ‘even if she have a bad 
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husband’ (213). And the admission that women are more licentious 
than men (220) has the purpose of dragging in the mention of Helen 
(229). In 221, adda mpovoTnwev Kadas is still obscure, corrupted 
probably in consequence of the transposition. Perhaps mpooraper, 
let us stand up for them, is preferable to rpootatuer (Hermann). 


v. 344. The suggestion that Menelaus will have difficulty in 
obtaining a second son-in-law is perhaps the acme of the irony in 
this speech. Menelaus is not unprovided. 


vv. 397—398. Genuine, though defective. All that follows 
refers to 7a ev mooty xaxa, the question whether Andromache shall 
sacrifice her child or herself: 7#rus (399) has its antecedent in éuoé 
(404). Punctuate 403—404 thus: vuppevouar— | ri «td. In 397 
the error is rather in Aoyiowae than in e€ixudlw (= wring out, from 
ixads). Andromache uses bitterly some very humble metaphors 
from slave-work. 


Vv. 462. «i & éysd...mpdEevas av is addressed not to Menelaus but 
to Hermione within (cf. rata ojv 460), indicated by the gesture of 
turning to the house. There would be no dramatic point in the 
prophecy of retribution on Menelaus, which does not come. The 
punishment of Hermione is already begun; cf. 492. 


v. 480. Read xaxa for xara, construing as Kkaxd éore: ‘Two 
minds to decide the steering are mischievous.’ The plural xaKa 
marks the point. 


v. 483. For évés & dvvacis read &y doa dvvacts, 2.¢. &v éoTL 00a 
dvvacis éor, ‘In private or in public (if success is desired) wherever 
there is power, there is unity.’ For the metre see 491. 


Uv. 557. vmapvos is a pun; hence ts, 7 a manner. Primarily it 
means ‘as a sheep with your lamb,’ but also, as from iz-apvetoOar, 
‘one who protests’ or ‘may protest’; for the form cf. kdrapvos. The 
iré- signifies objection. The second sense explains and is explained 
by 558: in the absence of the family and her master Neoptolemus, 
Andromache can proézes¢t to the jurisdiction, as she has protested 
(358—360). The pun has a dramatic purpose: Peleus’ first 
impression is, that the proceedings of Menelaus must be some 
incomprehensible jest. 


vv. 650—659. A hideous irony, considering the relations of the 
speaker to Neoptolemus and Orestes, his murdered and murdering 
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sons-in-law. In this scene, almost every passage exhibits something 
of this kind. 


vv. 668—677. Genuine, not interpolated. The consummate 
impudence of os § avtws avip | yuvaika popatvovoay év ddopois €xwv, 
from the husband of Helen (!), must be Euripidean. The argument 
is as inapplicable to the facts as all the rest, but not more; and it 
serves equally well the speaker’s only real purpose, to provoke the 
anger and contempt of Peleus. 


vv. 7OI—702. Much like the saying that ‘any man could be a 
Shakespeare if he had the mind” The dislike of Euripides for 
military power did not prevent him from perceiving the futility of | 
vulgar sarcasms on military talent. Common men could be com- 
manders, if they had the daring and the will. 


v. 709. ‘Get away, with your darren daughter!’ Certainly ; 
that is why Menelaus has arranged to take her away. 


Uv. 733. modwstis. Noallusion to contemporary politics (Argos ?) 
should be sought. ‘The pretext is too flimsy to have meaning. 


Uv. 745. oKld avtiotorxos, ‘the shadow which walks (oreixer) the 
reverse way’ (to that of the sun), and ‘can do nothing but speak’ 
(tell the time)—does not this allude to the principle of the sun- 
dial ? 


vv. 752—756. Dramatically significant. If Menelaus really 
sought the life of Andromache, of course she would not be out of 
danger. His easy surrender has alarmed her, as it would alarm any 
reasoning person. But Peleus is past reasoning. 


vv. 766 foll. This ode, like the preceding and following scenes, 
is full of irony, of points on which the circumstances furnish a com- 
mentary not designed by the uninformed speakers. The advantage of 
being well-born (vv. 766—771) is supposed to be exemplified by the 
case of Andromache ; the feeling of the Chorus is that not so much 
concern would have been felt about themselves. But this matter is 
seen in a different light by us, who know now for certain, what sort of 
advantage and protection is accruing, by virtue of her nobility, to 
Hermione. Only a princess of the first importance would, or 


perhaps could, be used and treated as she is by her father and her 
cousin. 
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v. 891. At the approach of Orestes, the attendants and Chorus 
arrange themselves so as to conceal from him, if possible, the 
dishevelled Hermione; see vv. 877880, where épwévy indicates that 
the speaker has observed a stranger. Hence he can pretend not to 
be aware of her presence, until she rushes forward. 


v. goo. This pious appeal to the god of Delphi is an admirable 
touch. 


v. 929. The optative «tor, without ay, is a survival, in a fixed 
colloquial formula, of the archaic optative for imperative, meaning 
strictly, not as some one would say, but as let some one (be supposed to) 
say. See Aesch. Ag. 945 (Dindorf), and the Indices to my editions 
of the Agamemnon and the Choephori; s.v. Optative. 


v. 937. Surely genuine; it is not intended, nor proper, that 
Hermione should sustain the pitch of dignity. This whole speech, 
with its general suggestion that somebody else (the Chorus, for 
instance, as the nearest persons) is really responsible for Hermione’s 
errors, is merely an extravagance of fright. Vw. 943 foll. are senti- 
ments which the dramatist would depreciate and ridicule. The 
women receive her insinuations with a sort of pitying contempt 


(954). 


vu. 964—992. Note that he actually drops here his pretence 
about ‘Dodona’ (885). Being now quite sure of his prey, his sole 
object from this point, and only reason for delay, is to preclude her 
from future rebellion by laying as much foundation as possible for 
the story—which of course will be his version—that she eloped with 
him, and was in fact his accomplice. Hence the recital, worse 
than useless so far as she is concerned, of his old claim on her hand; 
it is for the benefit of the Chorus. She, whose one thought is to get 
away ‘before my husband arrives,’ evades the suggestion very well, 
as she thinks, by the reference to her father, but speaks ambiguously, 
lest, as she fears, her cousin may still refuse his aid. The untoward 
incident naturally increases her anxiety to end the scene; and at 
v. 989 she actually begins to go, Orestes following. 


vv. 995—1008. To suppose this intended for the hearing of 
Hermione, or heard by her, is impossible. At the first hint of it, 
she would have shrunk from Orestes in horror. Nor in fact would 
she hear it. The movement is this. The exét begins at v. 989 (see 
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preceding note) ; at v. 992 Hermione and her waiting-woman, hastily 
preceding, pass out, vv. 993-994 being spoken “after” her > 77 
the remaining fourteen verses she ts not addressed, which alone would 
show that the situation is changed. At w 994 Orestes, slowly 
following her, stops; and while she continues, as we presume, to 
hurry forward, delivers the rest for the benefit of the other women 
(the Chorus) and with the same purpose which prompts the 
reminiscences of vv. 964 foll., that is, to provide for the future 
development of a suspicion that she shared his plot. That is what, 
when all comes out, many in Phthia and elsewhere would certainly 
believe. He runs no risk by the menace. Having delivered it, he 
instantly goes ; and before it could even be comprehended, he is off, 
in the carriage (see v. 992) which of course is ready. The duenna 
(rpodds, see 803-878), a slave devoted to the personal service of 
Hermione, naturally goes with her, a point not unimportant to the 
effect of the scene. By permitting this, Orestes, in the real 
circumstances, loses nothing whatever ; and he gains at the moment 
the appearance of good faith. In the sequel there is necessarily 
a flaw, but small and purely theatrical. The women, who hear the 
menace, ought, as they admit (v. 1053), to report it in the house at 
once, though it would make no practical difference if they did. But 
in the theatre they cannot, because they are the Chorus and must here 
sing an interlude. Flaws of this kind however are so common and 
inevitable in choric drama, that Greek audiences must have become 
indifferent to them. 


vv. 1031 foll. Note the unusual and, I believe, elsewhere 
unknown version of the murder of Clytaemnestra. “Apyo@ev ropeveis 
is a detail not explained by other accounts, and advrwv émBas 
xteavov, though apparently corrupt, points to some other divergence. 
The story alluded to here must have been told somewhere, and was 
probably told in the preceding play. The peculiarities were no 
doubt designed to suit in some way the particular characterisation 
of Orestes. 


v. 1053. See on vv. 995 foll. 


Uv. I113. tvyxaver 0 év éuvpous means, I think, ‘he succeeded in 
the sacrifice,’ z.e. ‘obtained favourable omens’ for his consultation 
from the victim or from the ashes of the altar,—an effective touch. 
Not ‘he was engaged in sacrifice,’ as if with ellipse of ov. 
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Vv. I120. 
lal XN 4 > \ ° \ ‘\ 
Xopet S& mpvuvav: ov yap «is Katpov tures 
ervyxav FeEdAker S€f kal tapacrddos 


KPEUaoTo 5 in 0 1 r 
peaota tevyn Taccadwy Kalapmacas K.7.X. 


The interpretation ‘drew (his sword)’ is not justifiable. é&ypxee 
‘he bore up’ (Kirchhoff, cited by Murray) is possible, but remote. Is 
it possible that «exes is, or covers, an adverb of the type of 
mavonuel, avtoBoei, and meaning externally, with an external wound 
(€Axos)? We should then punctuate thus: ov yap «is xaipov rues | 


ervyxav’, e€edxel S€* Kal mapacrados K.T.A. 


v. 1151. I see no reason to doubt that dozep avrov dAeoe means 
‘the same who killed Achilles himself,’ referring to ’AytAXéws...ats 
(note emphasis on zats) above. The purpose is to mark the respon- 
sibility of Phoebus for both deaths; cf. v. 1212 dumAdy réxvov p 
eaotépyo o PoiBos. But who then is the AeAdds avyp? It points to 
a variant version of the death of Achilles, according to which the 
actual slayer was not Apollo but a@ Delphian, named or unnamed, 
presumed to be the agent of Apollo. Such a version would be 
natural to Euripides ; indeed some such version would be necessary 
for the admission of the incident into his realistic story. But where 
was it so related? Probably by Neoptolemus in the preceding play, 
in the scene suggested by v. 977 0 8 jv vBpiorys.... See vv. 51, 
1002, I1g4. 


V. I192. “Eppuovas “Aidav. This strange expression for ‘the 
deadly Hermione’ alludes, I think, to the associations of her zame ; 
see cov hexéwv 76 dvodvypor, v. 1189. Hermione or Hermion in 
Argolis was one of the places supposed in legend to contain an 
opening into the underworld (Hades). Hence its connexion with 
the bringing up of Cerberus by Heracles; see Eur. Heracles 615. 
This simplifies vv. 1189—1193, though there is still some obscurity 
and probably error. 


v. 1195. tore Poi Pov Bporost «.7.A. Read perhaps zozi, ‘and 
that you had never laid upon Phoebus, a mortal upon a god, the 
slaying of your Zeus-born father.’ 


v. 1223. Note the ambiguity of the phrase & xar’ dvtpa viyua 
Nypéws xépy, which may signify that Thetis was immortal and now 
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inhabits a sea-cave, but may also refer only to the underground 
chamber of the tomb-chapel represented on the scene, the xaraoxadys 
otknows of Soph. Anz. 891 etc. According to the epilogue, Thetis was 
a goddess, but for the realistic story she must be supposed merely a 
woman; see p. 37, note 6. The ambiguity is precisely of the same 
kind as those respecting the rescue of Theseus in the Heracles ; see 
pp. 176 foll. 


Peo Lis ON “LHe, HELEN; 


v. 5, In connexion with v. 8, must suggest Arima facie that ‘this 
house,’ the house of the drama, is in Pharos. For a precise 
parallel see Andromache 21, 25. Taken by itself, v. 5 would merely 
imply that Proteus Aad lived in Pharos, though Theoclymenus 
lives on the mainland; and if such a distinction between the 
two houses were anywhere indicated, we might suppose that the 
apparent bearing of v. 5 on v. 8 was an oversight. But when we find 
that, throughout both prologue and play, the house is always that of 
Proteus, and that no separate house of Theoclymenus is anywhere 
mentioned or suggested, we may be sure there is no oversight, and 
that the audience are really meant to suppose, in some sense and 
for some purposes, that the dramatic house is on the island. The 
king of Egypt, who received there Paris and Helen, was also named 
in legend Proteus (Herodotus 2. 112 foll.); but, with this conception 
of the personage, there is no place in the story for the island 
of Pharos. The incongruous and unnatural suggestion, that ¢hzs 
Proteus, the king, lived, like the sea-wizard of the Odyssey, in 
Pharos, was, I believe, invented by Euripides simply to make a 
sort of basis for his domestic allusions, 


v. g. With the rough metre of this verse compare that of 
v. 291 és EvpBoN edAOdvtes & avepa pdvois av jv, and of v. 700 
MevéAae, Kdpol mpocdoté te THs yoovys. The similarity indicates 
that all three are genuine, not corrupt. See also v. 86 ardp ris ef ; 
wo0ev ; Tivos é€avdav oe xpy, which is in the metre of comedy, and 
v. 88 Tedapuv, Sadrapis 8 rarpis 4 OpéWacd pe, which goes beyond 
the ordinary license of tragedy. In such a work as this, we may 
well suppose either a certain negligence, or the deliberate and 
critical imitation of faults. This should be considered throughout 
in dealing with the text. 


To=—=2 
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v. 21. Note that the emphatic suggestion of a doubt about 
the legend of Leda is, for this play, irrelevant and absurd. The 
play assumes the truth of it (vv. 214, 257, 616—619, 1144—1150, 
especially the last verse). ‘This strengthens somewhat the suppo- 
sition, that the ef aadys ovros Adyos is to be taken as applying, 
partly atleast, to the word diwyya, the metrical stress on which, to 
a native ear, would, I think, be obvious and significant. 


v. 179. The epithet xvavoedés, referring to the dark sediment 
carried and deposited by the Nile, is the nearest approach I can 
find in the play to a mention of the subject which Aristophanes 
(Thesm. 856—857) nevertheless selects for his leading point of 
attack. Manifestly it affords no explanation whatever of his gibe, 
even if readers of eden happened to remember the epithet. 


VU. 237—243. Here as elsewhere (p. 114) we should remember 
that the opposed goddesses, Aphrodite and Hera, are apparently 
represented by images on the scene. 


v. 437. The old Portress, a purely comic figure, and utterly 
inappropriate to her supposed situation in the palace of the king of 
Egypt, may fairly be supposed to belong to the actual household of 
Eido. Probably the real slave played the part. Any one could 
play it; and the worse it were done, the better for the effect. 


v. 513. The quotation of the co¢av eros is a compliment to 
some poet, like Shakespeare’s quotation of Marlowe (As You Like 
ft, W1. 5. 80); perhaps to Agathon. 


vv. 616 foll. Leda’s chicken, he thinks, has suddenly found her 
wings. 


v. 756. This sentiment has no relevance to the dramatic 
situation, but is very pertinent to ‘Theonoe,’ the intelligent and 
enlightened heiress of wealth acquired by trade. 


v. 771. Note the amusing ambiguity of dis AurnOeiwev av. To 
Menelaus, having before him the very same woman (to all 
appearance) who was actually with him in his voyages, the ‘repetition’ 
must seem singularly awkward. Helen sees the innuendo and 
retracts her question. 


vv. 9I9—923. Note that this ‘mantic’ passage points not only 
to the significance of the pseudonym Zzeonoe, but more directly to 
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the real name Zzdo and its possible connexion with ¢idéva. In 
both aspects it is a mere jest. Euripides, and presumably his 
friend, had a poor opinion of the art. See vv. 744 foll., and note 
on v. 756. 


v. 936. kei pev Pavey 0d év rupa katerpayn x.t.. If we must 
translate this by ‘had been slain as victim to a grave,’ it seems, 
as commentators remark, so irrelevant as to be unintelligible. 
Why should it be assumed that Menelaus, had he died, would 
have perished in this way? May it not conceivably be a bold and 
loose passive, signifying ‘had received o¢dyia offered to his pyre,’ 
that is to say simply, ‘had been buried’? 


vv. 944—946. If these three verses are assigned to the Chorus- 
leader, what point has the distinction and antithesis between ot 
Xéyo. and Helen (cv)? I suspect that only v. 944 should be given 
to the Chorus-leader, who commences the usual distich, but is 
impatiently interrupted by Theonoe, ‘eager to hear Menelaus.’ 
We must then take oixtpa, petiable, in a contemptuous sense. This 
use is not apparently classical in literature, but may have existed 
in conversation, or might be invented for the immediate purpose. 
The implied sarcasm on the conventional distichs with which the 
Chorus mark critical pauses-—perhaps the least happy feature in Attic 
tragedy (Orestes 542, 605, Hel. 996)—is in keeping with the play and 
the situation. If Theonoe here speaks, it is natural that Menelaus 
should reply to her invitation without any vocative (@ wapOéve or 
the like); otherwise I think we should expect one. 


v. 1085. Note that Menelaus, after all his brags, though here 
left om the altar-tomb, is eventually found under it (v. 1203), having 
taken this refuge on the approach of Theoclymenus,—a suitable 
incident in the comedy of the deception, and probably imitated 
from some unlucky scene. 


v. 1168. He makes a point on his name ‘heard by the god,’ ze. 
by his sainted father; cf. Adestis 995—1005. The name was 
originally given (v. 9), because the pious father had been ‘heard,’ 
as he hoped, in his prayers for a satisfactory son. It is again 
played upon in v. 1643, where his impious threats bring upon the 
scene the intervening deities. 
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vv. 1348 foll. The attempts to show that Euripides professes to 
connect the subject of this ode with that of the play, depend on the 
supposition that & zat (v. 1356) is addressed to Helen. This seems 
on the face of it improbable. A return to the theme of the play 
would surely be marked by some expression not liable to be 
misapplied. For reasons explained in the essay, we should not 
seek any internal pretext for the ode, though, if one could be found, 
it would make no difference to the general effect of it as an 
arbitrary digression. 

In the uncertainty of the text, the point of vv. 1353—1357 must 
remain doubtful. But I think it almost certain (1) that ér’pwoas 
should be retained, (2) that cvoceBiovea (Seidler for od ceBilovea) is 
right, (3) that 6 wat is addressed, with playful familiarity, to Aphro- 
dite. The general sense, as many have supposed, is that Aphrodite, 
though she had committed a grave offence in practising upon 
Pluto (6v), nevertheless ‘stayed the wrath’ of the injured Mother by 
the prominent part which she took in the powerful propitiation 
(v. 1358) of the rites. 

As I have said in the Essay, I do not find in Euripides any true 
parallel to this ode, in its relation to the play. In considering this 
question, we must distinguish, as not parallel, such examples as the 
meditation on children in the Medea (1081 foll.), or the Pythian ode 
in the Lphigenta in Taurica (1234 foll.). In these, though the 
interludes are no part of the dramatic story, the themes are suggested 
by the play, and harmonize with it. No one could feel it to be 
surprising, that the topic of children should be thought of in con- 
nexion with the story of Medea, or the topic of Delphi in connexion 
with that of Iphigenia and Orestes. The link of thought is visible 
and obvious. And generally in Euripides, the freedom of the inter- 
lude seems to be limited by this natural and reasonable condition. 
But in the Heden, as it seems to me and to others, there is not 
the least reason why the legend of Demeter and Koré should occur to 
the mind at all. The topic is totally foreign. The narrative form 
also, and the contrast between this and the preceding odes, increase 
the abruptness of the effect. It must therefore (I think) surprise 
and perplex the audience, unless they had an extraneous cue. 


vv. 1366—1368. 
ev b€ viv apacw 
trépBare oedava 
T poppa povov nvxets. 
Here twépBade seems wrong (see v. 1351), but probably gives the 
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sense, «Bade or something similar. ‘The moon shed upon them 
fair daylight,’ that is, upon the gods, the performers of the rites 
(v. 1357), the passage on the efficacy of the rites (vv. 1358—1365) 
being parenthetic. The final verse is with reason regarded as 
gibberish. Even if the clause had sense in the context, it could 
not be appended thus abruptly. What we want is apparently a 
description of the moon; perhaps popdd povovnyys, ‘floating’ or 
‘swimming in lonely beauty,’ like a swan, the stars being extinguished 
by her brilliance. For the form see éAwnyys. 


v. 1374. Read perhaps 
kéddora dyt avnprac ev tTYxn ‘moots’: 
Kadota 8 adtos npracev TUXN TOs, 
or something like this. For the bearing of the first line, ‘she 
(Theonoe) was indeed very happy in catching up the point of zéots,’ 
see p. 117. The punning turn of the transition would fit the general 


colour. But Dindorf’s suggestion—‘versus ab interpolatore fictus 
lacunae explendae causa’—is very probable. 


v. 1627. May not the speaker (a man, see p. 54) be the sailor 
himself? That Ze should interfere in the circumstances would be 
the most effective of protests. The Chorus being, I think, excluded, 
there is no one else, unless we suppose a fourth actor, since one is 
required for the epilogue (v. 1642). 


lik -NOTES“ON- THE BRAG LIES. 


v. 4. The references, here and wv. 252, 794, to the miraculous 
Theban legend of the armed men who sprang from the dragon’s 
teeth, though not connected with Heracles, are very much to the 
purpose of the play. Such traditions are a natural precedent for 
fresh inventions in the same style. So also the ‘offspring of Zeus’ 
in v. 30. In v. 164 a rank of hoplites is described by the abrupt 
and obscure metaphor dopds taxetav adoxa, comparing the sudden rise 
of the spears to the growth of blades from a furrow. I suspect that 
it alludes to a rationalistic interpretation of the yyyevys omaprav 
ordxus (UV. 5), where note the last word. 


vu. 240. LHelicon...Parnassus: apparently meant for bombast. 
Parnassus 1s more than 30 miles away ; and neither hill can have been 
supposed by Euripides to be as near Thebes as is here implied. 


v. 257. Take xaxiotos tév véwy together: ‘worst of the new 
generation, because a foreigner.’ ot véo. are the faction now tri- 
umphant, those who have brought in Lycus (v. 37 etc.). The 
expression is characteristic of the aged speakers, and should not be 
changed. The object of dpxe:, so far as it has any, is tov Kadpelwv. 


v. 452 may perhaps be retained. ‘Where is he that shall 
slaughter these poor things, murdering, alas, the very life of me?’ 
Literally ‘the slaughterer of them, ov iz other words slayer of me.’ 
See a similar expression in v. 537 tap’ €OvnoKe réxv’, dwAdipnv & 
éys, ‘when my children were to die, it was Z that was to perish.’ 
Both mark the special relation of the mother. 


v. 471. Sadddov (ze. Aadddov) Wevdy doow (Mss.) is probably 
right. ‘The mace, we are to understand, was said to be a miraculous 
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weapon, a gift to Heracles, direct or indirect, from the magical 
craftsman, Daedalus. Megara of course does not believe this. 


v. 687. These ‘nymphs of Delos,’ who ‘at Apollo’s gate go 
circling round and sing in his honour,’ are, I think, simply the swans 
of the famous ‘round pond,’ xuxdorepys Aiuvy, before the temple at 
Delos, the Aiuvy Aydwas of Jon 167, which see also for the swans. 
Hence the reference (v. 692) to the ‘swan-song’ of the old men 
themselves. For the singing of swans to Apollo, cf. Aristoph. 
Birds 769. Mr Blakeney suggests this. 


v. 729. Read perhaps 
> \ 
és kaXov 
ia ft) > + / 
areixe.—Ppdxo.or 8 apKxvov yevyoetar— 
Evpyndopoisr tovs wéAas Soxdv kreveiy, 


€ , 
oO TAYKAKLOTOS. 


“He is going right, where his ‘trap’ will find a ‘snare,’-—a man who 
thought to slay his neighbour with aid of sworders, the wretch!” 
The poxorcr is a bitter allusion to Lycus’ gibe (v. 153). The 
instrumental éupydopoucr refers to the armed guards, the hated symbol 
of tyranny. This involves no change but that of apxvwv to 
apxvoy, and remedies, among other things, the expression Bpdyxor 
Evpynpopor, not justified by AZed. 1278 dpxvwv Eidovs, even if that is 
certainly genuine and right. Note further that the sword is not 
Heracles’ weapon in this play. 


v. 732. Euripides gives this for the sentiment of a savage. The 
sequel makes it hideous. It would not have been put into the mouth 
of Theseus, or of the sane Heracles. 


Uv. 825. évos & ex” avdpos copara OTPATEvojLev (MSS.), ‘Our war is 
against the Zersons of one man only.’ I believe this, strange though 
it sounds to us, to be right. The owdpara of Heracles are the 
‘persons’ belonging to him, his wife and children. It might include 
his slaves, but these are not considered. 


v. 826. daow. That a goddess should treat this matter as 
uncertain is surely, from every point of view, absurd. But it is 
proper to the dream. Mr Blakeney calls attention to the irony. 


v. 835. maidoxrovors, and v. 839 xaddéaida, include Megara. 
See p. 196, note 3. 
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v. 845. Read perhaps ras for ré00’, and guAots for diAous, thus: 
Tyas T exw, TAS OVK ayacbnvar dtAois. 


‘And my office is such as one would not be apt to admire.’ The 
archaisms ras for as, diAots for piAocys, and optative without ay, all 
characterize the expression as a fixed locution or proverb. For the 
optative see on Andromache 929. The whole phrase perhaps comes 
bodily from some old author. 


v. 1170 (and 1415) vépbev. As these ambiguities are of cardinal 
importance, I will repeat here the substance of what is said about 
them in the text. The expression vépOev (or ys vépGev) regularly means 
the underworld, Hades, and in tragedy almost always does. It is so 
used, with intention of course, in this very play (vv. 497, 621). The 
context in these cases happens to show the meaning; but even 
without any special indication, a reference to Hades would be 
presumed, uniess excluded. And it is intended by the dramatist, 
that areference to Hades shall be presumed (by the uninstructed and 
unwary) in the allusions of Theseus and Heracles to the rescue. 
But the term vép@ev is nevertheless ambiguous. The word in itself 
means only delow or from below. And the fact, that the four 
allusions are all ambiguous, is sufficient, when we contrast the 
language of the play elsewhere, to prove that the ambiguity is 
intentional. 

These passages therefore, so far from impugning those con- 
clusions, as to the purpose of the poet, which are required by the 
whole play, are not only consistent with them, but positively support 
them, 


v. 1386. Cerberus. I have purposely abstained from discussing 
in detail, what may have been the rationalistic version of this legend, 
to which Euripides here alludes; partly because, so far as I can 
discover, we have not materials to determine it, but chiefly because 
the details are for Euripides irrelevant and immaterial, as he shows 
by not giving any. The various forms of the legend, in their 
inconsistency and extravagance, invited the rationalists, and we 
have evidence that it engaged them early. Pausanias, who himself 
mentions as many as four places which claimed the honour (Troezen — 
2. 31. 2, Hermione 2. 35. 7, Taenarum 3. 25. 5, and the sanctuary of 
Zeus Laphystius in Boeotia g. 34. 4), frankly abandons the monster, 
and favours the version of Hecataeus. According to this, ‘the 
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Hound of Hades’ was not a dog at all; ‘hound’ was merely 
poetical and signified ‘attendant,’ as when the Hydra is called kiva 
Aépvas by Euripides himself (Heracles 420 and 1274); the creature 
was really a deadly snake, which inhabited the cave of Taenarum, 
and was brought to Eurystheus by Heracles. This early attempt, 
however, cannot be much commended, if only because it takes 
no account of the variations in place; we can hardly suppose that 
the king of Argos collected remarkable reptiles. We may fairly 
assume, and Euripides indicates, that between Hecataeus and the 
date of his play there had been improvements, particularly by 
Herodorus, who treated the legend of Heracles. For one thing, the 
rationalists had fairly faced the ‘dog’; in the Taenarian case, 
Euripides plainly supposes a dog, properly so called. Also, we may 
assume, they had perceived the advantage thus obtained in embracing 
rival localities; if Eurystheus commanded the services of a great 
hunter, nothing could be more reasonable than that he should collect 
a pack. More dimly and uncertainly we may perhaps divine how 
they dealt with the ‘three heads.’ Three places zz the Peloponnese 
seem to have contended for the animal, Taenarum, Hermione, and 
Troezen. Two are upon ‘headlands’ and the third near to a head- 
land. What more easy, it might be said, than a confusion between 
Tpikapavo. Kives and tpixapavos kvwv? A similar twist, mutatis 
mutandis, is indicated (Heracles 419) for the legend of the Hydra, the 
‘heads’ of which doubtless belonged to different snakes. Whether 
it was supposed that the various dogs lived in, or were connected 
with, caves, one cannot say; but that would not be necessary. If 
Heracles brought back a dog from an expedition to Taenarum, 
somebody, Herodorus would say, was sure to pick up the notion 
that it was ‘the dog of Hades,’ and was got from the lower world. 
In reality, it was just a hound ‘of the Spartan kind’ desired by 
Eurystheus as a breeder. 

But it is needless and useless to pursue with guesses speculations 
which, as Euripides saw, had a fundamental vice. Whatever the 
facts supposed, they would not fairly account for the rise of a legend 
without the exercise of imagination; and to make the process really 
probable, the imagination, through which the facts were passed, 
should be a wild, confused, and in short au cusane tmagination. 
Given this, the transformation is possible and _ psychologically 
interesting. Also, which is the main point, it becomes a possible 
foundation for tragedy. And on the other hand, given this, to fix the 
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facts in detail is superfluous. When we have been told that the 
journey of Heracles to Taenarum had some connexion with the 
bringing of a dog to Argos, and that the dog was left for a time at 
Hermione, we have, with an insane Heracles, all that we want. We 
have a sufficient origin for the miraculous account ; the development 
we may suppose as we please. 


iN NOTES<ON -LHE-ORESTES, 


UV. 349. woAdyQ aBpoovvyn should (I think) be retained, with the 
scansion -~— | uv-. The crasis, though peculiar, is not more so 
than that, for example, of v. 599 «i my 6 Kede’oas fioeral pe pi) 
Gaveiv, where the article is nevertheless indispensable. Absolute 
regularity in such matters is not to be expected. 


vv. 409—410. ‘I know whom you mean; but I prefer not to 
name them.’—‘ Because they are Semnaz! But polite remarks may 
be spared.’ The reply of Orestes signifies his natural and _ irre- 
pressible impatience of the vulgar scruple. A man, who for a week 
past had been liable to fancy that he saw Erinyes, would be beyond 
the fear of naming them, as Orestes in fact is; see v. 582. 


vv. 42I—422. ptpos olxovrar mvoai is difficult. The context, 
especially vv. 400—405, indicates that v. 421 should mean ‘ How 
long is it since ¢he funeral?’, since the commencement of the visions, 
not ‘since the death.’ And indeed pyrpds oixovtra: avout seems 
hardly a possible phrase for ‘your mother died.’ Probably there- 
fore the zvoaé are the smoke of the pyre, which ‘ passed away’; see 
Aesch. Ag. 820 (Dindorf), where burning Troy zpowéure miovas 
mAovTov mvods. The statement ére rupa Oepun tadov must in any 
case be rhetorical and exaggerated. 


v. 470. At the approach of Tyndareus, Orestes (v. 467) crouches 
behind Menelaus. Tyndareus, entering so as to approach Menelaus 
on the left, desires to put himself on his right (xpos deEiav orjvar 
v. 474) for the purpose of a well-omened salutation. He therefore 
crosses, and in this movement discovers Orestes, who is still kneeling. 
Menelaus, who holds his hand, now bends down and whispers to him, 
encouraging him, we may presume, to seize the chance of propitiating 
his grandfather. This is the action which evokes the mpoopbéyyet 
vw ; (uv. 481) of Tyndareus. Menelaus has not ‘spoken’ to Orestes 
aloud. Orestes probably does not rise until v. 542. 
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v. 658. This reference to the sacrifice of Iphigenia is, so far as 
I have noticed, the only anachronism in the play, the only incident 
of the story which could not (one would say) be supposed in the 
society described. Negligence on such a point is so unlike 
Euripides, that we should suspect some explanation, probably 
not now ascertainable. The legend of Aulis had received various 
fantastic developments (such as the miraculous transformation or 
translation of Iphigenia), which had no doubt produced in their turn 
the usual crop of rationalistic equivalents. What Euripides here 
assumes, I cannot say ; but he does not mean, in all probability, that 
the niece of his Menelaus was actually and deliberately killed as a 
victim. 


v. 694. Punctuate thus: 

opiKpoior yap Ta weydAa mas €Xou Tis av; 

rovoww; dpabes kat 7d BovrAeoOar Tade. 
‘How can great (objects) be attained with small (means)? By effort? 
A foolish hope!’ When the power is inadequate, it is useless to 
struggle ; you must use cuzning and watch your opportunity. See the 
whole context. If zovowww is joined to the previous sentence, the 
word is superfluous, and the metrical emphasis upon it not justifiable. 


v. 950. Some of these ‘friends’ probably appear with Orestes 
(otherwise they would hardly be mentioned) and silently take 
their leave, with embraces and the like, upon the stage. Hence 
the fact, apparent in the text, that until v. 1020 he does not face 
Electra. There he turns to her, and the despair ‘2m his eyes’ evokes 
her ‘second’ cry (ot ’y® pad atOis). A guard or guards also 
probably appear, and then retire. In the preceding scene, just 
before the trial, it is for the first time indicated (v. 760) that the 
watchers of the house are wzszb/e. The dispositions proper to such 
an occasion were of course familiar to the audience, and would be 
represented as far as the conditions allowed. 


v. 1182. Read perhaps tiv ydovyv; not tw’ ndovnyv—‘ To defer 
(telling) good news is no pleasure,’ a formula of impatience. The 
other reading is interpreted thus: ‘Speak, since the fact that thou 
art about to speak consoling words has in itself a sort of pleasure.’ 
This seems rather odd and obscure. 


v. 1236. Read perhaps 


ey 0, érel BotAevoa Karédvo’ dKvov. 
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‘And I too (set hand to the sword), inasmuch as I counselled 
and incited.’—éya 8 éreBovAevoa Mss. 


v. 1267. A curious question, but of no great importance, 
arises here. xopas diuddore dial Bootptywy mavty (Koparor diSore MSS. ) 
is supposed to mean that the Chorus are to look ‘through their 
hair’ or ‘their eyelashes.’ Mr Wedd (ad Zoc.) is evidently dissatisfied 
with this, and it seems absurd. Why should the hair of the women 
be over their eyes? Or how should Boorpvyo. mean ‘eyelashes’ ? 
If Boorpvxor is the right word, we should suppose some secondary 
sense. Possibly iron-work, crowning a wall, decorative spikes or 
a grille, may have been so called; and the forecourts of great houses 
may have been partly enclosed in this way. Nothing of the kind 
need, or should, have been actually exhibited, the boundaries of the 
audé being supposed outside the scene. The Chorus at this point go 
to the parodoz, and some of them probably are at times heard only, 
and not visible. 


_v. 1554. Aristotle (Poetics 25. 19) cites the character of 
Menelaus in this play as an instance of what he calls ‘depravity of 
character without (inner) necessity,’ that is, a degree of wickedness 
not required for the working out of the plot. He classes this fault 
with ‘irrationality’ (aAoyia), by which is here meant the assumption 
of an unlikely behaviour, where the practical result might have been 
reached in a probable way and naturally accounted for. 

As to ‘irrationality,’ it is a blemish, and should be avoided ; 
though in truth few stories, and hardly any stories suitable for 
dramatic treatment, are wholly free from it ; and an artist who was very 
punctilious on this score would assuredly not earn, and possibly 
not deserve, the gratitude of his audience. On many matters, we 
would far sooner accept an unlikelihood than be troubled with an 
explanation. In the very case cited by Aristotle, the ‘Aegeus in 
Euripides’ (meaning probably the Aegeus of the J/edea, whose 
odd proceedings at Corinth are singularly opportune) we may doubt 
whether one spectator in a thousand would care to be prepared for 
the incident; we have other things to think of. The principle 
however is undoubtedly sound; incidents should be accounted for, 
so far as they conveniently may. 

But as to the ‘unnecessary depravity,’ even the principle is dubious. 
As Professor Butcher observes (Avistotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art p. 224, and elsewhere), the rules about character laid down in 
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the Poetics are ‘too rigorous on their ethical side,’ and cannot be 
accepted without qualifications, which Aristotle himself does not 
sufficiently indicate. It can by no means be admitted, that vice in 
character should be limited to what is necessary for the mechanism 
of the plot; such a canon would condemn some of the best stories 
in the world, the best in every possible sense. 

This being so, we have the less interest in considering, whether 
the principle, if conceded, would be applicable to the case cited, the 
Menelaus of our play; nor is it easy to do so, without a more 
full explanation from the critic. The bad acts of Menelaus are 
necessary to the plot; so far we may go with Aristotle. Before the 
trial, he leaves Orestes alone, and thus without an adviser; after the 
trial, he does not reconduct him to the house; he keeps, for a time, 
out of the way. Both actions are necessary to the plot. ‘The first 
leaves an opening for the counsel of Pylades, the second for the 
atrocities of Pylades and Electra. Further, though the first action is, 
in the circumstances and the hurry of the moment, excusable, the 
second is inexcusable, grossly indelicate and unkind. And as a fact, 
both actions proceed from the same vice of character. Menelaus 
would not have done either if he had not been extremely defective 
in sentiment, callous in feeling, a low, vulgar, ‘ practical’ man. 

There Euripides leaves the matter. He does not provide any 
reason, except the character of Menelaus and his actual relations 
with the public of Argos, why Menelaus did not walk through the 
streets, from the assembly to the house, by his nephew’s side. The 
criticism of Aristotle should mean (1) that a better Menelaus might 
(for some reason) have been kept away, and therefore (but this is 
questionable) a better Menelaus would have been more proper 
to art; and (2) that, at all events, his going away and his staying 
away should have been otherwise accounted for than they are. 
To consider this view, we should like to hear from Aristotle, 
what other way precisely he would have preferred. Pending this 
explanation, it is not, I hope, impertinent to express a doubt, 
whether one could improve upon Euripides. 

It is of course true that, in some species of drama, there would 
not be room for such a character as our Menelaus, nor for any of 
the characters in the play, nor for the facts and the story generally. 
And the principles of the Poezics, if taken rigorously, may point to 
the conclusion that the species of drama, which does admit such 
characters, facts, and story, is inferior, if not illegitimate. We will 
not pursue further the various possible inferences. 
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1310, 190; 1310-40, 190; 1311f., 
169, 190 ; 1313-39, 179, 190; 1314, 
187-5. 1314-35, 180; 1316, 187; 
£327, 186) 1331,0180)> 1330, 18l, 
183 ; 1340-46, 169, 191; 1341, 135, 
1388; 1341-46, 167; 1345, 188, 
191; 1347, 191; 1353-57, 190; 
1353-85, 192; 1358-66, 195; 
E30015 = 4965 91386;,, 182, 183; 
1386-88, 192, 282; 1387, 195; 
1389-93, 192; 1393, 169; 1394, 
190; 1404, 191; 1406-18, 196; 
1408f., 195; 1412, 181, 183; 
1413-15, 185; 1415, 282; 1418-21, 
195 


Heraclidae 


847, 140 

Lippolytus 

Lipp. hypoth. 22; 58,113; 58-120, 
114; 110-12, 194; 113, 114; 338, 
99210775965) 1073-84, 1405-1198, 
140); 1219, 194; 1240, 194 


Lon 


Ton 167,281; £79,194; 264,56; 541, 
99; 802, 277; 831, 277; 1406, 56 
L[phigenta in Taurica 

L.7.77, 26; 123,107; 143-235,122; 
260ff., 259; 281-94, 222; 392, 107; 
439, 109; 570, 26; 69-75, 106; 827, 
107; 939, 140; 1015, 102; 1017, 
111; 1020-23, 91; 1067, 121; 1088, 
107; 1183, 111; 1234, 107; 1327- 
78, 86; 1366, 119; 1386, 51; 1394, 
113; 1467, 121 


Medea 


Med. hypoth.262; 11, 129; 364, 125; 
446, 105; 478-82, 127; 662, 128; 
968, 115; 1ozt, 125; ro8r1, 126; 
1084, 86; 1278, 281; 1360, 105; 


Medea (cont.) 


1373, 128; 1381-83, 129; 1415, 120, 
127 
Orestes 

Orest. hypoth. 2, 261; 1-3, 210; 2, 
211; 5, 217; 8, 217; 17, 205; 27, 
ZS) 205 e276, 217,682, 219-5 37, 
217; 46, 217; 47, 243; 49-51, 209; 
§2, 214; 54, 234; 57, 211; 58, 205; 
63 f., 212) 72, 219; 70; 211; 92; 
219; 102, 205; 105-11, 220; 114, 
229; 122, 212; 126, 219, 220; 128, 
216, 263; 131-210, 216; I40, 261; 
162, 207; 191, 207; 194, 206; 195- 
210, 221; 201, 210; 205, 219; 238, 
221; 243, 214; 244, 212; 245, 220, 
222; 247, 222; 247-76, 222; 277ff., | 
223; 285, 26; 303, 217; 321, 218; 
349, 285; 360, 139; 360ff., 259; 
360-69, 224; 360-74, 205; 371-73, 
208; 377, 210; 385, 56; 4or, 213; 
409 f., 285; 4106 f., 207; 417, 224; 
421 f., 285; 422, 213; 427 ff., 224; 
428, 217; 432, 205; 433f., 224; 
430, 224; 441, 209; 442, 209; 444, 
217; 448, 212; 448 ff., 225; 450 ff., 
227; 467, 228; 470, 213; 47o0ff., 
227; 470-81, 285; 472, 227, 229; 
474, 216; 481, 227; 487, 226; 491, 
204; 491-525, 239; 496, 206; 500, 
208, 230; 515, 228; 518-22, 227; 
523, 226; 520 ff., 227, 229; 532f., 
2295-542, 285; 542f., 277; 544f., 
230; 546-63, 230; 547f., 231; 552- 
56, 230; 561, 205; 564-71, 239; 
564-78, 230, 235; 571, 230; 579- 
84, 230; 582, 285; 585-90, 230; 
591, 207; 599, 285; 6bo5f., 277; 
609, 227; 611, 227; 615-21, 231; 
619, 218; 619f., 208; 630, 231; 
638, 229; 638f., 232; 640 ff., 229; 
646 ff., 233; 658ff., 233, 286; 665f., 
233 ; 669-72, 234; 674, 234; 677-79, 
234; 682, 213; 682 ff., 231, 234; 
694f., 286; 696ff., 235; 7o4f., 232; 
7II, 214; 729-31, 235; 736-805, 
236; 750, 237; 760, 217; 763, 214; 
763 ff., 235, 246 ; 765-67, 245; 770f., 
235; 782, 235; 784, 243; 785, 236; 
793, 246; 790f., 237; 804, 223, 
237; 807-43, 206; 846-50, 210; 
849, 237; 866, 202, 206; 866-70, 
207, 237; 872f., 242; 885, 239; 
890-goo, 206; 895, 241; 896, 239; 
898-goo, 209; goo, 239; go4, 241; 
917 ff., 239; 932, 207; 932f., 242; 
932-42, 239; 935-37) 240; 943-45, 
242; 946, 243; 950, 286; 955, 207; 
QOoff., 244; 960-1012,216 3974, 211; 
IOI2—21, 286; 1015, 244; 1056, 214; 
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Orestes (cont.) Rhesus, hypoth. 23 
1058, 244; 1075 ff., 245; 1077, 246; Troades 
1078, 258; 1085-97, 246; 10go, 207; 995, 268 
1103 f., 263; 1106, 245; 1107, 245; HERODOTUS 
1131, 245; 1131ff., 245; rr4of., 2. 112 ff., 275 
251; 1150, 253; 1153, 66; 1158, HESIOD 
207; 1182, 286; 1168, 201; 1191, Theog. 1002, 84 
211; 1191 ff., 245; 1204, 245; 1207, HOMER 
258; 1211-15, 221; 1231 ff., 247; Il. 3. 445, 69 
1236, 286; 1239, 247; 1246-1553, Od. 4. 354, 75; 4. 366, 80 
216; 1248, 249; 1267, 216, 287; HORACE 
1323, 212; 1323-45, 248; 1340, Odes 1. 30. 8, 92 
212; 1345, 212; 1365, 248; 1366-8, PAUSANIAS 
248; 13609, 215; 1360 ff., 248; 1369— Te ito 9) 1) (YB Wo By PARIS OE AICS U7 
1502, 250; 1371, 215; 1385 f., 251; 194, 282; 3. 25. 5, 282; 9. 34. 4, 
1391 ff., 251; 1394, 250; 1431, 212; 282 
1445 ff., 251; 1451, 250; 1470ff., PLATO 
261; 1474 ff., 251} 1475, 251; Phaedr. p. 229, 138 
1490 ff., 251; 1495 ff., 254; 1496, PLUTARCH 
254; 1503-36, 252; 1506, 250; Coniug. Praec., Prooem. 92 
I517, 268; 1521, 253; 1522, 253; SOPHOCLES 
1523, 253; 1527-36, 253; 1533-36, Ajax 1-133, 168 
254; 1537-44, 253; 153090 f., 253; Ant, 823, 123 
1541 f., 253; 1551, 253; 1558, 253; Zl. 1322, 100 
1559, 254; 1567, 222; 1567-74, O.T. 130, 95; 1007, 55; 1149, 55 
255; 1567-1624, 255; 1570, 215; Phil. 1465, 112 
1576-96, 255; 1580, 254; 1586, Trach. prol., 184; 1, 95; 10, 150; 
254; 1589, 255; 1592, 255; 1611 ff., 523, 150; 555, 134 
245; 1618-20, 255; 1622, 257; THUCYDIDES 
1624, 263; 1625, 255; 1625-90, I. 126-27, 32 
256; 16209 ff., 254; 1650-53, 260; VIRGIL 
1664f., 258; 1671 f., 257 Aen. 3. 320 ff., 268 
Phoenissae 
301-54, 131 
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